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TALES  OF  OLD  CALIFORNIA 

DOtfA    PERRITOS,   THE   DOG    WOMAN 

I 

I  HAD  just  come  out  of  the  Mission  Garden,  that 
quaint  old  spot  laid  out  so  many  years  ago  by  the 
early  Fathers  to  be  their  last  resting-place.  Padre 
Ximeno  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and  I  never  lost 
an  opportunity  for  an  hour's  gossip  whenever  I 
found  myself  in  the  little  pueblo  of  Dos  Cuervos. 

I  was  still  lingering  for  a  few  last  words  with  the 
good  old  man,  though  the  bells  for  vespers  were 
ringing  loudly,  and  I  knew  I  should  be  keeping 
him  from  his  duty,  when  the  figure  of  a  woman 
came  toiling  up  the  steep  path  to  the  foothills. 
Shrivelled  and  dark,  old  and  frail,  she  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  pull  one  foot  after  the  other; 
nevertheless  she  was  carrying  a  half-grown  dog 
in  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  partly 
led,  partly  dragged  two  miserable  mongrels  tied  to 
gether  by  pieces  of  old  gunny-sack. 

"  Buenas  noches;  como  estas,  Dona  Perritos?  " 
called  the  Padre,  as  she  drew  near. 

The  woman  cast  a  glance,  half  friendly,  half 
frightened,  toward  the  priest,  then  dropping  her 
eyes  and  clasping  her  dog  tighter  to  her  breast,  she 
hurried  past  us  without  a  word. 

"  Lady  of  the  little  dogs,"  I  translated.  "  That's 
it,  isn't  it?  Poor  thing,  how  frightened  she  looks. 
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Is  she  crazy  ?  Dona  Perritos !  Surely  that  can't 
be  her  name." 

"  No,  por  supuesto,  no,"  replied  the  Father, 
"  but  she  has  been  called  it  so  long  that  her  real 
name  has  been  forgotten,  except  by  a  few  of  us  old 
folk.  She  lives  in  that  adobe  up  yonder,  all  alone 
except  for  her  friends,  the  dogs ;  any  stray  cur  she 
happens  to  meet  she  adopts;  I  don't  know  how 
many  she  must  have  up  at  her  place  now.  Every 
morning  she  goes  around  from  house  to  house 
collecting  food  for  them.  Crazy  ?  Well,  I  sup 
pose  she  is — but  always  quiet  and  perfectly  harm 
less.  Everyone  pities  her  and  saves  any  food  that 
is  left  over  for  her  and  her  dogs. 

"Have  you  never  heard  her  story?  It  was 

written  years  ago  by  a  Gringo "  the  good 

Father,  blushing  painfully  hastily  corrected  him 
self,  "an  American,  I  mean,"  he  went  on,  "who 
was  out  here  for  some  trouble  with  his  lungs;  but, 
poor  fellow,  he  never  lived  to  have  it  published,  and 
left  the  manuscript  with  me  when  he  died.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  it  I'll  get  it  for  you." 

Disappearing  into  one  of  the  many  little  cell-like 
rooms  that  opened  off  the  corridor,  the  Father 
returned  almost  immediately.  '*  Here  it  is,"  he 
said.  "  Now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little  while." 

The  paper  was  yellow  with  age,  but  the  hand 
writing  was  perfectly  legible.  Sitting  there,  on 
the  steps  of  the  old  Mission,  in  the  soft  twilight,  I 
read  the  story  of  Dona  Perritos  : 

Lounging  nonchalantly  in  the  great  Mexican 
saddle,  his  sombrero  pushed  far  back  on  his  black, 
curly,  well-shaped  head,  and  a  little  brown  cigarillo 
between  his  full  red  lips,  Juan  Flores  was  letting 
his  mare  pick  her  own  way  down  the  steep,  stony 
trail  through  the  thick  growth  of  chaparral. 

Though  the  sun  had  already  dropped  into  the 
ocean,  it  had  left  behind  a  bright  red  afterglow 
in  the  sky,  and  the  twilight  promised  to  be  a  long 
one;  it  would  not  be  dark  for  some  time,  so  there 
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was  no  need  to  hurry.  Juan  had  the  whole  night 
ahead  of  him  for  dancing — he  would  be  at  Dofia 
Isabel's  early  enough — no,  there  was  no  hurry. 

But  even  if  there  had  been,  it  would  have 
mattered  little  to  Juan  Flores;  for  Juan  never 
hurried  if  he  could  help  it — especially  if  he  were 
enjoying  himself — and  "he  was  enjoying  himself 
now,  lazily,  indolently,  sensuously,  as  he  lolled  in 
his  saddle. 

The  day  had  been  an  intensely  hot  one,  and  the 
ride  from  his  ranch  over  the  mountains  long  and 
dusty,  but  since  the  sun  had  set  it  had  become 
much  cooler,  and  the  slow,  easy  motion  of  his  little 
mare  as  she  came  slowly  down  the  trail  was 
delightfully  restful. 

From  time  to  time  Juan  would  throw  back  his 
head,  blow  a  cloud  of  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
draw  in  a  deep  breath  of  the  fresh,  sage-ladened 
air,  and  hum  a  bar  or  two  of  a  love  song,  before 
taking  another  puff  of  his  cigarillo. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  straightened  up  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  an  old,  rambling  adobe,  on  one 
side  of,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  trail. 

"  I  wonder  if  Felisa  has  already  gone,"  he 
mused.  "  I've  a  great  notion  to  stop  and  see  "  ;  but 
he  did  not  get  down  from  his  horse. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  several  acres  of 
sloping,  rocky,  barren-looking  land  covered  with 
tar-weed,  had  evidently  once  been  quite  an  impos 
ing  structure,  but  was  now  in  a  terribly  run-down, 
dilapidated  condition  :  panes  were  gone  from  the 
windows,  tiles  from  the  roof,  and  the  rains  of 
many  a  winter  had  cut  huge  gulches  in  its  mud 
walls. 

"  What  in  hell  have  those  two  old  dragons  to  be 
so  stuck  up  about  that  they  can't  let  that  girl  take 
a  step  without  one  of  them  tagging  after  her?" 
Juan  muttered  contemptuously,  as  he  slowly  lifted 
one  leg  over  the  pommel  and  slid  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  kitchen — they  were 
evidently  preparing  supper,  and  a  faint  glow  from 
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a  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  that  Juan 
knew  was  Felisa's. 

Throwing  the  reins  over  the  mare's  head  he  left 
her  standing  in  the  trail ;  then  making  his  way 
carefully  through  the  bushes  past  the  front  of 
the  house  he  sped  like  a  deer  across  the  open 
ground  and  crouched  beneath  Felisa's  window. 

"  Felisa,  Felisa  mia,"  he  called  softly. 

Immediately  the  light  went  out.  "  Juan  !  Juan 
Flores!  is  it  really  thou?"  came  back  in  a  flutter 
ing  whisper. 

"  Si,  por  supuesto,  whom  didst  thou  think  it 
might  be  ?  "  Juan  answered  suspiciously.  "Didst 
expect  anyone  else  ?  ' ' 

"No,  no;  of  course  not,  of  course  not";  Felisa 
leaned  out  of  the  window.  "  But  Juan,  Juan,  why 
art  thou  here,  and  what  dost  thou  want?" 

"Want!  What  do  I  want?  Oh,  nothing 
much.  I  was  just  coming  past  and  I  stopped  to  see 
if  I  could  not  walk  down  to  Dona  Isabel's  with 
thee." 

"  Oh,  but  of  course  thou  canst  not.  What  art 
thou  thinking  of  ?  Thou  knowst  that  is  impossible. 
Tia  Rebeca  would  not  let  me  go  at  all  if  she  even 
dreamt  thou  couldst  have  such  a  thought." 

"But  why,  why?"  Juan  insisted.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  walk  down  with  thee;  I'd  not  eat  thee, 
would  I?" 

"No,  no!"  Felisa  laughed  softly,  "how 
absurd!  But  really,  Juan,  thou  must  know  that 
such  a  thing  is  impossible.  Tia  Lorena  always 
goes  everywhere  with  me.  And  oh,  Juan,  please, 
please  do  go,"  she  urged,  "for  Tia  may  be  back 
here  any  minute — she  only  went  to  the  kitchen  to 
press  some  lace — and  if  she  finds  me  in  the  dark, 
she  might — oh,  I  don't  know  what  she  might  not 
think.  And  if  Tia  Rebeca  should  but  imagine 
anyone  had  been  here  talking  to  me,  she  would  not 
let  me  go  at  all." 

4  Well,  then  I  suppose  I  must  go  .on  alone," 
Juan  Flores  answered  sullenly,  "but  Felisa, 
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Felisa,"  he  pleaded,  "thou  wilt  give  me  the  first 
dance,  no?  " 

"  Seguro,  seguro,"  Felisa  whispered  happily. 
"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  I  will."  She  stood  at  the 
window  till  he  disappeared  in  the  chaparral ;  but 
turned  hastily  and  relit  the  candles  as  her  ears 
caught  the  sound  of  shuffling  footsteps  coming  from 
the  other  end  of  the  house. 

"  Not  finished  yet !  Holy  Mary,  how  thou  dost 
dwaddle,"  cried  a  little  brown  woman  entering 
the  room  with  a  piece  of  black  lace  in  her  hand. 
"  See,"  she  said,  holding  it  up  for  inspection, 
"  have  I  not  mended  it  beautifully?  and  now  that  I 
have  pressed  it,  no  one  would  ever  know  it  had 
been  torn."  Taking  a  needle  and  thread  from  her 
bosom  she  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  girl 
and  began  sewing  the  lace  on  one  of  the  flounces 
of  her  skirt. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  beautifully,  beautifully,"  Felisa 
answered  carelessly,  "but  oh,  Tia,  do  please  not 
fuss  so  over  it,  for  I  simply  can't  stand  still." 

"  But  please,  please  try  to,  Felisa,  for  I  do  want 
it  to  look  nice,  and  it  is  so  old,  I'm  afraid  I'll  tear 
it  again  if  I  hurry." 

Felisa  frowned;  then  she  smiled  as  an  old,  fat, 
black  poodle  came  bounding  into  the  room. 

"  No,  no,  Chico,  down,  down,  I  say,"  she  cried 
gaily.  "Touch  me  not  with  thy  little  black  paws. 
Pobre  Chiquito,  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  me 
to-night."  With  a  graceful  bend  of  the  lithe  figure 
the  little  animal  was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  his 
young  mistress. 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  Felisa — stand  still 
and  put  that  dirty  dog  down  !  See,  thou  hast 
broken  my  thread." 

"  Ah,  forgive  me  !  I  am  so  sorry.  But  let  me 
hold  him  but  for  a  moment."  Felisa  pressed  her 
lips  to  the  dog's  head.  "Thou  dost  not  under 
stand — dost  thou,  Chico,  querido  mio?  For  thy 
sins  must  thou  remain  at  home. 

"  Oh,  thou  shouldst  have  seen  it,  Tia  !     It  was 
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at  the  Romero's;  that  vain  Susana,  she  dances  El 
Sol — she  smiles — she  smirks,  she  casts  those  little 
pig  eyes  around  the  room.  Suddenly  she  shrieks 
and  falls  on  the  floor.  We  think  she  has  a  fit,  but 
no,  it  is  only  Chico — he  has  caught  her  by  her 
great,  fat  ankle ;  she  thinks  it  a  snake — oh,  how  we 
all  laugh!  " 

"Oh,  Felisa  mia,  for  the  love  of  heaven!  put 
that  beast  down,  and  do,  for  one  moment,  remain 
still." 

"  Bien,  bien — how  fussy  thou  art!"  Skipping 
across  the  room  Felisa  deposited  the  little,  fat 
creature  on  the  bed  carefully  covering  it  up  with 
the  skirt  she  had  evidently  just  discarded,  and  gave 
him  a  last  loving  hug.  "  Now  go  to  sleep,  there's 
a  dear,"  she  said;  then  glided  back  to  the  weary 
woman  kneeling  on  the  bare  floor. 

"  Ojala,  that  I  could  have  the  pearls  to-night," 
she  sighed.  "  I  have  never  asked  for  them  before, 
but  oh,  I  have  longed  and  longed  to  wear  them. 
See,  I  have  nothing;  even  my  dress  is  old,  and 
to-night,  at  Dona  Isabel  de  Verro's,  all  the  girls 
will  have  on  their  finest." 

"  The  pearls,"  whispered  the  little  brown  woman, 
not  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  lace  she  was  stitching 
on  the  wide,  flowing  skirt.  Her  old,  wrinkled  face, 
the  colour  of  a  dried  peach,  showed  an  almost 
childish  fear.  "Thou  knowest  I've  promised  thee 
my  string  the  day  thou  becomst  a  bride.  And  thy 
dress,"  passing  her  hand  lovingly  over  its  yellow 
satin  sheen,  "  was  it  not  the  dress  of  thy  mother — 
Dona  Irene  Wilson,  the  most  beautiful,  though  a 
foreigner  and  a  heretic,  of  all  the  women  of 
Monterey?" 

"Oh,  my  dress  is  good  enough,"  Felisa  replied 
petulantly. 

She  was  very  beautiful  as  she  stood  there  fixing 
a  rose  in  her  hair  and  balancing  on  tiptoe  to  get 
the  effect  in  the  little,  cracked  glass  hanging  on 
the  wall  between  two  candles.  Her  soft  black  hair, 
parted  in  two  wavy  masses  and  carried  back  over 
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the  shell-like  ears,  was  held  by  a  great  ivory  comb 
on  the  top  of  her  little  head;  her  skin,  a  delicate 
white,  had  a  constant  flow  of  soft  pink  underneath 
that  came  and  went  with  every  thought.  But 
her  eyes  were  Felisa's  greatest  beauty — large, 
soft,  dark  blue  eyes— the  eyes  of  her  English 
mother. 

"  But  I  do  so  want  the  pearls,"  she  pleaded. 
11  And  my  wedding  night !  Ah,  that  is  so  long  to 
wait.  Perhaps  next  year,  perhaps  never.  Thou 
dost  not  use  them,  and  why  not  I  ?  Thou  shouldst 
see  Concha  de  la  Vega's  and  Mercedes  Cota's. 
And  I — I  have  nothing!  " 

"Bah I  Have  I  not  seen  them  many,  many 
times?  Did  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  not 
wear  them  before  them  ?  Are  they  not  big  and  blue 
and  rough  ?  Do  they  not  look  like  eyes  of  a  dead 
fish  ?  Bah  I  what  kind  of  pearls  are  they  ?  Abalone, 
strung  together  by  Indians.  Why,  nina  mia,  our 
pearls  are  worth  a  fortune.  Thou  knowest  they  are 
all  we  have  left." 

Ah  yes,  she  knew  the  story.  Felisa  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  She  ought  to  know  it — she  had 
heard  it  often  enough.  How  her  father,  wild  and 
dissolute,  the  handsome,  spoiled  son  of  an  old 
family,  had  lost  at  monte  herd  after  herd,  ranch 
after  ranch,  till  when  he  died  the  two  lone  sisters 
left  in  his  charge  had  nothing  of  all  the  great 
fortune  bequeathed  them  by  their  father,  but  this 
poor,  old  adobe  in  its  few  acres  of  barren  foothill 
land,  and  the  string  of  pearls  which  had  been  in 
the  family  as  long  as  the  family  had  existed  I  The 
tradition  was,  it  had  been  given  by  Philip  of  Anjou 
to  a  beautiful  ancestress  in  old  Spain ;  and  the 
legend  ran  that  the  family  would  die  out  when  it 
ceased  to  own  the  pearls. 

Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because  it  was 
their  sole  remaining  possession  of  all  their  former 
grandeur,  the  two  women  had  kept  it  within  their 
grasp,  and  neither  the  prayers  nor  tears  of  their 
brother  had  been  able  to  force  th<em  to  part  with  it. 
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They  had  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts  and  each 
treasured  her  string  as  something  sacred. 

'The  pearls?  What  do  I  hear  of  pearls?" 
asked  a  rasping  voice,  as  a  massive  form  almost 
filled  up  the  wide  doorway.  Dona  Rebeca  never 
moved  her  jaws  when  she  spoke;  even  her  lips 
seemed  motionless,  but  the  light  in  her  little  eyes 
made  up  for  any  lack  of  expression  in  her  other 
features. 

She  was  a  commanding  figure  as  she  stood  there, 
her  arms  folded  over  her  pillow-like  bosom.  Un 
like  her  sister  her  skin  was  of  a  dead  whiteness, 
but  her  colourless  face  was  redeemed  by  great 
bushy  black  eyebrows,  and  by  a  reddish,  stubby 
growth  which  adorned  her  upper  lip.  Her  pale 
little  grey  eyes  searched  them  both  as  if  she  would 
read  their  souls. 

"Thou  shalt  not  have  the  pearls;  neither  mine 
nor  those  of  thy  aunt.  Hers  she  has  promised 
thee  for  thy  bridal  gift,  but  mine  thou  shalt  not 
have  till  my  eyes  close  to  open  no  more.  And 
listen,  Felisa,  I  will  have  no  more  of  Juan  Flores. 
No  half-breed  shall  ever  take  an  Escharen  to  wife. 
'Tis  said  he  is  rich — bah !  What  do  riches  count? 
All  the  gold  in  California  could  not  cleanse  his 
blood.  Though  he  had  a  thousand  herds  for  every 
one  he  owns ;  though  his  ranches  were  many  times 
doubled — no  son  of  an  Indian  should  ever  call  me 
'  Tia.'  So  cast  no  more  eyes  at  him,  muchacha." 

Dona  Rebeca  never  acknowledged,  even  to  her 
self,  the  native  blood  in  her  own  veins.  It  had 
happened  so  long  back,  no  one  knew  just  when ; 
and  though  it  cropped  out  again  and  again ; 
although  her  own  sister  with  her  mahogany  skin, 
straight  black  hair  and  beady  eyes  gave  the  lie  to 
her  words — she  ignored  it  utterly. 

Felisa  closed  her  lips  tightly,  but  the  hot  blood 
surged  over  face  and  neck.  She  tossed  her  head 
haughtily  and  a  rebellious  look  shot  from  under 
half-closed  lids,  but  she  dared  no  reply. 

Well  she  knew  the  weight  of  that  strong,  white 
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arm,  for  many  a  time  had  she  felt  it  when  a  child ; 
and  though  she  might  not  feel  it  now,  her  punish 
ment  would  be  a  worse  one  and  harder  to  bear 
should  she  further  anger  the  old  woman  :  she  would 
be  kept  from  the  baile ;  and  had  she  not  promised 
this  same  Juan  Flores  the  first  dance? 

"Fear  not,  Tia  mia,  make  thyself  easy;  I  shall 
make  no  eyes  at  Juan  Flores.  Are  there  not 
enough  pure-blooded  Spaniards  and  to  spare? 
And  are  there  not  Gringos  also — though,  bah  I  I  do 
not  care  for  them !  They  are  cold  and  stupid  and 
dance  like  frogs.  But  have  I  ever  waited  one  little 
moment  for  a  partner  ?  If  one  is  not  ready  is  there 
not  always  another?  Do  I  have  to  beg  for  a 
dance?" 

With  a  graceful  turn  of  her  wrist,  Felisa  caught 
up  her  bright-coloured  fan  hiding  her  face,  all 
but  her  eyes.  With  a  timid,  beseeching,  languid 
glance  she  swept  the  room ;  then  let  her  eyelids 
slowly  fall. 

Tia  Lorena  regarded  her  with  adoring  eyes  and 
even  Dona  Rebeca's  great  flabby  lips  relaxed  a 
little  as  she  half  laughed,  or  rather  croaked. 

"  Ha,  ha,  thou  knowest  thy  worth — none  better. 
Bueno,  bueno,  it  is  just  as  well,  perhaps.  Play  the 
butterfly,  look  the  flower,  but  be  the  eagle.  Thou 
must  make  thine  own  nest  and  lie  in  it  afterward. 
Let  no  foolish  nonsense  turn  that  little  head  of 
thine.  Beauty  thou  hast — though  thine  eyes  are 
English — but  beauty  does  not  last;  make  use  of  it 
while  thou  hast  it.  There  is  Antonio  Jwares  and 
Cesar  Calvare,  and  that  Senor  Robles  from  Mexico, 
and  that  Americano,  Meester  Thompson ;  all  have 
riches — choose  but  choose  quickly;  thou  art  not 
the  only  girl  in  Dos  Cuervos,  and  thou  hast  but  thy 
beauty.  I  say — choose  quickly." 

She  turned  her  great  figure  and  noiselessly  as 
she  had  come,  rolled  away. 

"Oh,  why  can't  I  have  the  pearls?"  Felisa 
pleaded,  as  soon  as  she  was  sure  her  aunt  was  out 
of  hearing.  "  Querida  mia,  do  let  me  have  thine !  " 
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"  No,  no,"  repeated  the  woman,  still  stitching 
the  lace  but  glancing  around  toward  the  door  with 
a  scared  look. 

"  Be  quiet — she  will  hear!  Thou  knowest  I  dare 
not.  And  oh,  Felisa — be  thou  still  till  I  finish — 
we  must  make  haste  I  Thou  willst  be  late  and  will 
have  no  partner  for  all  thy  proud  boasting.  Oh, 
child  of  my  heart,  it  grows  dark,  and  if  thou  dost 
not  leave  soon,  Rebeca  will  not  allow  thee  to  go 
alone  through  the  woods ;  and  thou  knowst  I  can 
not  spare  the  time;  thou  knowst  I  have  much 
to  do." 

11  No,  I  did  not  know.  Dost  mean  I  am  to  be 
allowed  to  go  alone?  Has  Tia  Rebeca  said  so?  " 

'  Yes,  this  once  because  I  have  promised  that 
Gringo  woman  her  dress  to-night  and  it  is  not  yet 
done.  Rebeca  said  thou  mightst  go  alone  if  thou 
went  while  it  was  still  light ;  so  do  stand  still  till  I 
finish.  Of  course,  I  am  to  go  to  bring  thee  back ; 
I  will  meet  thee  by  the  arroyo  at  eleven.  And  oh, 
nina  mia,  do  not*  keep  me  waiting,  for  my  soul 
comes  up  in  my  mouth  and  chokes  me  when  I  am 
alone  at  night." 

"  Foolish,  foolish,  Tia.  What  is  there  to  hurt 
thee?  Art  afraid  of  the  bandit  Senor  Murieta — he 
is  dead,  thou  knowest;  or  of  his  ghost,  that  is  said 
to  haunt  the  forest?  Why  shouldst  thou  come  at 
all  ? — I  fear  nothing.  If  Tia  Rebeca  were  not  so 
foolish  I  could  come  back  alone." 

"  No,  no,  that  is  not  possible!  "  the  old  woman 
said,  giving  a  last  loving  pat  to  the  mantilla 
covering  the  girl's  head  as  she  gently  pushed  her 
out  of  the  door.  "  Hasta  luego — break  not  too 
many  hearts  and  be  not  late  at  the  arroyo." 

Felisa  kissed  her  hand  to  the  two  little  black 
eyes  peering  at  her  wistfully  from  under  the  old 
dress  on  the  bed,  then  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
down  the  steep  path  ;  but  when  she  was  in  the  small 
forest  which  hid  the  house  from  the  main  road  she 
stopped.  She  wanted  the  pearls — why  should  she 
not  have  them  ?  They  would  be  hers  some  day, 
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hers  by  right — why  should  she  not  have  them  now  ? 
And  Juan  was  to  be  there ! 

A  stubborn  look  crept  into  her  eyes.  Slowl)  ~he 
turned  and  glanced  back.  Yes,  she  would  try  it. 
She  knew  just  where  they  were  hidden,  between 
the  mattresses  of  Tia  Rebeca's  bed.  That  was 
in  the  front  room.  They  would  be  having  their 
chocolate  in  the  patio  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
She  could  easily  slip  in  without  being  heard,  and 
if  they  did  see  her — she  hesitated — she  heard  a 
gentle  patter  patter.  Ah,  here  was  an  excuse,  it 
was  Chico — he  was  following  her.  Calling  him 
softly,  she  picked  him  up  and  hurried  back.  Slip 
ping  off  her  high-heeled  slippers  she  tiptoed  across 
the  wide  veranda  and  entered  the  door. 

The  room  was  almost  dark,  but  the  little  candle 
always  kept  burning  in  front  of  the  virgin  on  the 
altar  gave  light  enough  for  her  purpose. 

The  voices  of  the  old  women — the  hoarse,  croak 
ing  one  of  Tia  Rebeca  and  the  gentle  one  of  her 
sister — could  be  plainly  heard  as  they  chatted  and 
gossiped  over  their  evening  meal. 

Felisa  folded  back  the  heavy  old  silk  counter 
pane  and  the  drawn-worked  sheets ;  then  threw  the 
blankets  to  one  side  and  thrust  her  hand  between 
the  mattresses.  The  upper  one  was  of  feathers ;  the 
under  one  of  moss.  In  the  centre  of  the  latter  a 
cavity  had  been  scooped  out,  in  which,  wrapped  in 
an  old  lace  rebozo,  lay  the  coveted  pearls. 

Thrusting  them  hastily  in  her  bosom  she  put 
back  the  blankets,  carefully  spreading  and  smooth 
ing  down  the  coverlet.  Then  picking  up  the  dog 
again  she  gave  him  a  kiss  on  his  little  cold  nose, 
put  him  down  gently  and  softly  closed  the  door. 

She  would  be  late,  but  what  would  that  matter; 
would  she  not  create  all  the  more  stir  when  she 
entered  adorned  with  the  pearls  ?  All  had  heard  of 
them  but  none  of  her  friends  had  ever  seen  them ; 
their  mothers  perhaps,  but  that  was  many  years 
ago  when  the  aunts  had  been  young  and  gone  them 
selves  to  dances.  They  had  often  told  her  of  that 
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time ;  at  least,  Tia  Lorena  had — of  what  a  belle  Tia 
Rebeca  had  been ;  of  the  many  offers  she  had  had, 
and  of  how  she  had  never  married  because  there 
had  been  so  many  she  could  not  make  a  choice. 

Felisa  tossed  her  head;  perhaps  that  was  true, 
and  perhaps  it  wasn't,  but  that  was  long  ago  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  one  could  easily  make  a  mistake. 
However,  it  was  not  worth  wondering  about. 
Her  mind  flew  forward. 

Juan  Flores  would  be  there — he  would  be  wait 
ing  I  What  would  he  think  of  the  pearls?  Would 
he  think  her  beautiful  ?  Yes,  she  was  sure  he  would. 
Had  his  eyes  not  already  told  her  so,  even  without 
them  ?  Now  when  he  saw  her — their  glorious  satin 
sheen  glistening  in  her  dark  hair — his  lips  would 
surely  speak. 

The  warm  blood  surged  to  her  cheeks.  How 
glad  she  was  that  Tia  Rebeca  was  too  fat  to  come 
and  that  Tia  Lorena  had  to  finish  the  drawn-work 
for  the  Gringo's  wife.  She  would  have  no  duena, 
and  if  Juan  asked  her  to  slip  outside  during  the 
dance  she  could.  Her  heart  beat  with  a  kind  of 
frightened  joy. 

But  she  would  be  late  and  he  might  have  be 
come  impatient  and  taken  another  partner  for  the 
contradanza.  She  grew  cold  at  the  thought  and 
hurried  on. 


II 

FROM  far  down  the  road  Felisa  could  hear  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  violins  with  the  twang-twang  of  the 
accompanying  guitars  and  the  high,  nasal  voice  of 
Jos6  Valesco  singing  La  Jota. 

She  glided  from  palm  to  palm,  the  pearls  clasped 
under  her  mantilla.  She  must  get  in  by  one  of  the 
many  back  entrances,  so  she  could  deck  herself 
with  them  before  entering  the  sala. 

Through  the  deep-seated  windows  appeared  the 
bright-coloured  dresses  of  the  girls,  mostly  reds  and 
yellows,  lighted  by  the  many  candles  hanging  from 
the  walls,  and  intermingling  with  them,  the  equally 
bright,  short  coats  and  scrapes  of  the  men,  as  they 
passed  in  the  grand  left  and  right.  Lined  along 
the  other  side  of  the  long  room  the  fat,  bronze  faces 
of  the  duenas  showed  like  a  background  of  huge 
dark  pansies. 

In  the  broad  doorway  lounged  a  group  of  cabal- 
leros,  smoking.  Among  them,  like  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  young  Greek  god,  stood  Juan  Flores. 

Leaning  against  one  of  the  great  door-posts,  a 
small  brown  cigarillo  held  gracefully  in  his  left 
hand,  he  was  gesticulating  emphatically.  His  low- 
toned  voice,  a  soft,  throaty  baritone,  could  just  be 
heard,  now  and  again,  as  the  singer  within  gasped 
for  breath.  The  group  around  him,  by  their  eager 
faces,  were  evidently  much  interested.  La  Jota  was 
finished — Felisa  crept  nearer  and  could  make  out 
what  he  was  saying. 

21 
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Juan  was  telling  of  his  exploit  with  the  bandits 
over  the  mountain — how  he  had  killed  two  single- 
handed,  and  had  taken  the  third  prisoner. 

She  had  heard  him  tell  it  often  before,  but  it  was 
to  her  always  new;  the  same,  delicious  cold  chills 
ran  down  her  back ;  the  same  pride  made  her  pulse 
beat  faster  and  her  eyes  shine  brighter  each  time 
she  heard  it — and  then  how  handsome,  how  brave 
he  was  I  How  common  and  ordinary  Miguel  Valde 
and  Jacobo  Niladez  and  all  the  other  familiar  figures 
looked  in  comparison  to  this  stranger.  What  if  he 
were  a  half-breed?  Did  they  not  all  have  more  or 
less  of  the  native  blood?  Only  theirs  was  from 
grand  or  great  grandmothers  while  his  was  a  little 
nearer — from  his  mother.  Bah  !  what  did  she  care  ? 
Was  he  not  handsome,  brave  and  rich  ?  What 
could  one  ask  for  more?  And  besides — yes,  even 
if  he  had  not  told  her  yet  in  so  many  words,  she 
felt  sure  he  loved  her  and  she  knew  she  loved  him. 
What  did  she  care  for  Tia  Rebeca? 

The  fiddles  and  guitars  were  tuning  up  for 
another  dance.  Still  the  group  by  the  door  lingered 
— they  wanted  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  brave  deed 
and  the  harrowing  details;  but  Juan,  Felisa  felt 
sure,  was  simply  telling  the  story  to  put  in  time 
until  she  came.  So  although  she  would  dearly 
have  loved  to  listen — for  the  tale  never  grew  old 
to  her — she  felt  she  must  not  keep  him  waiting 
longer.  So  slipping  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
protecting  roof — the  full  moon  was  peeping  up 
behind  the  foothills  and  made  things  as  bright  as 
day — she  reached  the  back  of  the  house,  and  entered 
by  one  of  the  many  doors  without  being  seen. 

In  the  bedroom  which  was  set  aside  for  the 
women,  a  candle  had  been  left  burning  on  each  side 
of  the  great  mirror  Don  Jos6  had  brought  from 
Spain  years  before. 

Felisa,  throwing  her  mantilla  aside,  stood  before 
it.  She  intertwined  one  string  of  the  great,  white 
pearls  in  the  meshes  of  her  black  hair,  and  wound 
the  other  twice  around  her  slender  neck.  Then 
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snatching  up  the  ever-present  rouge,   she  lightly 
touched  each  cheek. 

How  beautiful  she  was !  Was  that  really  she  ? 
She  stood  gazing  at  her  reflected  image,  intoxicated 
with  her  own  loveliness.  All  at  once  she  felt  she 
was  not  alone;  there  was  no  sound,  yet  by  the 
means  of  some  sixth  sense  she  knew  someone  else 
was  present.  An  almost  hypnotic  power  forced 
her  to  turn — a  pair  of  red,  evil  eyes  were  regarding 
her  from  the  open  window.  With  a  startled  cry 
and  not  knowing  what  she  did  she  took  a  step 
toward  them,  but  in  a  flash  they  were  gone.  She 
ran  to  the  door;  the  patio  was  empty.  Not  a  soul 
was  in  sight.  She  must  be  dreaming — it  was  some 
trick  of  the  moonlight. 

She  waited  a  moment  to  still  the  quick  beating 
of  her  heart,  then  glided  into  the  sala. 

The  music  had  just  stopped,  but  as  she  appeared 
there  was  a  general  gasp  of  amazement,  and  then  a 
cry  of  "La  Cachuchal  "  and  the  musicians  imme 
diately  struck  up  that  favourite  air.  Felisa  hesi 
tated  a  moment,  then  throwing  back  her  head  and 
lifting  her  yellow  skirt  in  each  hand,  she  seemed  to 
fly  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

As  her  little  feet  in  her  satin  slippers  glided  in 
and  out  of  the  intricate  figures  of  the  dance,  she 
never  once  lifted  her  long  lashes ;  nevertheless  she 
saw  clearly  through  their  dark  fringe  that  Juan 
Flores  had  come  in  and  was  watching  her  every 
movement  with  fascinated  eyes.  She  felt  their 
ardent  fire  go  through  and  through  her ;  it  went  to 
her  head  like  champagne.  Faster  and  faster  she 
danced,  improvising  new  steps  as  she  went  on  until 
the  loud  "  bravos  "  and  clapping  almost  drowned 
the  sound  of  the  music.  As  she  stopped,  Juan's 
heavy,  gold-embroidered  sombrero  was  the  first  of 
many  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  his  applause  was  the 
loudest  and  sweetest  to  her  ears.  With  a  graceful 
bend  of  her  body  as  she  stopped,  she  caught  up  his 
hat,  and  with  a  deft  turn  of  her  wrist  placed  it 
coquettishly  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
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"Oh,  senorita,"  he  whispered  hotly,  as  he 
claimed  his  dance,  "  thou  hast  danced  my  heart 
away ;  thou  art  always  lovely,  but  to-night  all  others 
beside  thee  are  as  stars  to  the  sun.  Ah,  Felisa, 
querida  mia,  life  of  my  soul,  I  love  thee,  alma  mia, 

1  love  thee "  and  he  pressed  her  passionately  to 

him. 

As  round  and  round  they  swung  in  the  slow, 
Spanish  waltz  she  lay  passive,  heavenly  happy  in 
his  arms ;  now  she  was  sure  of  his  love. 

"  Steal  out,  as  soon  as  thou  canst  get  away — I 
will  be  by  the  great  oak  near  the  spring.  No  one 
will  see  thee,  and  thou  hast  no  duena,"  he  urged, 
as  the  music  stopped. 

14  No,  no — someone  would  notice "  she 

replied  hurriedly.  "  That  would  not  do — I  dare 
not.  But  listen,  I  have  promised  to  leave  at  eleven. 
Tia  Lorena  meets  me  at  the  barranco.  I  will  leave 
an  hour  earlier — at  ten,  then  thou  canst  walk  with 
me  as  far  as  that ;  she  will  be  there  about  that  time. 
There  are  many  trees  and  she  has  bad  eyes.  Thou 
canst  slip  away  when  we  see  her.  No,  no,  we  must 
not  dance  again  to-night,"  she  added.  "  No  one 
must  suspect — they  talk  so  much.  If  Tia  Rebeca 
finds  out  she  will  lock  me  up.'* 

All  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  a  dream  to  Felisa, 
but  a  happy  dream.  The  gay  faces,  bright  laughter, 
the  music — all  were  pleasant  enough,  but  all  were 
unreal — it  was  all  a  happy  maze — the  real  happi 
ness  would  come  afterward.  One  caballero  after 
another  whirled  her  away — one  after  another 
whispered  sweet  speeches  in  her  ear;  singly  they 
meant  nothing,  but  all  went  to  make  up  the  pleasant 
whole. 

After  the  light  wine  and  great  pieces  of  cake  had 
been  handed  around  by  dark,  silent  Indian  girls, 
Felisa  pleaded  headache  as  an  excuse  and  said 
"  Adi6s  "  to  the  hostess,  Dona  Isabel. 

"  No,  no,  she  would  accept  no  escort;  Tia 
Lorena  was  waiting  outside;  no,  no  one  could  see 
her — she  was  behind  the  palms;  she  was  in  her 
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working-dress  and  would  die  of  shame  if  anyone 
were  to  find  her  so.  Yes,  she  would  take  her  a 
piece  of  the  delicious  cake ;  no  one  could  make  such 
cake  as  Dona  Isabel.  Tia  Rebeca  always  said  that 
— no,  no  wine,  Tia  Lorena  never  drank  wine. 

Adios,  adios "  and  Felisa  slipped  away  from  the 

laughing,  protesting  throng. 

But  it  was  Juan  Flores — not  Tia  Lorena — who 
was  waiting  behind  the  palms. 

"  At  last,  at  last,  querida  mia,"  he  whispered, 
clasping  her  in  his  arms. 

For  an  instant  she  lay  passive  as  his  lips  met 
hers,  then  pushing  him  gently  from  her  she  said: 

"  Listen,  Juan,  we  have  but  one  little  hour — 
perhaps  not  that;  Tia  Lorena  may  appear  at  any 
moment;  she  may  have  started  earlier — she  always 
does.  So  we  must  talk;  must  make  plans.'* 

"But  what  plans?"  Juan  asked  surprised. 
"  Have  I  not  said  I  love  thee,  and  hast  thou  not 
promised  to  be  my  wife  ?  Is  it  not  so — light  of  my 
life  ?  No  ?  I  will  go  to-morrow  to  the  aunts — I 
will  tell  them." 

"  No,  no,  Tia  Rebeca  will  never  consent!  " 

"  And  why  not?  Am  I  not  rich — are  not  much 
cattle  and  much  land  mine?  Or  is  not  a  Flores 
worthy  to  marry  an  Escharen  ?  "  and  he  drew  him 
self  up  haughtily. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Felisa  hurriedly; 
she  could  not  insult  him ;  could  not  tell  him  it  was 
because  of  his  Indian  blood.  "Thou  see'st,"  she 
went  on  lamely,  "  Tia  Rebeca  will  have  it  that  I 
marry  an  Americano  ;  she  says  they  work  hard ;  that 
they  make  money  for  their  wives ;  that  they  do  not 
spend  all  their  time  and  money  at  monte — but,  bah  I 
what  do  I  want  with  a  cold  Gringo.  No,  no,  Juan, 
I  love  thee;  but  we  must  wait." 

"But  why  wait?  I  love  thee — I  want  thee  at 
once.  I  will  not  wait;  to-morrow  night  I  will  bring 
my  horse  and  we  will  go  to  Santa  Maria.  Padre 
de  Roguero  is  my  friend.  He  will  marry  us." 

"Ah,  but  the  pearls!"  interrupted  Felisa,  for 
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the  first  time  remembering  her  precious  jewels. 
She  put  her  hand  involuntarily  to  her  head. 

"  But  they  are  thine,  no?  "  asked  Juan,  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  No,  not  yet.  Tia  Lorena  gives  me  her  string 
on  my  wedding  night,  but  she  would  not  dare  to  if 
I  married  thee.  Tia  Rebeca  would  not  permit  it; 
and  hers  I  should  never  have.  She  would  never 
forgive  me.  I  took  them  to-night  without  their 
knowing  it — Tia  Rebeca  would  beat  me  if  she  found 
out,  and  would  never  allow  me  to  have  them.  But 
what  do  I  care?  "  she  added  in  a  different  voice. 
"  Only — I  have  always  looked  forward  to  having 
them,  but  then  I  did  not  know  thee.  Now  I  have 
thee ;  thou  art  rich  and  canst  buy  me  other  pearls ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so  why  should  we  let  such 
things  keep  us  apart?  "  and  she  pressed  his  arm 
lovingly. 

11  Well,  well,  there  really  is  no  great  hurry," 
Juan  replied,  "  why  should  we  quarrel  with  thine 
aunts?  Thou  shouldst  have  the  pearls;  they  are 
thine  by  right — thy  grandmother  and  her  mother 
before  her  wore  them,  and  thou  shalt  also.  We 
will  wait.  I  will  make  love  to  the  old  she-devils, 
and  they  will  not  suspect  I  am  after  thee.  Here  is 
the  barranco.  I  will  leave  thee  here,  light  of  my 
my  soul,  for,  as  thou  sayst,  Tia  Lorena  must  not 
see  me  to-night." 

He  pressed  Felisa  to  him  and  kissed  her  good 
night. 


Ill 

WHEN  he  left  her,  Felisa  walked  on,  Juan's  kisses, 
still  warm  on  her  lips  sweeping  away  every  other 
sensation.  Then  she  stopped  and  turned.  She 
was  in  the  wood  now  but  he  was  plainly  visible  in 
the  moonlight.  He  had  seated  himself  by  the  way 
side  on  a  fallen  tree  and  was  puffing  at  one  of  his 
little  brown  cigarillos. 

"  Ah — he  cares  not  to  return  to  the  dance;  he  is 
thinking  of  me,"  she  murmured  softly. 

She  felt  tempted  to  run  back  for  a  last  good  night 
— for  a  last  kiss;  but  no,  Tia  Lorena  might  come 
any  moment;  so  throwing  him  one  unseen  she 
resolutely  turned  her  face  again  toward  the  foothills. 

But  she  dreamed  as  she  walked — the  dull,  every 
day  life  was  forgotten.  Tia  Rebeca,  with  her  con 
tinual  fault-finding,  her  dry  sermons  of  what  had 
been  proper  when  she  was  a  girl ;  her  ever-ready 
axioms  were  things  of  the  past.  Life  was  some 
thing  different,  deeper,  broader,  sweeter.  Felisa 
put  her  hand  to  her  head;  she  frowned.  "  Oh,  the 
pearls ;  why  had  she  taken  them  ?  What  matter 
whether  she  ever  had  a  pearl  or  not?  "  All  her 
previous  longing  for  them  seemed  so  trivial,  now 
she  had  Juan's  love. 

But  how  was  she  to  get  them  back  to  their 
hiding-place  ?  She  could  not  do  so  before  morn 
ing  for  the  great,  mahogany  bedstead  was  Tia 
Rebeca's. 

"Well,  what  matter?  Could  she  not  replace 
them  when  the  Tia  was  taking  her  siesta  on  the 
cool  back  porch  the  next  day  ?  But  she  must  hide 
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them    now — even    Tia    Lorena's    bad    eyes    might 
notice  them." 

Felisa  took  off  the  string  from  her  neck,  and 
untwining  the  other  from  her  hair,  wrapped  them 
in  her  handkerchief,  and  was  just  about  to  place 
them  in  her  bosom  when  an  arm  was  thrown  round 
her,  ancj  before  she  had  even  time  to  scream  they 
were  snatched  from  her  hands,  while  a  hoarse  voice 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  whisky  breathed  in  her 
ear  : 

"  Ho,  ho,  my  little  senorita — it  isn't  the  first  time 
you've  seen  me  this  evening,  is  it?  And  didn't  I 
hear  you  tell  your  greaser  friend  just  now  that  these 
were  stolen  goods?  Well,  I'm  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  so  think  I  had  best  relieve  you  of  these." 

Felisa  gave  one  startled,  terrified  look  at  the 
brute ;  then  putting  forth  all  her  strength  struggled 
fiercely.  To  her  surprise  and  delight  she  found 
herself  free ;  with  a  bound  she  was  beyond  his  grasp 
and  flew  up  the  steep  path  as  if  she  had  wings  to 
her  feet. 

But  she  did  not  go  far;  a  sudden  fear,  greater 
than  that  of  the  ruffian,  stopped  her.  The  fear  of 
her  aunt — Tia  Rebeca — she  would  kill  her  !  No, 
no,  she  must  not  let  the  thief  escape;  she  would 
follow  him. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  she  had  ascended  she  came 
down  the  path.  Soon  she  was  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  She  could  hear  him  staggering  noisily 
through  the  underbrush,  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  forest.  Flitting  from  tree  to  tree  she  followed. 
The  man  was  either  too  stupid  or  too  drunk  to  fear 
pursuit.  He  was  evidently  making  for  his  camp. 
The  neigh  of  a  horse  was  heard.  A  clearing  was 
soon  reached  where  the  remains  of  a  fire  was  still 
smouldering.  The  man  went  up  to  the  horse ;  he 
was  going  to  mount  it;  he  would  escape!  Felisa's 
heart  almost  stood  still.  No — he  had  changed  his 
mind. 

He  threw  a  log  on  the  dying  fire ;  took  out  a  pipe 
and  lit  it ;  then  seating  himself  on  the  ground  he 
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unwrapped  the  handkerchief  and  spread  it  out  on 
his  knee.  How  the  pearls  glistened  !  A  broad  beam 
of  moonlight  breaking  through  the  overhanging 
trees  fell  on  them — they  glimmered  like  satin. 

The  man  was  half  drunk — how  easy  it  would 
be  to  overcome  him.  Her  lover  was  not  a  mile 
distant.  Felisa  turned  like  a  flash  and  swiftly  but 
silently  as  a  serpent  threaded  her  way  through  the 
tangled  chapparal. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  at  Juan's  side. 
He  was  still  sitting  smoking  where  she  had  last 
seen  him.  Breathless  from  fear  and  running  she 
could  not  speak,  but  trembling  threw  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"Why,  querida  mia  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "where 
hast  thou  been  ?  Tia  Lorena  passed  me — it  is  fully 
twenty  minutes — she  goes  to  Dona  Isabel's.  She 
asked  if  I  had  seen  thee,  but  of  course  1  had 
not." 

"  Oh,  Juan,  Juan — come,  come  quickly  !  "  Felisa 
panted,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  "  the  pearls, 
the  pearls — a  brute — a  great,  drunken  brute  has 
stolen  them  !  He  is  even  now  in  the  woods — not 
a  mile  from  here — come  quickly  before  he  gets 
away!" 

She  caught  her  lover  by  the  shoulder  and  almost 
shook  him  in  her  impatience. 

"  But  listen — light  of  my  life "  Juan  stut 
tered,  "what  can  I,  only  one  man,  do  against 
many  ?  And  I  know  there  are  many ;  one  never 
goes  alone,  and  besides,  I  have  only  this  one  small 
weapon "  pointing  to  his  belt. 

"Yes,  yes,  the  very  thing!"  Felisa  cried 
seizing  and  drawing  from  its  scabbard  a  bright, 
sharp  stiletto — "this  will  do  splendidly.  Oh, 
Mother  of  Christ — hurry  !  I  have  seen  him ;  he 
sits  and  smokes — he  is  drunk — the  pearls  are  on 
his  knee." 

She  tried  to  force  the  dagger  into  Juan's  hands. 
"No,  no,"  he  protested,  thrusting  the  weapon 
away,  "  let  us  go  back  to  Dona  Isabel  and  get  help. 
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There  are  many  men  there — we  will  surround  the 
woods  and  capture  the  bandits " 

"Oh,  but  they  are  not  bandits,"  Felisa  wailed, 
11  only  one  half-drunken  Gringo.  Thou  alone  canst 
easily  overcome  him  !  " 

"No,  no,"  Juan  said  firmly,  "pearls  are 
only  pearls — I  will  not  risk  my  life  for  such 
baubles " 

"Baubles!"  replied  Felisa  coldly;  she  was 
calm  now — she  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face. 
"  Baubles — dost  thou  not  know  that  these  baubles 
are  worth  thousands  ?  That  we  look  upon  them 
as  almost  sacred  ?  But  that  is  not  all — they  are  not 

mine — I "  she  hesitated  an  instant,  "  I  stole 

them  to  wear  to-night.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
known  as  a  thief — now  willst  thou  come  and  help 
me?" 

"  No,"  Juan  replied  stubbornly,  "  I  will  not." 

Without  a  word  Felisa  left  him. 


Ten  minutes  later  she  burst  like  a  hurricane  into 
the  great  front  room.  Tia  Rebeca,  her  head  done 
up  in  an  old  silk  rebozo,  her  fat  face  looking  like  a 
great,  pale  moon,  was  sitting  up  in  bed  telling  her 
rosary.  The  smoking  candle  before  the  shrine  was 
the  only  light  in  the  room. 

With  a  startled  gesture  the  old  woman  dropped 
her  beads. 

"What  is  wrong?  Where  is  thy  aunt?  Why 
dost  thou  come  this  way  ?  Why  dost  thou  not 
come  in  through  the  patio?"  Without  waiting 
for  an  answer  she  shot  one  question  out  after 
another. 

Felisa,  white  and  silent,  had  sunk  down  on  the 
nearest  chair. 

'  The  pearls "  she  said  at  length. 

"  The  pearls  !  "  shrieked  Tia  Rebeca — "  what  of 
the  pearls?  Have  I  them  not  now  under  my 
body?" 

"The  pearls,"  Fejisa  went  on,  as  though  she 
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had  not  heard  the  question,  "are  gone.  I  took 
them  to  wear  to-night,  and  I  have  been  robbed." 

With  one  bound  the  old  woman  was  out  of  bed ; 
with  one  sweep  of  her  powerful  arm,  counterpane, 
sheets,  blankets  and  mattress  were  on  the  floor. 
Then  she  squatted  down,  and  with  hasty,  eager 
fingers  searched  the  cavity  in  the  under  mattress — 
her  hands  came  out  empty  !  She  gazed  at  them 
bewildered,  as  though  she  could  not  believe  her 
senses ;  then  she  slowly  got  up — she  tried  to  speak ; 
her  toothless  gums  ground  together;  her  great,  fat 
lips  covered  with  foam  quivered  helplessly,  but  no 
words  came.  For  a  moment  she  stood  there — a 

§reat  mass  of  inert  flesh,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
triding  forward,  she  seized  Felisa  by  the  hair. 

"  And  so,  thou — thou — thou  spawn  of  an  English 
woman — like  a  serpent  hast  bitten  those  that  be 
friended  thee — hast  stolen  like  the  thief  thy  mother 
before  thee  !  " 

Felisa  had  cowered  before  her,  but  at  the  word 
"  thief  "  she  tried  to  struggle  to  her  feet — a  dull  red 
surging  up  into  her  face.  "My  mother  a  thief? 
Thou  liest!  thou  liest !  " 

"Thief — yes,  a  thousand  times  a  thief!  "  hissed 
her  aunt.  "  Did  she  not  steal  thy  father  from  the 
Holy  Church  ?  May  her  soul  burn  in  hell !  And 

thou — out  of  my  house "  She  raised  her  great, 

fat  hand  and  blow  after  blow  rained  down  on 
Felisa's  head. 

Deafened  and  almost  blinded  the  girl  finally 
wrenched  herself  loose  and  sprang  through  the 
open  door.  Down  the  path  she  flew,  but  only  for 
a  short  distance — then  she  stopped.  The  cool 
night  air  after  the  stuffy  room  had  somewhat 
calmed  her.  Where  was  she  going?  She  did 
not  know.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  Like  a  flash 
came  the  answer  :  Get  back  the  pearls  !  She  must 
get  them  at  any  cost ;  no  one  should  ever  call  her  a 
thief !  She  began  running  again.  But  how  was 
she  to  get  them  ?  She  did  not  wait  to  think  or 
reason  how  she  was  to  get  them ;  all  she  thought 
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was  that  she  must — must  get  them.  She  made  no 
plans ;  one  idea  and  one  alone  dominated  her — she 
must  get  them  back.  She  hastened  onward,  and 
only  when  she  reached  the  opening  in  the  woods 
did  she  slacken  her  pace. 

Creeping  stealthily  through  the  tangled  chap- 
paral  she  was  soon  again  at  the  clearing.  The 
fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  still  sitting  on  the 
ground,  but  now  with  his  head  thrown  back  against 
a  tree  and  his  mouth  open,  was  the  man,  sound 
asleep. 

The  pearls  lay  on  his  knee — one  dirty  hand 
half  hiding  them.  Felisa  dropped  to  her  knees  and 
scarcely  breathing  crept  forward.  She  was  able 
with  her  left  hand  to  touch  one  end  of  a  string ; 
slowly  and  deftly  she  pulled — it  sank  to  the  earth. 
Then  she  tried  the  other  string — the  sleeping  hand 
seemed  to  know  a  stranger  was  near  and  closed 
tighter.  Felisa  drew  back  and  waited.  Then  she 
tried  again — this  time  it  came.  She  stooped  for 
ward  to  pick  them  up,  when,  with  an  oath,  a  heavy 
hand  seized  her  by  the  back.  The  man  was  awake, 
and  though  drunk,  he  was  not  drunk  enough ;  for 
still  holding  her  he  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  little  Spanish  devil,"  he  cried  in 
a  thick  voice,  "  you  thought  you  could  get  the  better 
of  Jack  Jones,  did  you  ?  Well — you'll  have  to  pay 
for  your  fun,  you  will.  Here — let  me  have  a  taste 
of  those  pretty  lips  of  yours,"  the  brute  pulled  her 
up  and  pressed  his  great  lips  to  hers. 

Felisa  felt  faint  and  weak — a  wave  of  nausea 
swept  over  her — she  couldn't  breathe;  she  was 
losing  consciousness.  With  a  great  effort  she 
pulled  herself  together;  if  she  fainted  she  was  lost. 
She  struggled  desperately  to  free  herself ;  she 
struck  at  him  frantically.  There  was  a  flash  of  steel 
in  the  moonlight — without  realising  it  she  was  still 
grasping  the  dagger  she  had  tried  to  force  into 
Juan's  unwilling  hand. 

A  warm,  red,  sticky  stream  struck  her  in  the 
face,  half-blinding  her — the  great  body  quivered. 
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loosened    its    arms,    staggered    and    fell    at    her 
feet. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  there  was  a  loud  knock 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  adobe  on  the  hill,  and  a 
bright  voice  called  : 

11  Open,  open,  Tia  Rebeca !  " 

It  was  Felisa,  a  clotted  mass  in  her  hands.  Her 
loud,  mirthless  laugh  rang  out  shrilly.  "  See, 
see,"  she  cried  gaily,  "  here  are  the  pearls;  are  they 
not  beautiful?  Beautiful?  Bright  red,  not  dull 
white  as  they  were!"  and  she  held  them  out  to 
the  two  trembling  old  women ;  then  she  sank  down 
wearily  on  the  doorstep. 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  like  a  child  she  sobbed,  "  I  want 
to  go  to  bed ;  I  want  to  go  to  my  bed." 

From  that  night  her  mind  has  been  a  blank  to 
all  that  went  before.  She  had  always  loved  dogs, 
and  now  they  seem  her  only  interest ;  she  pets  and 
feeds  them  and  plays  with  them  hours  at  a  time. 

When  the  two  old  aunts  died,  some  years  after 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  some  charitable 
American  had  Felisa  placed  in  a  Home  for  the 
Friendless ;  but  separated  from  her  friends,  the 
dogs,  she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  and  they  were 
forced  at  last  to  bring  her  back.  The  neighbours 
all  know  her  story  and  pity  her;  and  they  all  see 
that  she  lacks  food  neither  for  herself  nor  her  dogs. 

The  doors  of  the  Mission  were  thrown  open ;  the 
evening  service  was  at  an  end ;  the  worshippers 
streamed  out. 

"  But  the  pearls?  "  I  asked,  as  the  Padre  joined 
me.  "  What  became  of  the  pearls?  " 

"The  pearls,"  replied  the  good  man,  crossing 
himself,  "  were  cursed  with  human  blood,  so  were 
given  to  Our  Holy  Mother  the  Church." 
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"An,  sweetheart — how  canst  thou  take  it  so 
calmly  ?  There  were  but  ten  days — ten  short  days, 
and  thou  and  I  were  to  be  made  one.  Ten  days  ! 
Light  of  my  life,  think  of  it !  Holy  Mother  of 
Christ !  it  will  be  weeks  and  weeks — months 
perhaps — the  good  God  knows  how  long,  and  all 
for  the  whim  of  an  old  man." 

"  Aye,  but  Lorenzo,  thou  knowst  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  whim,  and  besides,  the  old  man 
is  thy  father."  The  girl  spoke  coaxingly,  almost 
pleadingly,  but  on  her  face  also  was  a  look  of  keen 
disappointment.  It  was  hard  to  have  to  put  off  her 
marriage,  but  then,  if  Don  Jose"  Moreno  could 
really  regain  his  sight  by  an  operation  it  was  only 
right  he  should  have  the  chance;  and  if  he  had  to 
make  the  long  journey  to  the  city  it  was  but  fitting 
that  his  only  son  should  accompany  him. 

She  was  very  beautiful  as  she  sat  on  the  low  step 
of  the  adobe  and  looked  up  at  the  man  leaning 
against  the  pillar  of  the  doorway,  petulantly  blow 
ing  wreaths  of  smoke  into  the  night  air. 

Lorenzo  Moreno's  handsome  face  scowled  only 
the  more  darkly.  "A  whim,  a  whim,  nothing  but 
a  whim,"  he  burst  out  passionately.  "  Here  he 
has  been  going  blind  for  the  last  three  years.  At 

*  Mexican  for  twin.  Among  the  Californians  a  twin  i» 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  the  evil  eye. 
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first,  naturally  he  was  impatient  and  irritable — that 
was  to  be  expected — but  as  the  time  went  on  and  he 
got  worse  and  worse  he  became,  in  a  way,  recon 
ciled,  and  all  would  have  been  well  if  that  cursed 
Gringo  hadn't  brought  the  news  about  this  new 
doctor.  Since  father  heard  how  he  cuts  the  disease 
from  the  eyes  as  we  do  the  rotten  from  the  apples 
he  has  been  like  one  wild,  for  we  had  no  money  and 
much  was  needed ;  the  great  man  does  not  work  for 
thanks.  God  of  my  soul,  it  has  been  awful;  I 
thought  he  would  go  mad ;  night  after  night  he 
walked  his  room  praying  the  saints  to  send  him 
gold.  Then  this  Americano  Davis  comes  along 
and  offers  to  lease  the  hundred  acres  with  the  old 
house  down  near  the  barranco.  He  offers  much 
more  than  it  is  worth,  and  father,  who  hates  the 
whole  race  and  had  sworn  never  to  let  one  of  them 
put  foot  on  an  acre  of  his,  jumps  at  the  chance  like 
a  trout  at  a  fly.  I  was,  as  thou  knowst,  down  at 
the  coast,  but  he  would  not  wait  for  my  return ;  he 
must  sign  the  lease  at  once;  he  must  have  the 
money,  and  now  he  is  wild  to  be  off,  and  we  leave 
for  the  city  at  dawn.  I  reminded  him  how  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  wedding ;  how  disappointed 
the  people  would  be,  and  besides,  what  bad  luck  it 
was  to  put  it  off.  He  will  listen  to  nothing.  '  My 
eyes,  my  eyes,'  is  all  he  says,  '  when  I  get  back  my 
eyes  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  weddings.'  " 

"  Ah,  but  think,  Lorenzo,  of  what  he  has  had  to 
suffer.  Two  sons  lost  in  that  terrible  fight  with 
the  Americanos  at  Rio  San  Gabriel,  and  one  at  the 
Plains  of  the  Mesa.  Then  all  his  land  but  the  Dos 
Perros  taken  from  him,  and  then  his  eyes.  Is  it 
any  wonder  he  is  nearly  mad  ?  Think,  dear,  how 
happy  he  will  be  when  thou  hast  returned.  Then 
we  shall  have  the  wedding  and  thou  wilt  feel  glad 
and  proud  of  what  thou  hast  done." 

"Perhaps,"  responded  the  man  more  gently, 
"  but  is  it  right  to  try  to  prevent  what  the  good  God 
has  willed  ?  If  He  did  not  intend  him  to  be  blind 
why  did  He  send  him  the  disease?  I  have  heard 
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Father  Farez  tell  him  that  many  a  time  when  it  first 
came  on  and  he  was  so  wild." 

"  That  is  something  I  don't  understand,"  replied 
the  girl,  "  I  have  often  wondered  about  it.  We 
cut  our  finger-nails,  thou  thy  hair,  and  the  old 
people  when  they  have  the  pains  in  their  bones  go 
to  the  hot  baths  of  the  Indians.  Is  that  not  also 
going  against  the  wishes  of  the  good  God  ?  If  He 
did  not  wish  thee  to  have  hair  on  thy  face  why  send 
it?  And  wouldst  thou  have  the  old  people  suffer 
the  pain?" 

11  Oh,  but  that  is  different.  Dost  thou  not  think 
so?"  Lorenzo  asked  rather  lamely. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  girl,  "  and  whether 
it  is  right  for  the  great  doctor  to  cut  the  disease  out 
of  men's  eyes  or  no;  whether  it  is  right  for  the 
senor,  thy  father,  to  let  him  or  no,  that  I  cannot 
tell  either;  but  of  one  thing  I  feel  sure:  if  the  poor 
old  blind  man  has  decided  to  go  to  the  city  it  is 
right  for  thee,  the  only  one  of  his  family  left  him, 
to  go  too." 

"  Thou  mayst  have  right;  indeed,  I  am  sure  thou 
hast,  but  that  makes  it  no  easier  to  do.  Thou  art 
so  cold,  Anita  !  Thou  canst  not  suffer  as  I  do. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  thou  knowst  really  what 
love  is." 

The  girl's  lips  quivered  slightly;  a  pained  look 
came  into  her  dark  eyes.  She  got  up  slowly  ;  laying 
a  hand  on  her  lover's  arm  she  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

"It  hurts  me  here,"  pressing  her  other  hand 
against  her  heart,  "to  hear  thee  speak  so,  dear," 
she  said.  "  Thou  knowst  my  life  has  been  a  lonely 
one.  I  am  poor;  my  family  is  dead — the  only 
living  one  is  my  granduncle,  a  man  I  have  never 
seen,  who  has  never  seen  me,  and  yet  through 
whom  I  am  forced  to  receive  the  little  money  I  need 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together  and  to  dress  so  I 
shall  not  be  a  shame  to  the  family  of  Ortega — the 
family  he  is  so  proud  of.  This  was  all  I  had ; 
nothing,  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  a  lonely 
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old  age.  Then  thou  earnest  with  thy  beauty  and 
thy  love  and  offered  me  thy  heart ;  and  now  thou 
questionest  my  love.  Ah,  Lorenzo,  my  love  is  so 
great — too  great,  at  times,  it  seems,  to  be  borne — it 
hurts.  I  never  sleep  but  I  pray  the  good  God  to 
let  me  some  day  prove  my  love,  for  I  have  nothing 
but  myself  to  give  in  return,"  she  added  sadly. 

"  Forgive  me,  light  of  my  soul,  I  am  not  myself 
to-night.  It's  like  tearing  my  heart  out,  the  very 
thought  of  leaving  thee,  and  I  don't  like  putting 
off  our  wedding — it's  bad  luck.  I  never  really 
doubted  thy  love  ;  I  know  thou  are  right.  Of  course 
I  must  go  with  my  father.  May  the  Blessed  Virgin 
smile  on  the  journey  and  bring  us  safely  back. 
Ah,  then,  sweetheart,  there'll  be  no  more  parting." 


II 

"  IT  can't  be  true;  it  can't  be  true  I  It's  some 
invention  of  the  evil  one  to  torture  me.  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  see;  if  I  could  but  see !  " 

Great  tears  ran  down  the  shrunken  cheeks  of  the 
old  man.  He  had  been  a  giant  in  his  day ;  a  man 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  of  wonderful  strength, 
and  now  it  was  a  pitiful,  an  awful,  sight  to  see  him 
leaning  forward  in  the  old  horsehair  chair,  every 
muscle  tense,  hands  clenched  until  the  veins  stood 
out  like  black  cords,  while  great  beads  of  sweat 
rolled  down  his  forehead  and  mingled  with  his 
tears,  as  he  moaned  over  and  over  the  same  words, 
"  If  I  could  but  see;  if  I  could  but  see  !  " 

The  operation  had  been  a  failure.  The  doctor 
had  not  given  much  hope  from  the  first.  '*  It  was 
not  only  cataracts,"  he  said,  "  but  also  an  affection 
of  the  optic  nerve." 

But  Don  Jose  would  listen  to  nothing.  He 
would  risk  the  operation ;  and  now,  though  he  had 
heard  the  scientific  explanation  without  understand 
ing  a  word,  he  understood  the  sentence  only  too 
well — he  was  totally  blind  with  no  hope  for  the 
future. 

It  had  been  bad  enough  before,  but  then  he  had 
been  able  to  make  out  objects  in  a  very  bright  light 
by  means  of  powerful  glasses,  and  could  see  enough 
to  make  his  way  around  the  old  house  and  out  into 
the  sunlit  garden.  That  had  been  hard  enough, 
God  knows ;  but  now  ! 

He  had  been  getting  reconciled  to  his  partial 
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blindness ;  then  had  come  the  report  of  the  wonder 
ful  operations  that  Doctor  Ziegler  had  performed ; 
how  all  had  been  successful ;  and  he  had  felt  sure 
if  others  had  regained  their  sight  he  could  his,  but 
instead  it  had  only  made  matters  worse. 

He  had  hoped  and  prayed  so  trustfully  only  to 
receive  this,  a  living  death.  It  was  more  than  he 
could  bear;  and  now  had  come  this  news  from 
Father  Farez  in  addition — this  terrible,  unbeliev 
able  news;  the  lease  he  had  signed  for  the  hundred 
acres  was  no  lease  at  all,  but  a  deed  for  the  whole 
rancho  of  Dos  Perros. 

"It  could  not  be  true;  it  could  not  be  true!  " 
But  even  as  he  asserted  it  so  stubbornly  he  felt  in 
his  heart  it  was  true.  He  had  heard  of  the  same 
trick  before.  The  Americanos  had  played  it  often 
enough  on  the  ignorant  Californians — people  who 
took  one's  word  as  they  would  a  bond.  Many  had 
sold  their  ranches  for  a  pittance,  thinking  they  were 
merely  renting  them.  But  he  had  never  imagined 
it  possible  that  they  would  dare  to  try  the  game 
on  him.  And  besides,  he  had  intended  to  lease 
only  a  hundred  acres,  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  this 
deed,  Father  Farez's  letter  said,  called  for  his  whole 
ranch. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  !  What  a  besotted, 
childish  fool !  He  remembered  how  Davis  had 
brought  him  the  papers,  and  had  returned  the 
following  day  with  two  witnesses  (Lorenzo  had 
gone  down  to  the  coast  with  a  drove  of  cattle),  and 
had  asked  him  in  their  presence  if  he  had  read  and 
understood  what  he  was  signing ;  and  he,  egotisti 
cal  ass,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  approaching 
blindness  and  that  he  could  not  have  read  English 
even  if  his  eyes  had  been  all  right,  had  asserted 
that  he  understood  perfectly. 

The  sum  Davis  had  offered  had  been  so  large 
and  his  need  so  great.  He  had  been  in  deadly  fear 
the  man  would  back  out  at  the  last  moment.  Oh, 
he  should  have  suspected  some  treachery.  But  he 
would  fight  them  with  his  last  centavo,  and  if  there 
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were  an  ounce  of  justice  left  in  this  God-forsaken 
land  he  would  win. 

Then  he  remembered  he  had  not  a  centavo.  Dr 
Ziegler's  fee  and  the  long  stay  at  the  hospital  had 
used  up  all  the  money  they  had  brought. 

Lorenzo  sat  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  stiff  and 
rigid,  and  watched  his  father.  He  would  have 
given  his  right  arm  to  have  helped  him,  but  alas, 
even  that  would  have  been  of  no  use.  To  Lorenzo 
his  father  had  always  been  a  kind  of  god.  He  it 
was  who  had  been  the  best  shot,  the  most  skilful 
and  daring  horseman  in  all  the  countryside,  and  in 
throwing  the  lasso  had  not  his  equal  in  California. 
Tall  and  strong,  towering  above  all  his  neighbours, 
a  man  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  justice,  slow  to 
anger  and  quick  to  forgive,  with  a  keen  discernment 
of  right  and  wrong,  he  had  been  regarded  as  the 
last  and  final  judge  in  all  the  little  disputes  for 
miles  around.  And  now  to  see  this  powerful  man 
cast  down  and  helpless,  weeping  like  a  woman ! 
Oh,  it  was  terrible!  "  Mother  of  Christ,"  his  son 
prayed  silently,  "let  me  help  him.  Anything, 
anything  I  will  do.  Show  me  but  the  way." 

"  But  we  must  fight  them,"  went  on  Don  Jose* ; 
"  it  will  take  gold,  much  gold,  but  we  must  get  it. 
We  are  poor  now,  but  some  of  our  old  neighbours 
will  help  us.  I  would  not  ask  it  if  there  were  any 
other  way — God  knows  I  did  not  beg,  even  for  my 
eyes — but  now  we  must.  How  much  didst  say  it 
would  take,  Lorenzo  mio?" 

"  I  have  seen  every  lawyer  in  the  city  and  stated 
the  case,"  his  son  replied  wearily,  "and  not  one 
would  undertake  it  without  a  retaining  fee  of  a 
thousand  dollars  at  least.  I  thought  we  could 
easily  get  one,  as  did  Antonio  Maries  and  the 
Venzueles,  who  would  take  our  case  and  be  paid 
in  land  when  he  had  won ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
heard  thou  hadst  acknowledged  to  having  read  and 
understood  the  deeds  they  each  said  they  would 
require  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  before  they  would 
touch  it  at  all." 
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"A  thousand  dollars  in  cash!"  repeated  his 
father  helplessly.  "  Where  could  we  get  that  sum 
of  ready  money?"  He  turned  his  sightless  eyes 
questioningly  towards  the  window  at  which  Dona 
Brigida,  his  brother's  widow,  sat  at  her  drawn-work. 

They  had  come  to  her  after  leaving  the  hospital. 
"Thou  hast  not  the  money,  hermana  mia,  no?" 
he  asked  tentatively. 

"I?  God  of  my  soul,  no.  Where  should  I 
have  gotten  such  a  sum  ?  Thou  knowst  I  have 
nothing.  Do  I  not  pay  out  a  silver  peso  every 
time  old  Doctor  Brown  comes  to  see  Concha  ? 
And  do  I  not  burn  two  great  candles  before  our 
Holy  Virgin  every  Friday  that  she  may  intercede 
for  my  poor  child  ?  No,  I  have  it  not,  and  if  I  had 
I  would  not  throw  good  money  after  bad.  Thou 
knowst  how  it  always  turns  out.  Have  Cali- 
fornians  right  or  wrong  it  matters  not;  the 
Gringos  always  win.  Are  the  courts  ours?  No, 
they  are  theirs  and  naturally  decide  in  their 
favour." 

"Aye,  aye,  by  the  Holy  Cross  it  is  true;  thou 
hast  right ;  thou  hast  a  sharp  tongue — it  stings,  but 
it  speaks  the  truth.  But  what  can  we  do?  What 
is  left  for  us?  Dos  Perros,  our  home,  is  all  we 
have ;  without  it  we  are  beggars.  We,  the 
Morenos,  beggars!  "  sobbed  the  old  man. 

Lorenzo  got  up  and  left  the  room.  He  could  no 
longer  stand  it. 

Since  the  messenger  had  come  from  Father  Farez 
they  had  talked  and  talked,  but  always  in  the  same 
circle ;  always  coming  round  to  the  same  point,  their 
utter  helplessness.  All  night  he  had  sleeplessly 
tossed  on  his  cot  listening  to  the  sobs  and  groans 
of  his  father ;  all  the  endless  day  he  had  spent  going 
from  one  lawyer  to  another,  only  to  receive  the 
same  answer. 

It  was  growing  dark.  Lorenzo  went  over  and 
gazed  out  of  the  window.  He  did  not  hear  the 
door  he  had  just  come  through  open  again  and 
noiselessly  shut. 
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"  God  of  my  soul,"  he  said  aloud,  "  let  me  help 
him,  let  me  do  something — only  show  me  a 
way." 

"It  is  easy  to  talk  but  wouldst  thou  really  do 
it?"  The  question  was  a  whisper. 

Turning  he  found  his  aunt,  Dono  Brigida,  at  his 
side,  her  mouth  close  to  his  ear  and  her  hard,  little, 
beady,  black  eyes  regarding  him  searchingly. 

"Wouldst  thou  really  help  thy  father?"  she 
said. 

"  Would  I  help  him  ?  God  of  my  life,  what  dost 
thou  mean,  aunt?  Canst  thou  really  show  me  a 
way  ?  But  it  is  not  like  thee  to  ask  a  useless 
question  ;  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  " 

He  caught  her  hand  eagerly.  "  Hast  thou  the 
money?  Willst  thou  lend  it  us?" 

"  Come,"  was  all  Dona  Brigida  answered.  She 
led  the  way  down  the  long,  dark  corridor  till  she 
came  to  her  own  room.  She  motioned  him  to  enter, 
went  in  after  him,  then  closed  and  carefully  locked 
the  great  door. 

The  large,  low  room  was  almost  in  complete 
darkness;  great  heavy  curtains  hung  before  the 
broad  windows,  but  a  dim  glow  from  the  dying 
embers  of  a  wood-fire  on  the  hearth  made  the 
objects  discernible. 

Dona  Brigida  went  to  a  table,  found  a  candle  and 
lighted  it  at  the  embers.  With  this  she  lighted  a 
score  in  the  great  brass  sconces  that  hung  from  the 
wall.  Then  going  over  to  a  corner  she  lifted  the 
heavy  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Child  from  its 
pedestal  which  stood  before  the  altar.  Without  a 
word  she  beckoned  Lorenzo  to  approach. 

He  had  watched  his  aunt  as  one  hypnotised,  and 
now,  obeying  her  motion,  drew  near.  Suddenly, 
with  a  gasp  of  astonishment,  he  seemed  to  awake 
from  a  dream,  for  there  in  a  cavity  in  the 
pedestal  was  gold,  a  great  heap  of  bright  gold 
pieces. 

"Is  it  not  a  safe  bank?"  whispered  his  aunt; 
"  who  would  think  of  it  being  under  our  Holy 
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Mother?  I  trust  not  the  banks  of  the  Gringos,  but 
here  I  know  it  is  safe." 

"And  thou  art  going  to  let  us  use  this  to  get 
back  our  land?"  Lorenzo  cried  joyfully,  but  then 
added  half-rep roachfully  :  "  Oh,  aunt,  why  didst 
thou  make  the  poor  padre  suffer  so  ?  Why  didst 
thou  not  tell  him  at  once  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  not  so  loud,  for  the  love  of  God; 
someone  may  hear."  She  closed  his  lips  with  her 
hand.  "  Wait,  wait,  not  so  fast,  my  son."  Dona 
Brfgida  pushed  him  back  as  he  was  about  to  thrust 
his  hands  into  the  pile  of  gold.  "Thou  hast  said 
thou  wouldst  do  anything  to  help  thy  father,  no  ? 
Well,  here  is  thy  chance.  Here  are  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars — the  lawyers  said  one  thousand, 
but  be  thou  sure  it  will  take  double  that  amount.  I 
have  saved  and  worked  and  pinched  for  every 
dollar.  Thinkest  thou  it  were  for  myself?  No, 
no,  but  for  Concha ;  and  for  her  it  is  now ;  when 
thou  hast  married  her  all  she  has  will  be  thine, 
and  thou  canst  use  it  as  thou  see'st  fit,  but  until 
then  thou  touchest  not  one  centavo." 

"But  aunt,"  gasped  Lorenzo,  "art  thou  mad? 
Thou  knowst  I  am  to  wed  Anita  Ortega.  Already 
six  weeks  past  our  wedding  was  to  have  been,  but 
I  had  to  make  this  cursed  journey  with  my  father ; 
and  besides,  Concha  would  not  marry  me.  We 
have  always  been  as  children  of  one  mother;  she 
looks  upon  me  as  a  brother.  No,  no,  aunt,  put 
this  crazy  notion  away,  but  lend  my  father  the 
money.  I  am  sure  he  will  win  and  thou  shalt  lose 
nothing  by  the  loan,  I  assure  thee." 

"  Listen  thou,"  commanded  Dona  Brigida,  "  the 
last  time  she  and  thou  were  together,  dost  remember 
it  ?  No  ?  It  is  more  than  a  year  now ;  thou  danced 
and  sang  and  made  love  to  her;  thou  didst  not  act 
as  a  brother,  nor  did  my  poor  Concha  regard  thee 
as  one;  she  did  not  understand  that  so  thou  acted 
with  all  girls ;  she  thought  thou  loved  her.  When 
the  days  passed  and  thou  went  no  farther,  when 
thou  let  her  leave  thy  father's  house  and  told  her 
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not  thy  love  in  words,  then  first  she  began  to 
understand;  but  then  it  was  too  late. 

"  We  came  back  here.  I  saw  how  it  was,  but 
said  nothing.  God  of  my  life  !  what  could  I  say  ? 
She  was  interested  in  nothing.  Night  after  night 
I  heard  her  weeping ;  then  she  caught  the  cold  and 
then  the  cough ;  ever  since  she  has  been  getting 
weaker  and  weaker.  I  have  had  Dr  Brown  and  the 
great  specialist  that  was  here  from  the  East,  and  I 
prayed  and  prayed  to  the  Virgin.  But  what  use  ? 
Thee  it  was  she  wanted.  This  last  week  thou  hast 
been  here  she  has  been  more  like  herself ;  the  cough 
is  still  bad  but  she  is  brighter.  I  have  watched 
her,  oh,  how  keenly  !  and  I  know  if  she  has  thee 

and  thy  love  she  will  live,  if  not "  Dona  Brigida 

hesitated.  "  But  look,"  she  went  on,  grasping 
Lorenzo's  wrist  with  her  long,  bony  fingers  until 
he  almost  cringed;  "  listen,  if  thou  marry  Concha, 
thou  marriest  her  for  love ;  I  will  not  have  it  said  I 
bought  thee  for  her.  Thou  must  tell  this  Ortega 
girl  thou  hast  made  a  mistake;  that  thou  hast 
always  loved  thy  cousin.  I  would  rather  see  my 
child  dead  than  have  her  know." 

"  But  I  can't — the  thing  is  impossible  !  "  prp- 
tested  Lorenzo,  putting  his  hands  out  as  if  to  ward 
off  a  blow.  "  I  have  promised  to  marry  Anita ;  every 
thing  is  ready,  everyone  expects  it.  I  couldn't 
break  my  word  even  if  I  would." 

"  And  so  that  is  the  way  thou  wilt  help  thy 
father,  poor  blind  man  ?  I  might  have  known  as 
much,"  sneered  Dona  Brigida.  She  caught  up 
the  Virgin  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  crush  her 
and  slammed  her  down  upon  the  pedestal  covering 
up  her  hoard  of  gold. 

"  I  will  give  thee  until  morning.  Think  it  well 
over." 

Wetting  her  fingers  in  her  mouth  she  carefully 
snuffed  out  each  candle ;  then  unbarring  the  door 
she  motioned  him  to  precede  her,  went  out  after 
him,  and  closed  and  locked  it  with  a  great  brass 
key  which  she  deposited  in  her  bosom. 
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Lorenzo  had  not  said  another  word,  but  like  one 
in  a  bad  dream  had  watched  every  movement  of  his 
aunt. 

It  was  as  if  there  were  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
chest;  something  pressing  on  his  lungs;  he  could 
not  draw  a  deep  breath.  He  felt  he  must  get  out 
side  ;  out  into  the  air  or  he  would  suffocate.  Grasp 
ing  his  sombrero  from  the  stag  horns  in  the  hall  he 
rushed  out  into  the  night.  His  mind  was  confused, 
one  thought  jumbling  against  another  in  his  brain. 
He  had  been  willing,  perfectly  willing  to  do  any 
thing  for  his  father — anything  to  get  back  the  ranch 
and  the  old  home ;  he  had  prayed  to  be  shown  a 
way,  but  not  this  way  !  No,  not  this  way. 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  care  for  his  cousin ; 
poor  little  sick  girl,  he  had  always  cared  for  her ; 
they  had  been  playmates  since  childhood.  She  and 
her  mother  had  spent  months  each  year  at  the  old 
homestead,  and  he  had  always  been  glad  when  she 
came  and  sorry  when  she  left.  It  was  not  that  she 
was  not  beautiful ;  he  knew  most  people  would 
consider  her,  with  her  pink  and  white  complexion 
and  frail  little  body,  more  beautiful  than  Anita, 
but  he  had  always  thought  of  her  as  a  sister  and  so 
he  thought  of  her  now;  besides  he  loved  Anita — 
no,  no,  he  could  not  do  it.  Even  if  he  had 
promised  the  Virgin  to  do  anything — he  could  not 
do  this ;  she  had  no  right  to  ask  it. 

Miles  and  miles  he  tramped  out  into  the  country, 
and  it  was  already  early  dawn  when,  tired  out  and 
utterly  exhausted,  he  found  himself  once  more 
before  the  door  of  his  aunt's  house.  She  had 
evidently  been  sitting  up  for  him,  for  she  opened 
the  door  at  once  when  she  heard  his  footsteps 
outside.  Giving  one  glance  at  his  drawn  face  she 
handed  him  a  lighted  candle,  but  said  nothing. 

When  he  entered  their  room  he  looked  over  at  his 
father's  cot.  The  old  man  was  lying  with  his  face  to 
the  wall,  but  Lorenzo  knew  he  was  not  asleep. 

Instinctively  he  blew  out  the  candle  and  started 
to  undress  in  the  dark.  Then  the  thought  stabbed 
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him  :  how  useless  and  senseless  that  was ;  as  though 
the  light  of  a  thousand  candles  could  have  troubled 
those  poor  sightless  eyes!  And  so  were  all  his 
acts  and  his  heroic  boasts,  all  useless,  all  vain  and 
powerless  to  help.  What  good  was  he  in  the  world 
anyway  ?  What  had  he  ever  done  ?  Weary  and 
sick  at  heart  he  lay  noiselessly  down  on  his  bed. 

There  was  a  dry  sob ;  a  slight,  restless  movement 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Lorenzo  could  not 
stand  it.  Springing  up  he  groped  his  way  across ; 
his  hands  went  out  searching  in  the  darkness ;  they 
found  the  old  face  wet  with  tears.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  by  the  low  bed. 

"  Oh,  father,  father,"  he  whispered,  "1  thought 
thou  wert  asleep.  I  would  have  told  thee  had  I 
known  thou  wert  awake.  Aunt  Brigida  was  keep 
ing  it  as  a  surprise  for  thee,  the  good  news — she 
has  gold,  more  than  two  thousand  dollars — she  will 
lend  us  it  and  we  shall  soon  have  back  our  home." 

"  Art  thou  mad,  my  son,  or  art  thou  making 
sport  of  thy  old  father  ?  ' ' 

11  No,  no,  father — I  am  speaking  but  the  truth, 
the  good  God's  truth.  Aunt  Brigida  has  two 
thousand  dollars ;  it  was  put  aside  for  Concha  when 
she  should  marry,  but  aunt  thinks  it  only  right  to 
use  it  to  fight  the  law." 

Trembling  the  old  man  sat  up ;  his  hands  groped 
around  until  they  found  the  face  of  his  son. 

"Thou  art  weeping,  Lorenzo — but  why,  my 
boy?" 

"  Oh,  for  joy,  for  joy,  father." 

"  Ah,  God  of  my  soul — I  thank  thee — I  thank 

thee "  cried  his  father.     "  And  thy  aunt  shall 

never  regret  it,"  he  added  proudly,  "when  we  get 
back  our  land  she  and  Concha  shall  have  half  of  all ; 
no,  no,  never  shall  she  regret  this  day.  She  has 
done  a  good  stroke  of  business — better  than  she 
thinks." 

He  lay  back  and  soon  fell  into  a  heavy,  dreamless 
sleep. 

But  Lorenzo  did  not  sleep. 

P 


Ill 

IT  was  a  hot  June  day ;  the  early  morning  had  been 
foggy  but  now  the  heavy  mist  had  lifted  and  the 
sun  in  all  its  power  beat  down  on  the  little  pueblo 
of  Los  Cuervos. 

The  old  woman  stopped  to  rest  under  the  shade 
of  a  live  oak,  but  she  did  not  remove  the  heavy 
pile  of  washing  from  her  head.  She  would  wait  a 
moment  before  going  up  the  steep  path  to  the  little 
adobe  on  the  foothills. 

"  May  the  devil  keep  him  long  in  purgatory 
when  he  once  gets  him  there,"  she  muttered.  "  I 
wonder  if  I  had  better  tell  her;  poor  child,  she  must 
suspect  something  by  this  time."  She  had  gotten 
her  breath  and  moved  on. 

Anita  Ortega  sat  on  the  shady  piazza.  Her 
drawn-work  had  slipped  from  her  lap  to  the  floor, 
but  she  did  not  heed  it ;  her  hands  were  idle — she 
was  not  working ;  her  eyes  gazed  off  into  space ; 
they  had  a  tired,  weary  look.  The  pink  tinge  was 
gone  from  the  soft  brown  cheek,  the  face  was 
drawn ;  there  were  great  black  circles  under  the 
eyes  and  a  sad  droop  to  the  little  mouth. 

It  was  only  eight  weeks  since  Lorenzo  had  left 
her,  only  eight  weeks,  but  it  seemed  a  lifetime.  He 
had  sent  her  word  of  the  failure  of  the  operation — 
after  that,  silence.  But  to-day  the  news  had  come. 
She  had  dreaded  something  terrible,  but  not  so 
terrible  as  this.  She  felt  stunned.  She  pitied 
Anita  Ortega  as  a  being  outside  of  herself ;  Lorenzo 
should  not  have  treated  her  so.  He  had  always 
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been  so  kind  and  tender;  how  could  he  have  done 
it? 

Anita  did  not  hear  the  old  woman  until  she  set 
down  the  bundle  of  washing  at  her  side.  "  Oh, 
Marta,  is  it  thou  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  her  head 
with  a  start. 

"  And  who  but  I  should  it  be,  child  of  my  heart  ? 
Ah,  I  see,"  looking  from  the  bit  of  paper  clutched 
in  the  girl's  hand  to  her  face.  "  Thou  hast  heard 
the  news  at  last.  Many  a  time  I  have  longed  to  tell 
thee  but  could  not ;  and  now  they  are  coming  here1 
to  live  in  the  old  de  Vera  place  until  the  lawsuit  is 
settled.  I  saw  the  little  pale  cat  making  eyes  at  him 
while  they  were  at  Don  Jose's  a  year  ago;  and  he 
has  been  making  love  to  her,  the  fickle  one,  ever 
since  he  has  been  in  the  city.  It  has  been  the  talk 
of  the  washing  hole  for  weeks." 

The  girl  winced  as  if  she  had  been  struck ;  with  a 
low  cry  of  pain  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

1 '  He  was  all  I  had  to  live  for, ' '  she  moaned ; 
"  before  he  came  I  was  happy  enough,  but  he  made 
me  love  him,  and  now  has  left  me.  It  was  cruel, 
cruel."  Suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet;  her  eyes 
blazed.  "  Oh,  may  he  suffer  as  I  do  now;  may  the 
ones  he  loves  drop  from  him,  one  by  one;  may  he 
some  day  know  how  he  has  hurt  me — may  he  dread 

the  very  sight  of  my  face;  may "  She  sank 

down  in  her  seat  and  covered  her  face  again  with 
her  hands. 

"  Oh,  what  am  I  saying?"  she  sobbed. 

4  That  is  right,  that  is  right,"  applauded  Marta, 
11  but  go  on.  That  is  not  enough,  not  half  enough." 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  "Oh,  how 
can  I  bear  it?  "  she  cried. 

"  Bear  it?  Why,  bear  it  by  getting  even  with 
him  !  "  hissed  the  old  woman,  her  dark,  wrinkled 
face  like  a  piece  of  old  parchment  close  to  the  girl's 
ear,  her  little,  half-shut  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  some 
malevolent  serpent.  "Thou  hast  not  forgotten 
thou  art  a  cuata ;  God  has  given  thee  a  great  power. 
Thou  hast  but  to  wish  him  an  evil  and  the  evil 
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will  be  his;  but  wish  he  may  be  blind  and  he 
will  lose  his  eyes;  that  he  will  be  bald  and  not 
a  hair  will  cleave  to  his  skin ;  that  like  Job  he 
may  have  boils  and  his  body  will  be  a  mass  of 
sores;  that " 

''Stop,  stop!  M  shrieked  the  girl,  springing  up 
and  grasping  her  by  the  arm ;  she  was  shaking 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  cuata.  I  had  forgotten  it.  I  may 
have  that  awful  power,  and  God  may  have  heard  me 
and  thought  I  meant  what  I  wished,  but  I  didn't. 
Oh,  Holy  Mother  of  Christ,  tell  Him  I  did  not 
mean  it !  " 

"Thou  hast  wished  it  and  it  will  happen.  But 
it  is  not  enough — wish  some  evil  to  him  himself," 
commanded  old  Marta. 

"  No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no,  and  what  I  have 
wished  I  now  unwish.  Oh,  Marta,  art  thou  really 
a  woman  ?  Didst  thou  ever  love  ?  No,  no,  I  am 
sure  not.  Why,  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  his 
head ;  I  would  not  let  an  evil  happen  to  him  for  all 
my  hopes  of  Paradise." 

Her  hands  dropped  to  her  side. 

"  He  loved  me  once — of  that  I  am  sure.  No  one 
can  ever  take  that  from  me.  And  now  he  loves 
this  beautiful  Dona  Concha.  She  is  beautiful — I 
saw  her  once;  she  is  frail  like  a  child,  and  pink  like 
a  wild  rose ;  not  strong  and  dark  as  I  am.  Oh,  if 
he  loves  her  as  I  love  him  I  can  understand  it. 
This  love — it  is  so  strong — and  he  was  not  strong, 
Marta.  I  was  the  strong  one — I  always  felt  that ; 
and  I  suppose  it  is  only  right  that  the  stronger 
should  be  the  one  to  suffer.  Now  let  us  say  no 
more,  Marta.  It  hurts  so  to  speak  of  it,  even  to 
thee.  Unthink  those  awful  thoughts  of  thine  and 
pray  the  g-ood  God  instead  they  may  be  happy." 

"  May  He  rot  my  soul  in  hell  if  I  do,"  piously 
muttered  the  old  woman  under  her  breath  as  she 
shouldered  the  washing  and  went  into  the  house. 

She  loved  Anita  as  a  daughter.  In  the  old  days 
when  the  Ortegas  had  been  among  the  wealthy  of 
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the  land  she  had  been  her  nurse.  Now  that  the 
girl  was  poor  and  alone  and  could  no  longer  keep 
a  servant,  the  faithful  old  soul,  though  forced  to 
gain  her  bread  by  washing  for  the  neighbours, 
nevertheless  still  made  her  home  with  her  and 
looked  after  her. 


IV 

MONTH  after  month  dragged  slowly  along.  The 
law  takes  its  time.  One  jury  after  another  was 
chosen  only  to  listen  to  the  different  lawyers,  dis 
agree,  and  be  discharged.  Don  Jose"  could  only 
swear  he  thought  he  was  renting  instead  of  selling. 
But  why  then  had  he  stated  before  witnesses  that 
he  had  read  and  understood  the  papers  he  had 
signed?  And  why  should  anyone  in  his  senses 
have  paid  eight  hundred  dollars,  five  times  what 
it  was  worth,  for  a  hundred  acres  of  barren  foothill 
property  ? 

It  was  proven  Don  Jose*  had  said  he  would  give 
all  he  had  in  the  world  to  recover  his  sight;  that 
he  had  acted  like  a  madman  when  he  had  heard  of 
the  wonderful  cures  Dr  Ziegler  was  making,  and 
found  he  could  not  raise  a  dollar ;  that  he  had  gone 
from  one  old  friend  to  another,  but  had  found  all 
as  poor  as  he  himself ;  that  he  had  even  sent  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Dona  Brigida,  but  had  been  refused; 
that  he  had  fully  believed  if  he  had  the  money  he 
would  regain  his  sight. 

When  finally  the  case  was  decided  it  was  decided 
against  him.  The  old  Don  took  it  seemingly  very 
quietly ;  he  said  little,  but  his  heart  was  broken, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  bore  him  to  the  little  plot 
of  sacred  ground  outside  the  pueblo. 

And  now  life  in  the  old,  tumble-down  de  Vera 
house  had  become  for  the  remaining  three  a  fight 
for  mere  existence.  The  two  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Virgin's  pedestal  had  long  since  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  litigation.  Dona  Brfgida  had  sold  her 
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house  in  the  city,  and  that  too  had  gone  with  the 
rest;  besides,  they  were  in  debt. 

"  Unhappy  me!  Unhappy  me!  that  I  was  ever 
fool  enough  to  put  my  gold  in  that  cursed  lawsuit," 
she  repeated  over  and  over  again  and  again. 

Poor  woman,  she  could  do  little  else  than 
complain  nowadays,  for  those  thin,  dark  fingers 
whose  Mexican  drawn-work  was  the  envy  of  all  Los 
Cuervos,  and  which  had  supported  her  daughter 
and  herself,  were  crippled  with  rheumatism  and 
almost  useless;  Lorenzo  had  taken  the  sickness 
from  his  wife  and  was  unable  to  work,  and  her 
daughter  was  no  better. 

"  But  it  is  all  the  doings  of  that  Ortega  girl;  she 
has  cast  the  evil  eye  on  us.  Had  I  known  she  was 
a  cuata  never  would  I  have  had  her  thwarted — no, 
not  even  for  my  daughter;  why  didst  thou  not  tell 
me?  "  she  would  cry. 

"  Because  I  never  thought  of  it  myself.  If  I 
knew  I  had  forgotten.  How  canst  thou  say  such 
things  ?  And  about  Anita  too  !  Thou  didst  not 
know  her.  She  is  white  of  heart  and  good;  she 
could  not  do  an  evil  deed  nor  think  an  evil 
thought,"  protested  Lorenzo,  but  even  he  had 
begun  to  have  doubts.  It  was  strange  that  nothing 
had  turned  out  well  since  he  had  jilted  her. 

"  Oh,  no,"  sneered  Dona  Brigida,  "  of  course 
not ;  thou  art  still  in  love  with  her,  shame  on  thee, 
the  husband  of  another.  In  thy  sight  she  is  an 
angel;  she  can  do  no  harm.  We  can  lose  the 
ranch ;  thy  father  die ;  thou  take  the  cough,  and  I, 
who  have  kept  the  family  in  bread  all  these  months, 
be  laid  up  useless — we  may  even  starve,  but  it  is  all 
chance.  No,  no,  my  son,  believe  me — it  is  that 
girl.  Thou  wilt  see — things  will  go  worse  instead 
of  better — nothing  we  can  do  will  prosper." 

And  indeed  this  was  the  general  belief  in  Los 
Cuervos.  The  men  began  to  look  askance  at  Anita 
and  shuffle  by  with  half-averted  faces  when  they 
chanced  to  meet  her  on  the  road.  Of  course,  she 
had  been  badly  treated;  they  acknowledged  that, 
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but  if  every  caballero  who  had  thrown  over  a  girl 
should  have  the  same  bad  luck  as  poor  Lorenzo  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  many. 

The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  took  her  part; 
and  many  came  to  talk  it  over  and  to  sympathise 
with  her ;  but  all  such  Anita  pretended  not  to 
understand,  though  she  boiled  inwardly.  How 
dared  they  insinuate  such  a  thing  about  her! 

Only  old  Marta,  who  had  been  both  servant  and 
mother  and  whose  tongue  could  not  be  stopped, 
was  ever  allowed  to  venture  on  the  forbidden 
ground. 

Anita  was  afraid  to  stop  her.  She  must  have 
news  of  Lorenzo,  and  there  was  no  one  else  she 
could  bear  to  have  mention  his  name. 

Every  misfortune  that  happened  to  the  man  was 
a  secret  pleasure  to  the  old  woman,  and  her  greatest 
delight  to  recount  it  to  her  beloved  mistress,  though 
always  as  though  she  deeply  sympathised  with  the 
poor  unfortunate. 

"  And  they  have  not  bread  to  eat;  yesterday  they 
would  have  starved  had  not  Senora  White,  the 
Gringo  woman  next  door,  taken  them  a  pot  of 
beans,'*  she  whined  one  day. 

Anita  sprang  up.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  at  once.  It  was  horrible !  Lorenzo  and  his 
wife  in  need  of  food!  But  what  could  she  do? 
Suddenly  like  an  inspiration  a  thought  occurred 
to  her.  She  threw  a  mantilla  over  her  head  and 
hastened  down  the  foot-path  to  the  pueblo.  She 
would  consult  Father  Farez. 

She  found  the  good  man  at  his  breakfast.  "Oh, 
Father,  I  need  thy  help,"  she  began,  "  I  have  just 
heard  an  awful  story  from  Marta.  She  says  the 
Morenos  have  not  enough  to  eat!  " 

"  I  am  afraid  she  has  told  but  the  truth,"  Father 
Farez  said. 

"  Well,  Father,  I  want  to  send  them  the  money 
I  get  every  month  from  my  granduncle.  It  is  not 
much,  only  ten  dollars,  but  it  will  be  much  to 
them." 
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"  But  how  wilt  thou  live?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  Oh,  easily,  Father.  Thou  knowst  I  can  do 
very  fine  drawn-work ;  not  as  fine  as  that  of  Dona 
Brigida,  but  now  that  her  poor  hands  are  crippled 
my  work  will  be  much  more  easy  to  sell  and  will 
bring  higher  prices.  The  money  I  get  from  my 
uncle  I  shall  really  not  need.  If  thou  couldst  but 
make  Lorenzo  believe  it  is  from  some  relation  of 
his  in  Mexico  who  has  heard  of  his  misfortune,  I 
shall  be  happier  than  I  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
It  would  be  no  lie,  Father,  no  ?  That  is,  not  a  great 
lie,  and  he  would  never  suspect,  no  ?  He  would 
never  touch  it  otherwise,  and  I  should  die  of  shame 
if  he  knew  it  was  from  me." 

The  Priest  had  listened  in  silence  until  she  had 
finished. 

"  No,  my  daughter,  I  am  sure  the  good  God 
would  not  call  it  a  lie.  But  dost  thou  not  know 
what  is  said  ?  That  it  is  a  spell  thou  hast  cast  upon 
him — all  these  misfortunes.  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  thy  neighbours  knew;  better  for  thee,  I  mean? 
They  would  keep  it  a  secret  if  I  should  command 
it." 

"  No,  no!  "  Anita  cried,  "  I  would  not  have  it 
known — it  would  kill  me.  I  did  think  the  things 
they  said  were  awful,  but  I  have  lived  through  it, 
but  oh,  Father,  don't  let  them  know  this.  Please, 
please  keep  my  secret." 


As  soon  as  he  had  finished  breakfast,  Father  Farez 
called  on  Don  Lorenzo,  and  although  he  was  a 
man  inured  to  poverty  and  misery,  his  heart  bled  at 
the  sight.  The  house,  which  had  been  a  spacious 
adobe  in  its  day,  for  years  had  been  vacant  and 
neglected,  given  over  to  the  squirrels  and  the  bats, 
and  was  now  crumbling  to  pieces  with  great  cracks 
in  the  roof  and  walls  through  which  the  cold  air 
made  a  constant  draft.  It  was  almost  bare !  One 
article  after  another  having  been  sold.  All  the 
heavy,  hand-carved,  mahogany  furniture  that  had 
been  in  Dona  Brigida's  family  for  ages  had  been 
greedily  bought  up  by  the  rich  Gringos,  and  poor, 
cheap,  second-hand,  modern  pieces  substituted. 

Dona  Brfgida  herself,  an  old  woman  before  her 
time,  twisted  and  bent  with  rheumatism,  a  black 
silk  rebozo  tied  around  her  head,  her  face  wrinkled 
and  lined  like  a  black  walnut,  sat  huddled  over  a 
few  dying  embers  on  the  hearth ;  her  daughter 
whose  frail  body  was  shaken  at  intervals  by  a  hack 
ing  cough  lay  on  a  dilapidated  lounge.  Lorenzo, 
gaunt  with  hunger  and  illness,  opened  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  Father,"  he  said  courteously,  "  we 
have  nothing  to  offer  thee,  but  thou  art  welcome," 
and  he  brought  forward  a  shaky  chair  for  his 
excellency. 

"  Buenas  dias,"  muttered  Dona  Brigida  without 
altering  her  position  near  the  fire.  Concha  tried  to 
speak  but  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  prevented  her. 

11 1  have  some  good  news  for  thee,  my  friends," 
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said  the  Father,  taking  the  chair  and  seating  himself 
tentatively,  ''yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mexico,  from  a  Senor  Pablo  Gutierrez,  a  lawyer 
there,  in  which  he  said  a  client  of  his  to  whom  thy 
father  had  once  done  a  great  favour,  had  heard  of 
thy  misfortune  and  begs  to  have  the  privilege  to  do 
when  he  can  to  help  thee.  He  can  send  thee  the 
small  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month,  which  he  hopes 
thou  wilt  accept  as  a  loan;  and  which  thou  canst 
repay  when  Fortune  once  again  smiles  upon  thee." 

"  We  can  accept  nothing  from  strangers,  not 
even  as  a  loan,"  began  Lorenzo,  but  was  interrupted 
by  Dona  Brigida.  She  had  left  her  seat  by  the  fire 
and  tottered  over  to  where  he  stood. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  she  shrieked,  "not  accept 
from  strangers  forsooth,  and  the  wife  of  thy  bosom 
dying  of  hunger  ?  We  would  accept  from  the  evil 
one  himself,  if  it  offered  it.  Dost  hear  me — thou 
worthless  one?  " 

"  Peace,  peace,  senora,"  interposed  the  priest, 
"  I  can  easily  understand  Don  Lorenzo's  hesitancy 
in  accepting  charity  from  strangers,  but  this  is  not 
charity ;  it  is  only  a  just  debt  and  it  would  be  a  great 
sin  not  to  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
is  offered." 

"  Well,  well  then,  have  it  as  thou  willst,"  replied 
Lorenzo,  gazing  moodily  out  of  the  window. 

The  money,  though  a  pittance,  went  a  long  way 
in  that  land  of  plenty.  Starvation,  at  least,  was 
held  at  bay.  Things  looked  a  little  brighter.  They 
had  food  and  were  no  longer  beggars  depending 
on  their  neighbours.  This  had  been  harder  for 
Lorenzo  to  bear  than  hunger  itself. 

And  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Dona  Brigida  it  was 
also  a  God-send;  but,  poor  woman,  it  did  her  but 
little  good,  for  a  week  afterwards  they  found  her 
dead  in  her  bed.  The  rheumatism  had  gone  to  her 
heart,  it  was  said. 

And  now  passed  weeks  of  almost  silent  misery  for 
the  two  remaining.  Concha  was  too  weak  to  get 
up ;  she  lay  motionless  and  quiet  except  when  the 
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cruel  cough  racked  her  poor  body ;  while  Lorenzo, 
restless  and  moody,  had  just  strength  enough  to 
stagger  from  his  chair  to  the  bench  outside  of  the 
door,  where  for  hours  he  would  sit  in  the  sunshine 
gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  out  into  space. 

Anita  had  bribed  the  reluctant  Marta  with  coax 
ings  and  kisses  to  visit  them  daily ;  to  carry  in  the 
wood  and  to  cook  their  simple  meals  of  beans  and 
toast. 

"He  is  alone  at  last,"  said  the  old  woman  one 
morning,  "  I  have  just  come  from  there." 

'*  How  alone?  "  asked  Anita.  "Thou  dost  not 
mean  Concha  is  dead,  no?  " 

11  Yes,  she  died  last  night." 
1  Who  is  with  him  ?  " 

41  No  one.  The  neighbours  are  afraid  of  course. 
Senora  White,  the  Gringo  woman  who  laid  out 
Dona  Brigida,  fell  and  broke  her  leg  coming  home 
— since  then,  weeks  ago,  no  one  but  myself  has  been 
near  them." 

"Oh,  Mother  of  God,  how  awful !  "  cried  the  girl. 
"  All  these  long,  lonely  nights  he  has  been  alone 
with  her  and  last  night  while  she  was  dying!" 
She  ran  into  her  own  room  and  hastily  made  a  great 
bundle  of  sheets  and  old  linen,  and  then  started 
down  to  the  pueblo. 

"  Poor,  poor  Lorenzo;  she  should  have  gone  to 
him  long  ago.  Only  her  foolish  pride  had  kept 
her  back.  What  did  she  care  what  the  neighbours 
said  ?  What  did  she  care  what  anyone  said  ?  She 
would  nurse  and  care  for  him  now,  with  her  own 
hands ;  she  would  make  up  for  all  her  neglect  and 
she  would  never  leave  him  alone  again,  never." 

Without  knocking  she  pushed  open  the  door  and 
glided  in. 

On  an  old  cot  lay  the  body  of  the  dead  girl ;  it 
had  evidently  not  been  touched.  The  man  was 
sitting  beside  it,  his  head  bowed,  his  face  covered 
with  his  hands.  He  did  not  hear  her  until  she 
spoke. 

"  Lorenzo,  it  is  I.     I  did  not  know  thou  wert 
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alone  or  I  would  have  come  before.  Oh,  dear 
heart — how  can  I  help  thee?  " 

He  tried  to  spring  up  but  was  too  weak.  Sinking 
helplessly  back  he  threw  out  his  hands  as  if  to  ward 
off  some  frightful  object. 

"  Thou,  thou !  Oh,  God  of  my  soul,  why  hast 
thou  come?  What  further  evil  canst  thou  do? 
Art  thou  not  satisfied  with  thy  work?  "  he  cried. 

"But  Lorenzo!  Surely  thou  canst  not  believe 
it  was  I.  Mother  of  God,  I  would  not  have  harmed 
thee  to  have  saved  my  soul." 

"  Art  thou  not  afraid  to  lie  in  the  presence  of 
that?"  demanded  the  man,  his  voice  trembling 
with  fear  and  anger,  pointing  a  lean,  shaking  finger 
at  the  cot.  "  Did  not  old  Marta  herself  hear  thee 
curse  me?  Didst  thou  not  pray  God  to  rob  me 
one  by  one  of  all  I  loved?  Didst  thou  not  pray 
that  I  should  dread  the  sight  of  thy  face?  " 

"  But  listen — listen,  Lorenzo "  Anita 

pleaded. 

"  No,  no.  Go,  go!  "  shrieked  the  man.  '  Thy 
curse  has  been  answered.  Don't  let  me  see  again 
those  eyes."  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  his  shrunken  form  shivered  as  if  from  cold. 

Anita,  stupefied,  regarded  him  a  moment  in 
doubt. 

What  should  she  do  ?  He  could  not  be  left  alone. 
He  must  listen  to  reason ;  he  must  let  her  nurse 
him.  Suddenly  she  thought  of  Father  Farez;  she 
would  bring  him;  Lorenzo  would  listen  to  him. 

Letting  her  bundle  slip  to  the  floor  she  turned 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Not  far  from  the  house 
she  met  the  priest.  The  good  man  had  heard  the 
news  and  was  already  on  his  way  thither. 

"  Oh,  Father,  Father,"  she  cried,  "  come,  come 
quickly.  Concha  is  dead  and  Lorenzo  thinks  I  am 
the  cause.  Oh,  it  is  terrible;  he  won't  let  me  near 
him,  but  he  must,  he  must ;  he  is  ill  himself.  Make 
him  let  me  stay — promise  thou  wilt  make  him," 
she  sobbed. 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  daughter.     Compose  thy- 
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self,"  the  priest  said  almost  running  to  keep  up 
with  her.  "Thou  knowst  he  is  a  sick  man;  and 
sick  men  have  sometimes  strange  fancies.  But  I 
am  sure  I  can  convince  him  that  thou  hast  wished 
him  and  his  but  good.  Leave  it  all  to  me,  my 
child." 

Lorenzo  had  left  his  chair  and  was  kneeling  at 
the  side  of  his  wife,  his  face  buried  in  her  bosom. 

The  priest  approached  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Don  Lorenzo,"  he  said,  "it  is  I,  Father 
Farez."  But  Lorenzo  did  not  answer.  "  I  have 
come,  my  son,"  went  on  the  good  man,  "  to  explain 
that  thou  wert  wrong  in  thinking  Anita  Ortega 
was  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes.  She  has,  on 
the  contrary,  ever  wished  thee  well,  and  she  has 
now  come  to  stay  with  thee  and  nurse  thee." 

"  No,  no;  don't  let  her  come;  don't  let  her  come 
near  me,"  Lorenzo  pleaded  without  looking 
up. 

"  Don  Lorenzo,  Don  Lorenzo  Moreno  " — Father 
Farez 's  voice  was  very  stern — "  I  have  told  thee, 
Anita  Ortega  was  not  the  cause  of  thy  misfortune ; 
I  am  thy  priest,  and  I  expect  thee  to  believe  I  speak 
the  truth." 

"  But  the  curse,  the  curse!  Did  she  not  curse 
me?  "  Lorenzo  cried.  "  Did  old  Marta  not  hear 
her?  Let  her  deny  that,  Father,  if  she  can." 

"  Si,  si;  I  did,  I  did;  but  just  for  an  instant.  I 
took  it  back,  Lorenzo,  I  took  it  back  at  once,  at 
once;  and  never  for  even  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  instant  did  I  really  mean  it.  No,  no,  Lorenzo, 
thou  canst  surely  not  believe  I  did." 

"  And  it  was  she  who  sent  the  money  each  month 
that  kept  thee  and  thy  wife  from  starving,"  the 
priest  put  in. 

"  Did  she — did  she  truly?  "  Lorenzo  raised  his 
head  and  glanced  up  furtively,  in  his  great  brown 
eyes  a  half-fearful,  half-trusting  look — the  look  in 
the  eyes  of  a  dog  in  pain. 

"Was   it,  was  it  thou,  Anita?"  he  went  on. 
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"  And — and  thou  wert  then  sorry  for  her;  really 
sorry  for  poor  little  Concha?  " 

"  Lorenzo,  Lorenzo,  how  canst  thou  ask  such  a 
thing?  "  With  a  sob  Anita  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
him.  Throwing  her  arms  around  him  she  drew 
him  gently  away  from  the  dead  girl.  "  Indeed, 
indeed,  I  was  sorry  for  her,  terribly,  terribly  sorry ; 
and  for  thee,  for  thee  too,  Lorenzo." 

With  a  deep  sigh  Lorenzo  let  his  head  sink 
against  her  shoulder. 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God,  thou  didst  not  mean 
the  curse,  Anita,"  he  murmured.  "  Thou  knowest 
it  was  to  save  my  father  I  married  poor  little  Concha 
— that  it  was  thee  I  always  loved;  but  oh,  querida 
mia,"  he  added,  as  his  eyes  closed  wearily,  "  I  am 
so  glad,  so  glad  that  thou  art  come." 
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I 

THE  man  who  had  been  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  little,  old,  adobe  church  watching  the  women 
and  girls  and  a  few  decrepit  men  as  they  slowly 
made  their  way  down  the  time-worn  stone  steps, 
suddenly  straightened  up  and  came  briskly  forward 
— the  heavy  door  had  once  more  swung  open  and 
a  young  girl  had  appeared. 

11  Good  gracious,  Conchita,  what  on  earth's  kept 
you  ?  Why,  you're  the  last  one  out !  I  was  begin 
ning  to  be  afraid  you  hadn't  come  this  morning," 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  always  come  when  I  can,  you  know," 
the  girl  answered.  "  But  why  don't  you  come 
inside,  Will?  Then  the  time  wouldn't  seem  so 
long,"  she  added. 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  I  prefer  the  open  air;  for  you 
see  I'm  not  as  religious  as  you  are,"  the  man 
replied. 

"  Religious!  Me  religious!  "  Conchita  Roberts 
laughed.  "Why,  I'm  not  religious — not  a  bit; 
but  I  do  like  to  go  to  early  Mass — it  leaves  a  sort 
of  sweet  taste  in  your  mouth  for  the  whole  rest  of 
the  day. 

"  Sh !  "  she  whispered,  as  a  black-robed  figure 
brushed  past  them  and  hastily  ascended  the  church 
steps.  "That's  Felipa  Romero.  You  know  she's 
become  a  nun.  Holy  Virgin!  "  the  girl  went  on 
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half  wonderingly,  half  contemptuously,  "  how  do 
you  suppose  she  could  have  done  it?  One  might 
as  well  be  dead  and  buried  at  once." 

11  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Imagined  she  thought  it 
was  her  vocation  most  likely,"  Will  Breesen  an 
swered  carelessly. 

"Vocation!"  Conchita  exclaimed  scornfully. 
"  Well,  in  my  opinion,  a  woman's  vocation  is  to 
get  married  and  have  a  husband  and  babies — that's 
going  to  be  mine  anyway,"  she  added,  laughing. 
"  However,  I  guess  after  all  it's  as  well  that  Felipa 
did  marry  the  Church,"  she  went  on,  "  for  she 
never  would  have  gotten  a  man  in  a  thousand  years 
— not  with  that  crooked  nose  of  hers." 

"  It's  a  lie,  a  lie;  Felipa  had  dozens  of  lovers, 
dozens  of  them,  I  say." 

Neither  Conchita  Roberts  nor  her  companion  had 
noticed  a  third  person  who  had  been  following  close 
behind  them.  It  was  Maria  de  la  Luz — the  young 
nun's  mother.  "  Dost  hear?  Dozens  of  them,  I 
say." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes;  I  know,  I  know  she  had  lots  of 
them.  But,  senora,  thou  didst  not  understand  me; 
I  was  only  saying  that  it  was  a  pity  one  so  young 
and  beautiful  should  take  the  veil,"  Conchita  lied 
glibly. 

'  Understand  thee !  "  Maria  de  la  Luz's  withered 
old  face  was  dark  with  anger.  "  Ah,  yes,  I  under 
stood  thee  right  enough  " ;  she  grasped  Conchita's 
arm  and  shook  it  savagely.  "  Si,  I  heard  thee 
aright,"  she  hissed.  Suddenly  she  bent  eagerly 
forward  and  her  little  gopher-like  eyes  stared 
greedily  into  those  of  the  girl's.  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  unable  to  believe  what  she  read  in  their  soft 
brown  depth.  "  What  do  I  see?  what  do  I  see?  " 
she  cried,  pressing  closer.  "Ah!"  a  malicious 
smile  puckered  her  toothless  mouth.  "  Ah,  ah!  " 
she  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  note  of  keen  satis 
faction.  "Thou,  thou  thyself — dost  hear — dost 
hear?  Thou,  thou  thyself  art  to  be  a  nun." 

"I?      A    nun?      Never,     never!"      Conchita 
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wrenched  her  arm  loose  from  the  old  woman's 
grasp. 

"  Yes,  yes;  thou,  thou ;  I  see  it,  I  see  it  in  thy 
eyes,"  Dona  Maria  cried  triumphantly.  *  Mark 
my  words,  mark  my  words;  some  day — ay,  it  will 
not  be  a  year  hence — thou  thyself  wilt  be  a  daughter 
of  the  Holy  Order  of  Jesus." 

"Tonteria!"  Conchita  laughed,  but  it  was  a 
forced  laugh.  "  Come,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
man,  "the  poor  old  soul's  in  her  dotage;  don't 
let's  waste  any  more  time  listening  to  her  drivel." 

"  Yes,  yes,  thou  mayst  laugh,  but  mark  my 
words,  mark  my  words,  thou  wilt  be  a  nun  in  less 
than  a  year ;  in  less  than  a  year  that  mane  of  thine 
will  be  clipped,"  the  old  woman  muttered,  shaking 
her  fist  after  them. 

But  although  Conchita  laughed  and  chatted  even 
more  gaily  than  usual  as  they  walked  through  the 
village,  when  they  had  at  last  left  it  and  started 
up  the  steep  foot-hill  path  that  led  to  her  own  home 
an  unusual  feeling  of  depression  took  possession 
of  her. 

She  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  could  not ;  she  tried 
to  reason  herself  out  of  it,  but  somehow  everything 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  changed — the  sun  had  lost 
part  of  its  brightness,  the  scent  of  the  wild  sage  was 
not  so  sweet,  and  even  the  mocking-birds  in  the 
peppers  were  not  singing  so  gaily  as  an  hour  before. 

She  could  not  keep  her  mind  on  what  Will 
Breesen  was  saying — she  could  only  think  of  Maria 
de  la  Luz.  She  wished  devoutly  they  had  not  met 
her.  The  old  woman  had  the  reputation  of  having 
the  gift  of  "  second  sight."  Of  course  there  was 
no  such  thing — her  father  said  there  wasn't,  and 
she  herself  did  not  believe  it;  still  Conchita  wished 
she  had  not  met  Maria  de  la  Luz. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hands ;  she  had  come  in  sight  of  a  low,  squat 
adobe,  perched  upon  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  was 
her  home,  and  there  were  two  men  seated  upon  the 
broad  veranda  that  extended  along  the  whole  front 
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of  the  house;  the  one  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  chair 
tilted  back,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  smoking,  was 
her  father;  and  the  other — the  other  one  sitting  on 
the  steps — why,  it  was  Jack  Whitner.  She  had 
thought  he  would  not  be  back  from  his  hunting  trip 
for  a  week  at  least. 

Conchita's  face  brightened;  she  was  glad  it  was 
Jack.  Jack  was  always  jolly  and  full  of  fun.  She 
supposed  he  had  dropped  in  for  breakfast,  and  she 
hoped  it  would  soon  be  ready — she  was  hungry — 
and  she  also  hoped  old  Lola  had  made  hot 
cakes. 

"Awfully  glad  to  see  you,"  she  called,  as  she 
and  Will  Breesen  came  nearer. 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  came  to 
meet  them.  He  nodded  to  Breesen  but  his  words 
were  directed  only  to  Conchita.  "  And  I'm  glad, 
thundering  glad,  to  see  you  too,"  he  said. 

"  But  how  is  it  you're  back  so  soon?  "  Conchita 
asked,  throwing  herself  down  in  a  hammock  that 
was  strung  between  two  of  the  pillars  of  the 
veranda.  "  I  thought  you  had  gone  over  the 
second  ridge." 

"  Yes,  and  you  thought  right,"  Whitner  an 
swered.  There  was  a  note  of  suppressed  excite 
ment  in  his  voice  as  he  again  took  his  seat  on  the 
steps.  "  But  I  found  something  that  beats  hunt 
ing  all  hollow — something  that  if  it  pans  out  right 
will  buy  more  skins  than  I  could  collect  in  a 
thousand  years,"  he  added. 

"And  that  is — what?"  Conchita  asked  calmly 
as  she  swung  lazily  to  and  fro.  "  What  wonderful 
treasure  have  you  discovered  now?"  she  smiled; 
she  was  used  to  Jack's  way  of  exaggerating  every 
thing. 

Whitner  glanced  up  doubtfully  at  Breesen  who 
was  still  standing.  "  Oh,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
at  some  other  time,"  he  answered  evasively. 

"  Nonsense,  tell  her  now,  right  away,"  old 
JefTery  Roberts  exclaimed.  "  You  needn't  be  a 
mite  afraid  of  Will,"  he  added,  "  he's  as  mum 
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as  a  clam.  Look,  see  what  this  is,  Conchy," 
he  added,  holding  up  a  dark,  greenish,  black 
object. 

"  A  nugget!  "  Conchita  exclaimed.  "  And  my, 
what  a  big  one !  " 

"  Yes,  isn't  it?  The  biggest  I  ever  seen,"  her 
father  answered. 

"And  just  think,"  Jack  Whitner  cried,  "I 
stumbled  on  it  by  the  merest  fluke — dropped  my 
hat  and  when  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  there  it  was, 
right  at  my  feet.  Well,  you  can  bet  your  last 
dollar  I  didn't  let  any  grass  grow  under  my  feet — 
just  made  a  bee-line  for  here — haven't  slept  any  to 
speak  of  since,"  he  went  on  eagerly,  "  for  I  knew 
if  we  were  to  get  back  there  and  locate  the  ledge  it 
would  have  to  be  done  P.D.Q." 

"  Yes,  I'd  say  so,"  the  elder  man  assented,  "  but 
we  can  get  everything  ready  to-night  and  then  we'll 
start  right  off." 

11  But  surely,  dad,  you  two  are  not  thinking  of 
going  out  prospecting  at  this  time  of  the  year," 
Conchita  expostulated.  "  You  ought  to  know 
better  if  you  are.  By  the  way,  where  did  you  find 
it,  Jack?" 

"  In  the  red  canon." 

"In  the  red  canon!"  Conchita  cried.  She 
stopped  the  hammock  and  sat  up  with  a  jerk. 
"  Why  that's  on  the  other  side  of  the  third  ridge! 
And  you  two  are  planning  to  go  away  over  there ! 
Now?  At  this  time  of  year?  Well,  you  shan't  do 
it;  it  is  all  nonsense,  absolute  nonsense  even  to 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  That's  about  where  you  make  a  purty  big  mis 
take,  Conchy,"  her  father  said,  "  fer  we  are  think 
ing  about  it,  an'  what's  more  we're  going." 

"Jack  Whitner,"  Conchita  cried  angrily,  "I 
wish  to  goodness  you'd  never  found  the  old  thing, 
or  that,  at  least,  you'd  kept  it  to  yourself." 

"  Now  look  here,  Conchita,  you  don't  mean  that 
— not  one  word  of  it,"  the  young  man  protested. 
"  You'd  have  thought  it  a  mighty  queer  thing  if 
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I'd  let  anyone  else  in  on  the  deal  before  your  father ; 
now  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

*'  Well,  perhaps  I  should,"  Conchita  acknow 
ledged  rather  grudgingly,  "  but  that  hasn't  any 
thing  to  do  with  waiting  till  Spring.  You  both 
know  it's  a  foolhardy  thing  to  go  away  off  there 
this  late  in  the  Fall.  You  must  wait  till  Spring." 

"  But  someone  else  may  find  the  ledge,"  Whitner 
protested.  "  You  know  the  Big  Bull  Mine  is  less 
than  twenty  miles  from  there,  and  those  fellows  are 
always  nosing  around;  one  of  them  may  stumble  on 
it  at  any  time." 

"  No,  they  won't;  there's  not  one  chance  in  a 
million  of  it — not  one  chance  in  a  million,"  Con 
chita  asserted  positively. 

"  Mebbe  not,  mebbe  not,"  her  father  answered; 
"  but,  Conchy,  I  ain't  going  to  take  that  one 
chance.  Here  I've  been  a-prospectin'  in  these  here 
blame  mountains  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
ain't  never  yet  seen  a  nugget  that  could  compare 
to  this  one."  Holding  it  up  to  the  light  he  exam 
ined  again  attentively  the  specimen  he  held  in  his 
hand.  "  No,  nor  one  half  the  size,"  he  added. 

11  But  what  good  will  all  the  gold  in  the  world  do 
you  if  you  get  snowed  in  and  starve  to  death  over 
there?  "  his  daughter  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  'tain't  going  to  snow  for  weeks  yet," 
Jeffery  Roberts  asserted  in  a  positive  voice.  **  And 
long  before  that  we'll  have  located  our  claim  and 
can  come  back  and  take  things  easy." 

11  But  it  may  snow — it  may  snow  at  any  time 
now,  and  you  know  it,"  Conchita  persisted. 

"  Yes,  and  pigs  may  fly,  though  they'd  make 
very  unlikely  birds,"  her  father  answered.  "  And 
snow  or  no  snow,  I  ain't  going  to  lose  a  chance 
like  this.  So,  Whitner,  you  get  your  traps  ready 
and  slip  up  here  after  dark,  then  we  can  get  away 
without  anyone  getting  on  to  where  we're  bound 
for,"  he  added. 

Conchita  bit  her  lips — she  knew  her  father  and 
she  knew  she  might  as  well  talk  to  a  stone  wall  as 
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argue  with  him,  once  his  mind  was  made  up.  For 
a  moment  she  said  nothing;  then  an  idea  struck  her. 

**  Oh,  well,"  she  said  with  a  resigned  sigh,  "  it's 
a  good  thing  you're  not  going,  Will,  isn't  it?  For 
I'd  be  in  a  nice  fix  if  you  went  over  and  got  snowed 
in  too." 

Whitner  moved  uneasily.  "Huh!"  he 
muttered. 

11  It's  pretty  hard  on  a  girl  in  a  little  place  like 
this  with  so  few  unmarried  men  around,"  Conchita 
went  on.  "  Still,  even  if  you  don't  get  back  this 
year,  there  are  some  left ;  and  then  of  course  I  can 
always  count  on  Will." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  so  awfully  anxious  about  your 
father  perhaps  after  all  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
wait  till  Spring,"  Whitner  said  slowly.  "  I  don't 
suppose  there's  really  much  danger  of  anyone  find 
ing  the  place." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Whitner."  Jeffery  Roberts 
brought  the  front  legs  of  his  chair  down  with  a 
bang.  "  You've  said  you'd  go  over  and  show  me 
where  you  found  this,  and  you've  got  to  go.  And 
look  here,  Conchy,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  "you  jest  hold  that  there  tongue  of 
yours  and  let  me  manage  this  here  business,  will 
you  ?  ' ' 

"  But,  dad,  dear,  don't  you  know  it's  for  your 
own  good  I'm  trying  to  keep  you  from  going?" 
Springing  to  her  feet  Conchita  crossed  the  porch 
and  stood  beside  her  father's  chair.  "  Don't  you 
know  it's  for  your  own  good,"  she  repeated.  Bend 
ing  down  she  put  her  hands  around  his  neck  and 
rubbed  her  cheek  against  his. 

Conchita  Roberts  was  very  good  to  look  at  as  she 
stood  leaning  down,  her  face  pressed  close  to  the 
brown  weather-beaten  one.  From  her  mother,  who 
had  been  a  native  Californian,  she  had  inherited 
her  large,  dark,  soft  eyes,  her  full  red  lips,  and  her 
clear,  creamy,  olive  skin.  "  Don't  you  know  that 
it's  all  for  your  own  good?  "  she  asked  for  a  third 
time. 
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"  And  '  Don't  you  know  that  it's  all  for  your  own 
good,'  "  her  father  mimicked,  patting  her  cheek 
lovingly,  "  that  I'm  going?  No,  no,  Conchy, 
don't  say  anything  more  about  it.  This  here 
nugget's  a  '  number  one-r.'  I've  been  tramping 
these  blamed  mountains  half  of  my  life  and  never 
seen  anything  like  it;  and  then  here  along  comes 
Whitner  that  ain't  been  in  these  parts  a  year  and 
goes  and  stumbles  on  it  first  thing.  And  now  I  tell 
you,  I'm  going  to  trace  it  back  to  its  source,  and 
then  you'll  be  rich,  and  you'll  have " 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me  what  I'll  have,"  Conchita 
cried  drawing  her  arms  from  about  his  neck  and 
straightening  herself  up.  "  That  kind  of  talk 
makes  me  wild.  For  me!  for  me!  Don't  say  it's 
for  me  you're  going  to  risk  your  life;  for  I  won't 
have  it.  And  I  won't  touch  a  cent,  not  a  cent  of 
the  money  if  you  do  find  it — I'll  throw  it  in  the 
road,"  she  stamped  her  foot  and  her  dark  eyes 

flashed  angrily.  "  Oh,  dad,  can't  you  see " 

she  began  in  a  pleading  voice ;  but  her  father  inter 
rupted  her. 

11  Now  look  here,  Conchy,"  he  broke  in,  "  this 
here  thing's  settled.  Whitner  and  me  are  going, 
and " 

11  Well  go  then,  go  then  ;  and  it  will  pay  you  both 

right  if  you  never  get  back,  and — and "  there 

was  a  catch  in  her  voice — she  broke  off  suddenly — 
then  turned  and  ran  into  the  house. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  Conchy  takes  it  like  that," 
Jeffery  Roberts  said  after  a  short  pause,  "  but  it 
can't  be  helped,"  he  added;  "and  she'll  be  glad 
enough  when  she  finds  we've  really  located  the 
stuff." 

11  Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  she  will,"  Jack  Whitner 
answered;  "  but  then  it's  always  hard  to  tell  just 
how  Conchita  will  feel  about  anything,"  he  added 
rather  doubtfully  as  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
door. 

Jack  Whitner  was  a  new-comer  in  Vizcaya — the 
little  half-Spanish,  half-American  village  at  the  foot 
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of  the  Sierras — that  is,  he  had  been  there  less  than 
a  year.  But  even  in  that  short  time  his  tall,  slim 
figure  and  handsome,  though  rather  weak  face,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  every  girl  within  a 
radius  of  miles.  However,  to  do  the  young  fellow 
justice,  he  appeared  totally  oblivious  to  the  fact, 
and  had  evidently  eyes  for  no  one  but  Conchita 
Roberts. 

Of  course  Conchita  was  well  aware  of  that — 
indeed  she  would  have  known  it  even  if  he  had  not 
taken  every  opportunity  he  could  find  of  telling 
her  so.  And  at  times  she  imagined  she  recipro 
cated  his  passion ;  but  it  was  only  at  times — at 
others  she  was  not  at  all  certain  just  how  she  did 
feel. 

Had  she  had  no  other  suitor,  it  might  have  been 
different;  but  she  had  others,  a  host  of  others,  and 
one,  a  very  dear  and  loyal  suitor — Will  Breesen — 
the  man  she  had  just  walked  home  with. 

Will  and  she  were  children  of  men  who  had 
crossed  the  plains  together.  They  had  both  been 
born  in  Vizcaya  and  had  gone  to  the  same  school. 
Conchita  could  not  remember  the  time  they  had  not 
been  sweethearts ;  indeed,  she  had  always  regarded 
Will  as  her  own  personal  property,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  some  day  she  would  marry  him.  But 
she  had  never  set  any  definite  date  for  that  event. 
11  There's  plenty  of  time,"  she  would  say  when  he 
urged  her;  "I'm  not  ready  to  give  up  my  freedom 
yet." 

Then  Jack  Whitner  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  as  Conchita  grew  to  know  him  better,  she  began 
to  wonder  in  her  heart  whether,  after  all,  she  would 
ever  marry  Will  Breesen. 

"  Will,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  one  evening  when 
her  old  sweetheart  had  dropped  in  as  he  did  nearly 
every  night,  "  I — I — want  to  be  let  off  from  my 
promise." 

Breesen  was  a  big  strapping  fellow,  six  feet  in 
his  socks — strong  as  an  ox,  faithful  as  a  dog,  slow 
in  his  actions,  slow  in  his  speech,  and  slow  in  his 
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anger;  but  as  Conchita's  meaning  dawned  upon 
him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  shot,  a  wave  of 
dull  red  dying  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  flashing. 

"  You  want  to  break  your  promise — your — your 
— promise  to  marry  me!"  he  stammered.  "  Oh, 
I  know  who's  at  the  bottom  of  it — it's  that  whipper- 
snapper  Whitner — he's  cut  me  out.  But  damn  his 
soul,  I'd  kill  him  before  I'd  let  him  have  you."  He 
struck  the  wooden  table  before  him  a  resounding 
blow  with  his  clenched  fist.  "  Do  you  hear?  I'd 
kill  him,"  he  repeated. 

11  No,  you  would  not  kill  him,"  Conchita,  who 
had  also  sprung  to  her  feet,  cried  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  talking  that  way,  Will  Breesen  ? 
Are  you  crazy?  " 

"  But  you  don't  love  the  fellow,"  Will  answered 
in  a  sullen  voice;  "you  just  think  you  do — you 
don't  really." 

"  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case," 
Conchita  exclaimed.  "  I  only  said  I  wanted  to 
take  back  my  promise  to  marry  you.  Then,"  she 
went  on  loftily,  "  if  I  decide  to  marry  Mr  WThitner 
or  anyone  else,  I  don't  see  what  you  will  have  to 
say  about  it." 

"  Nothing — nothing,  I  suppose,"  Will  muttered; 
then  he  had  turned  and  without  another  word  left 
her;  but  he  came  back  the  following  evening,  and 
since  then  had  acted  as  though  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  things  take  their  course. 

Breesen  and  Whitner  had  never  been  friends — 
they  were  too  differently  constituted  to  be  that,  but 
they  had  never  been  enemies.  And  now,  though 
each  knew  the  other  was  laying  siege  to  Conchita's 
heart,  each  treated  the  other  as  courteously  as 
though  he  were  unaware  of  the  fact. 

The  finding  of  the  huge  nugget  had,  for  the 
time,  swept  all  thought  of  his  rival  from  Jack 
Whitner's  mind,  but  Conchita's  words  had  brought 
it  very  forcibly  back ;  and  now  as  he  sat  and  listened 
to  her  father  discussing  their  plans,  he  kept  glanc 
ing  up  from  time  to  time  furtively  at  the  huge  figure 
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leaning  indolently  against  one  of  the  wooden  posts 
of  the  veranda,  and  he  wished  devoutly  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  gold  mine. 

11  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  getting  to  his  feet,  "  if 
you're  bound  to  go,  Mr  Roberts,  I  suppose  I'm  in 
for  it.  So  now  I  guess  I'll  go  down  to  my  shack 
and  get  some  sleep — haven't  had  more  than  a  few 
hours'  since  I  found  the  damn  thing." 

"  No  you  don't — wait  and  take  breakfast  with 
us,"  Jeffery  Roberts  urged  hospitably. 

Whitner  glanced  at  the  house.  "No,"  he  said 
after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  think  under  the  circum 
stances  I  won't." 

He  turned,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  step  from 
the  veranda  he  stopped.  Conchita  had  reappeared 
at  the  door.  "  Will,  Will  Breesen,"  she  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  tell  Jack  Whitner  before  he  goes  what 
a  foolhardy  thing  he  and  father  are  going  to  do." 

"  Conchita's  right;  it's  a  darn  fool — a  damn  fool 
thing  even  to  think  of  doing,"  Breesen  said,  look 
ing  his  rival  squarely  in  the  face.  "  And  Mr 
Roberts,"  he  turned  to  the  older  man,  "  if  you  go, 
ten  chances  to  one  you'll  be  caught  in  the  snow; 
and  if  you  are,  you  know  you  can't  possibly  get 
back  over  the  ridge,  and  will  have  to  stay  there  till 
next  Spring." 

But  though  Will  Breesen  and  Conchita  talked 
and  argued  for  more  than  an  hour  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  Jeffery  Roberts.  The  old  man 
sat  fingering  and  weighing  the  nugget,  scarcely 
listening  to  them. 

"If  we're  caught,  we'll  have  to  stay  caught," 
he  said  stubbornly,  "  fer  I  ain't  going  to  have  any 
other  onery  cuss  come  along  and  get  in  there  ahead 
of  me;  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it,"  he  concluded. 

Finally  Breesen  got  up  in  disgust.  "  All 
right,"  he  said,  "  it's  your  funeral,  not  mine,  and 
if  the  snow  catches  you  you'll  only  be  sorry  once — 
but  that  once  will  be  always.  A  Di6s,"  he  added, 
11  I  see  I'm  only  wasting  my  breath,  so  I'll  leave 
you." 
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But  that  night  when  Roberts  and  Whitner  were 
about  to  start,  Breesen  returned  leading  a  pack- 
horse  heavily  loaded. 

"  If  you  two  are  still  bent  on  going,"  he  said,  "  I 
guess  I'll  go  too,  and  I've  brought  along  a  few 
things  so  if  we  have  to  stay  we  won't  be  so  bad 
off,"  he  added. 

"  Stay  !  Stay  !  We  ain't  going  to  stay,"  Roberts 
laughed.  "  Wahl,  I  thought  the  sight  of  that 
there  nugget  would  be  a  little  too  much  for  you," 
he  chuckled. 

"Oh,  damn  the  nugget!  "  Breesen  exclaimed. 

Whitner  said  nothing ;  he  was  very  glad  Breesen 
was  going.  If  they  found  the  ledge  there'd  most 
likely  be  enough  for  all  three  of  them ;  at  any  rate, 
he  was  glad  Breesen  was  going — then  he  would  not 
be  left  behind  to  make  love  to  Conchita. 


II 

11  I  TELL  you  if  we're  going  to  get  out  of  here  this 
Winter,  we'll  have  to  be  doing  it  mighty  soon," 
Will  Breesen  said.  "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
that";  he  pointed  toward  the  mountains  whose 
peaks  were  fast  disappearing  beneath  great,  dark, 
lowering  clouds  which  for  the  last  half-hour  had 
been  drifting  in  from  the  west  and  slowly  settling 
down.  "  No,  not  a  little  bit,"  he  added. 

"  I  don't  see  that  there's  any  great  hurry;  a  few 
more  days  can't  make  much  difference  one  way 
or  another;  and  now  we're  so  near  to  the  top  of 
the  canon,  I  vote  we  go  on.  Don't  you,  Mr 
Roberts?  "  Whitner  asked. 

Jeffrey  Roberts  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  gazed  dubiously  westward.  "  No,  I'm  afraid 
Breesen's  right,"  he  said  reluctantly;  "I  reckon 
we'll  have  to  pull  up  stakes  and  get  a  move  on  us. 
But  it's  too  bad,  too  damn  bad,"  he  muttered. 

The  three  men  had  just  finished  supper  and  were 
sitting  around  the  camp  fire  preparatory  to  turning 
in  for  the  night.  Nearly  a  month  had  passed,  but 
though  they  had  searched  every  inch  of  the  bed  of 
the  dry  stream  from  the  spot  the  nugget  had  been 
found,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  gold  had  been 
discovered. 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  give  it  up  for  the 
present,"  Roberts  went  on  irritably.  Even  as  he 
spoke  a  blast  of  chill,  cold  air  came  sweeping  down 
the  canon  that  made  the  three  involuntarily  draw 
closer  to  the  fire.  "  Yes,  I  guess  it's  all  up  for 
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this  year,"  he  added,  "  fer  that  there  tastes  mighty 
gol  darn  like  snow,  it  does." 

And  the  old  man  was  right;  before  morning  the 
snow  began,  at  first  a  flake  or  two  at  a  time,  then 
faster  and  faster,  till  the  ground  was  covered  nearly 
a  foot  deep. 

However,  shortly  after  breakfast  it  stopped,  and 
as  the  three  men  hurriedly  got  their  horses  ready 
and  packed  their  few  belongings  there  was  scarcely 
any  doubt  in  their  minds  that  by  night  they  would 
be  over  the  first  pass,  and  that  once  on  the  other 
side  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  sailing. 

But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  the  whole  sky 
became  covered  with  heavy,  dull,  leaden  clouds, 
and  the  snow  began  falling — this  time,  in  a  thick, 
dense,  opaque  mass.  Faster  and  faster,  thicker 
and  thicker,  it  came,  filling  their  eyes,  their  nostrils, 
their  mouths — blinding  and  suffocating  them. 

Still  they  urged  their  horses  onward  though  the 
animals  were  continually  stumbling  and  falling  as 
they  floundered  through  the  drifts,  which  every 
moment  were  growing  wider  and  deeper. 

Finally  Roberts,  who  was  in  front,  stopped  and 
waited  till  the  others  caught  up  with  him.  "  It's 
no  use — no  earthly  use,*'  he  shouted.  "  We  can 
never  get  through  the  pass  even  if  we  do  reach  it; 
we've  just  got  to  go  back  and  wait  till  the  storm's 
over." 

So  back  they  started,  but  it  was  long  after  dark 
before,  wet,  cold,  and  nearly  dead  from  exhaustion, 
they  straggled  into  the  deserted  camp. 

However,  by  morning  things  looked  more  prom 
ising.  It  is  true  the  Sierras  in  the  distance  were 
still  covered  with  a  heavy  bank  of  black  clouds,  but 
the  sky  above  the  camp  was  clear  and  the  sun  shone 
down  warm  and  bright.  Indeed,  as  the  day  wore 
on  it  became  quite  hot,  and  the  snow,  which  had 
not  been  very  deep  just  at  that  spot,  began  to  melt. 

After  they  had  had  their  scanty  breakfast,  old 
man  Roberts  sat  for  a  long  time  smoking,  saying 
nothing,  gazing  steadily  at  the  cloud-covered  moun- 
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tains.  Finally,  however,  he  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

11  Say,  fellows,"  he  began  slowly,  "  you  see, 
unless  it  gets  all  fired  hotter  than  it  is  now,  that 
there  snow  in  the  pass  won't  melt  enough  for  us 
to  get  through  it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and — 

and "  he  hesitated,  "  and — wahl,  what  do  you 

think  of  building  some  kind  of  a  cabin — so  as — so 
as — wahl,  so  as  we  could  be  a  little  mite  more  com 
fortable?  "  he  concluded. 

"  But  what's  the  use  if  it's  only  going  to  be 
for  a  few  weeks?  Don't  let's  waste  the  time;  let's 
keep  on  looking  for  the  ledge,"  Whitner  expostu 
lated.  "You  see " 

"I'm  with  you  on  that,  Mr  Roberts,"  Breesen 
broke  in.  "  Even  if  it's  only  for  a  few  weeks  we 
might  as  well  be  comfortable." 

So,  though  much  against  his  will,  Whitner  felt 
himself  forced  to  help  the  others  as  they  set  in — 
working  like  beavers — to  fell  trees,  lop  off  the 
branches,  and  drag  the  logs  into  camp.  More  than 
once  he  muttered  as  he  passed  Breesen  that  he 
wished  the  latter  had  left  the  damn  axes  at  home ; 
but  he  did  his  full  share  of  the  work,  for  it  would 
never  do  to  offend  Conchita's  father,  he  reasoned. 

So  by  the  end  of  the  third  day  they  had  quite  a 
substantial,  though  small,  two-roomed  cabin. 

"  Better  have  two  rooms,"  Jeffery  Roberts  had 
advised.  "  I  was  snowed  in  all  Winter  once  in 
camp,  and  I  tell  you,  a  lot  of  men  locked  up  in  one 
room  together  get  mighty  queer — mighty  queer, 
and  it's  always  jest  as  well  to  have  two  rooms,  so 
if  a  fellow  feels  he  must  get  off  by  himself  occa 
sionally,  he  can." 

"  But  we're  not  going  to  be  here  all  Winter," 
Whitner  protested. 

1  Wahl,  it's  jest  as  wahl  to  be  on  the  safe  side," 
the  old  man  answered. 

1  Yes,  if  it  didn't  take  twice  the  work,"  Whitner 
growled  under  his  breath ;  "  and  it's  all  a  piece  of 
blame  nonsense  anyway,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
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11  It  hasn't  snowed  a  flake  for  three  days  and  what's 
more  it  ain't  going  to  for  a  month  yet,  anyhow." 

But  Whitner  changed  his  mind  long  before 
morning.  Some  time  in  the  night  he  was  awakened 
by  a  roaring,  tearing,  deafening  sound;  at  first  he 
thought  there  had  been  a  cloud-burst,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent.  Then  he  realised 
it  was  a  blizzard. 

As  the  tornado  rushed  and  howled  around  him, 
the  cabin  trembled  and  swayed,  and  the  heavy  logs 
creaked  and  snapped  as  though  they  were  being 
torn  asunder.  It  was  pitch  dark,  for  Roberts  had 
hastily  put  out  the  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
storm ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  three  men  to 
make  themselves  heard,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  lie  huddled  up  in  their  blankets  trying  to  keep 
from  freezing. 

For  five  whole  days  a  constant  wind  of  hail,  rain 
and  sleet  beat  down  upon  them ;  then  the  wind  died 
down  and  it  began  to  snow. 

At  the  first  cessation  of  the  storm,  they  all  hurried 
out  to  look  after  the  horses.  But  it  was  as  they 
half  feared — not  a  trace  of  one  of  them  could  be 
found.  The  animals  had  evidently  become  panic- 
stricken  and  stampeded,  or  had  been  caught  and 
carried  away  by  the  creek,  which,  swollen  now  to 
the  size  of  a  mighty  river,  went  roaring  and  rushing 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  poor  creatures  had 
been  tethered. 

"  It's  no  use — they're  gone — and  we've  jest  got 
to  make  the  best  of  it,"  Roberts  said,  as  he  and  the 
two  others  returned  after  a  day  of  fruitless  search. 

And  now  life  took  on  a  very  serious  aspect  to  the 
three  men ;  all  hope  of  getting  over  the  pass  before 
Spring  had  been  abandoned ;  they  no  longer  even 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  it,  but  began  making  all 
the  preparations  they  could  for  spending  the  Winter 
where  they  were.  They  cut  and  stacked  great  piles 
of  wood  inside  and  outside  of  the  cabin,  and 
collected  and  saved  every  pine-cone  they  could  find 
to  be  used  for  lights. 
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Breesen  had  shot  a  deer,  so  they  were  in  no 
immediate  want  of  food,  but  they  knew  that  would 
not  last  for  ever. 

Old  man  Roberts  looked  very  grave.  "  We 
couldn't  have  picked  a  worse  place,"  he  said  many 
times.  "There  never  was  much  game  between 
these  ridges — you  see,  there's  nothing  to  eat." 

And  now  it  began  to  snow  in  earnest — for  nearly 
three  weeks  there  was  not  the  slightest  pause  in  the 
constant  white  downfall.  During  the  first  few  days 
the  men  occupied  themselves  in  cutting  up  the 
deer's  hide  into  long  thongs,  drying  them  before 
the  fire,  and  making  themselves  snow-shoes;  but 
this  work  was  at  last  finished,  and  then  they  became 
restless.  They  began  to  feel  like  caged  animals, 
and  for  hours  at  a  time  would  tramp  from  one  room 
to  the  other  and  then  back  again,  or  sit  in  moody 
silence  not  speaking  a  word  to  one  another. 

They  had  become  talked  out  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  nothing  except  from  time  to  time 
to  clear  the  snow  away  and  cut  new  steps  leading 
up  from  the  cabin,  which  was  now  completely 
buried. 

However,  after  nearly  ten  days  of  continuous  fall, 
the  sky  at  last  cleared  and  they  were  prisoners  no 
longer.  And  it  was  time  it  did  clear,  for  they  had 
eaten  the  last  scrap  of  the  frozen  venison  two  days 
before. 

So  it  was  like  getting  a  new  lease  of  life  to  waken 
up  and  find  that  the  perpetual  snowfall  had  at  last 
come  to  an  end ;  each  nastily  seized  his  rifle,  crawled 
up  the  steep  steps  leading  to  the  outside  world,  and 
started  off  in  search  of  game. 

But  although  each  went  in  a  different  direction 
and  none  of  them  returned  till  it  was  dark,  all  that 
rewarded  their  united  efforts  was  one  poor,  thin, 
little  cotton-tail.  Breesen  had  shot  it — neither  of 
the  others  had  even  caught  sight  of  any  game. 

Old  man  Roberts  had  been  only  too  right  when 
he  had  said  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
place  to  winter  in ;  for  the  whole  plane  between  the 
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two  lofty  mountain  ridges  was  like  a  vast  burnt-out 
volcano — rocky  and  sterile,  almost  completely  devoid 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  now  that  the  whole 
was  covered  with  nearly  fourteen  feet  of  snow,  was 
nothing  but  an  immense,  lifeless  wilderness. 

From  morning  till  night  the  three  gaunt,  hollow- 
eyed  men  tramped  mile  after  mile  over  its  frozen 
surface,  not  daring  to  lose  one  moment  of  the 
precious  daylight  for  fear  of  missing  the  chance  of 
a  shot.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  one  of  them  would 
be  rewarded  by  bringing  down  some  lone  dove  or 
quail,  or  running  across  some  starving  hare  or 
rabbit.  But  the  little  they  got  served  merely  to 
keep  their  souls  and  bodies  together.  Thinner  and 
thinner,  gaunter  and  gaunter,  more  and  more  wild- 
eyed  they  grew. 

Now  the  constant  hunger  and  fear  began  to  tell 
upon  their  nerves;  they  became  surly  and  morose, 
never  speaking  an  unnecessary  word.  And 
although  when  one  of  them  was  fortunate  enough 
to  bag  anything  it  was  always  kept  and  fairly 
divided,  each  would  covetously  eye,  as  like  famish 
ing,  ravenous  dogs,  they  sat  and  crunched  even  the 
bones — every  morsel  the  other  two  put  into  their 
mouths. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  came  and  went  without 
any  of  the  three  even  mentioning  the  fact,  and  it 
was  nearly  the  end  of  February.  Some  time  in 
June,  perhaps,  enough  of  the  snow  in  the  pass 
would  be  melted  so  that  a  rescue  party  would  be 
able  to  get  through.  If  they  could  only  hold  out 
till  then!  But  could  they? 

For  nearly  a  week  now  not  so  much  as  a  quail 
had  been  seen,  and  unless  something  was  soon  shot, 
they  might  as  well  give  up. 

And  then  one  night  there  was  a  loud  noise  above 
them — something  was  digging  in  the  snow  over 
their  heads — the  logs  of  the  roof  creaked  and 
snapped  with  its  weight.  It  was  a  bear;  he  was 
trying  to  get  to  them. 

Roberts  and  Breesen  were  awakened  at  the  same 
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instant;  each  knew  at  once  what  it  was,  and  each 
silently  reached  for  his  rifle  and  as  quietly  as 
possible  crawled  up  the  steep  steps. 

But  the  bear  had  evidently  heard  them  coming, 
for  by  the  time  they  reached  the  top,  he  had  stopped 
digging  and  was  trotting  away. 

Breesen,  who  was  the  first  up,  fired  but  missed, 
and  before  Roberts  could  take  aim  the  animal  was 
at  too  great  a  distance. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  return  for 
their  snow-shoes — if  they  intended  to  follow  their 
game  they  would  have  to  have  them. 

Hurrying  down,  they  snatched  them  up,  crawled 
to  the  surface  again  and  strapped  them  on;  but  by 
that  time  the  bear  had  vanished.  However,  his  big 
sprawly  tracks  showed  clear  and  plain  in  the 
snow  and  led  toward  a  group  of  small  rocky 
hillocks. 

"  You  go  round  that  way  and  I'll  go  this  and 
head  him  off,"  Roberts  cried  excitedly  as  they 
reached  the  latter ;  and  Breesen  did  as  he  was  com 
manded. 

Weak  and  faint  for  want  of  food  the  distance 
seemed  endless;  several  times  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
but  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  again  and  doggedly 
pushed  on,  for  he  felt  this  was  their  last  chance;  if 
they  shot  the  bear  there  might  be  some  hope  for 
them ;  if  not,  there  was  none. 

Coming  round  the  side  of  a  kind  of  bluff,  Breesen 
stumbled  and  for  the  fourth  time  fell;  as  he  lay 
breathing  heavily  and  trying  to  get  to  his  feet  sud 
denly  he  caught  sight  of  a  dark  object.  In  his 
hurry  and  excitement  he  reached  for  his  rifle  which 
had  fallen  from  his  hands — scrambled  to  one  knee 
— brought  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  fired. 

There  was  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  and  the  black  object 
pitched  heavily  forward;  and  in  the  same  instant 
Breesen  knew  it  was  Roberts,  not  the  bear  he  had 
shot. 

Dropping  his  rifle — he  was  too  weak  to  get  to  his 
feet — he  crawled  forward  till  he  reached  the  spot, 
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then  fell  on  his  face  exhausted  at  the  side  of  his 
dead  friend. 

For  some  time  Breesen  lay  not  caring  much 
whether  he  himself  lived  or  died,  but  all  at  once  he 
remembered  that  the  bear  might  return.  With  a 
sudden  excess  of  strength  he  got  to  his  feet  and 
began  calling  loudly ;  and  Whitner,  who  had 
followed  them,  appeared. 

There  was  no  need  of  an  explanation — the  whole 
thing  was  too  self-evident. 

"  Help  me,"  Breesen  said  dully.  "  We  must 
get  him  back  to  the  cabin." 

So  with  much  tugging  and  pulling,  and  with 
many  a  stop  to  get  their  breath,  the  two  together 
somehow  finally  managed  to  drag  the  body  of 
Jeffery  Roberts  back  near  the  cabin.  Then  they 
dug  a  deep  cavity  in  the  snow  and  buried  it. 

After  they  had  covered  up  all  trace  of  their  old 
friend  the  men  returned  to  the  cabin.  For  the  first 
time  in  months  all  the  desire  of  food  had  left  them — 
it  never  occurred  to  either  of  them  to  go  out  again 
after  the  bear,  but  hour  after  hour  they  sat  there 
moody  and  silent,  not  speaking  a  word  to  each 
other  once  during  the  entire  day. 

That  night  Breesen  could  not  sleep ;  he  could  hear 
Whitner  snoring  in  his  corner  of  the  room,  but  he 
himself  did  not  even  close  his  eyes — it  would  be  no 
use  he  knew,  so  he  lay  motionless,  staring  up  into 
the  darkness.  The  accident  had  been  so  sudden, 
so  frightfully  sudden  that  at  first  he  had  scarcely 
realised  the  full  horror  of  it ;  but  now  he  did  realise 
it,  realised  it  too  fully. 

Oh,  how  would  he  ever  be  able  to  go  back  and 
face  Conchita  ?  How  would  he  be  able  to  bear  the 
look  of  pain  and  misery  in  her  eyes  when  she  should 
learn  of  her  father's  death,  and  hear  that  it  was  he, 
Will  Breesen,  her  old  playfellow  and  lover,  who 
had  killed  him  ? 

Then  came  the  thought  that  he  would  never  have 
to  go  back — that  there  was  no  food  in  the  cabin ; 
and  that  neither  he  nor  Whitner  would  have  enough 
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strength  left  the  next  day  to  go  out  in  search  of 
any.  And  Breesen,  as  he  lay  there  in  the  darkness, 
offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanks.  Yes,  they  would 
both  soon  be  dead  and  Conchita  need  never 
know. 

But  suddenly  he  sat  up  and  listened;  there  surely 
was  the  sound  of  something  moving  outside. 
Grasping  his  rifle  he  moved  over  and  quietly  opened 
the  door,  then  crept  stealthily  up  the  stairs. 

This  time  the  bear  evidently  did  not  hear  him  but 
kept  on  digging,  sniffing,  and  growling  as  he  threw 
great  pawfuls  of  snow  to  right  and  left. 

Breesen  shuddered — he  knew  at  once  what  the 
brute  was  after — it  was  Roberts'  body.  This  time, 
taking  careful  aim,  he  shot;  and  with  a  groan  the 
huge  beast  rolled  over. 

All  the  rest  of  the  night  the  two  men  sat  and 
ate.  At  first  they  did  not  wait  to  cook  the  meat, 
but  tore  great  chunks  of  it  off  and  devoured  it  raw. 
However,  as  their  appetites  became  somewhat 
appeased,  they  grew  more  fastidious,  and  would 
stop  to  choose  the  more  dainty  portions  of  the 
animal  and  roast  them  over  the  fire. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I've  stuffed  myself  as  full  as  I'll 
hold,"  Whitner  said  with  a  satisfied  yawn,  as  the 
first  rays  of  morning  came  from  above  filtering  in 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  "I'm  going  to  turn 
in  now  and  have  a  good  sleep,  for  I'm  gorged 
so  I  can  scarcely  move.  What  a  pity  poor 
old  Roberts  couldn't  have  lived  I  "  he  added. 
"  Wouldn't  this  meat  have  tasted  good  to  him  !  " 

Breesen's    face   grew   white.     "  My    Lord,"    he 
gasped,   "I'd  forgotten  all  about  him!     Come,1 
he  went  on,  "  we  can't  leave  him  out  there."     He 
opened  the  door. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  his  companion 
exclaimed. 

"I  mean,"  the  other  replied,  "that  if  I  hadn't 
happened  to  be  awake,  that  beast  might  have  gotten 
his  body  and  been  off  with  it  without  our  knowing 
anything  about  it." 
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"But — but — how  can  we  help  that?  What  do 
you  propose  doing?  " 

"  Why,  bring  him  in  here  and  bury  him," 
Breesen  said,  "then  nothing  can  get  at  him  till 
we're  dead  ourselves." 

"Here!  Here!  In  the  cabin?  In  here  with 
us?  Never,  never!  I  won't  stand  for  it!  Do 
you  hear?  I  won't  stand  for  it !  "  Whitner  almost 
shrieked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  here — not  right  in  this 
room,"  his  companion  answered,  "  but  in  the  next. 
Come,"  he  went  on,  "you've  got  to  help  me." 

"  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do,"  Whitner  began,  then 
he  happened  to  glance  at  Breesen.  There  was 
something  in  the  latter's  eyes  that  made  him  stop. 
"Well,"  he  went  on  hastily,  "if  you're  so  darn 
set  on  it,  why,  all  right." 

So  a  shallow  hole  was  dug  in  the  back  room  of 
the  cabin,  and  the  body  of  Jeffery  Roberts  brought 
down  and  buried  in  it. 

And  now  for  a  week  nothing  happened,  and 
then  there  was  a  second  accident.  This  time  it  was 
Whitner;  he  was  just  about  taking  off  his  snow- 
shoes,  when  he  tripped  and  fell. 

Breesen,  who  was  already  in  the  cabin,  rushed 
out  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  found  him 
groaning  with  pain,  one  leg  doubled  up  under 
him,  and  his  body  wedged  tightly  in  between  the 
door  and  the  steps. 

With  some  difficulty  Breesen  got  him  loose  and 
dragged  him  into  the  cabin;  then  he  undressed 
him  and  found  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken. 
It  was  a  bad  break,  the  ends  of  the  bones  pro 
truding  through  the  skin.  Breesen  forced  them 
back,  straightened  the  leg  out,  made  a  rough 
splint,  and  bound  the  whole  up  as  well  as  he  could 
in  strips  of  blanket. 

For  the  next  few  days  neither  of  the  men  got 
much  sleep.  The  pain  was  evidently  excruciating, 
and  in  his  run-down  condition  it  seemed  as  though 
Whitner  simply  could  not  stand  it.  He  groaned 
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and  moaned  continually,  and  thrashed  from  side 
to  side  so  that  Breesen  was  forced  to  sit  and  hold 
him  in  order  to  keep  him  from  knocking  the  splint 
off.  However,  after  a  time  the  pain  grew  less,  and 
he  was  able  to  be  left  alone. 

But  even  if  he  had  not  been  better  his  com 
panion  would  have  felt  himself  obliged  to  leave 
him,  for  the  last  of  the  bear  meat  had  been  used 
up  two  days  before. 

But  though  Breesen  went  early  and  stayed  late, 
not  a  vestige  of  a  living  thing  did  he  see,  and  that 
night  he  was  forced  to  cut  up  the  last  scrap  of 
bear  hide  and  make  a  broth  for  the  invalid;  he 
himself  did  not  touch  a  drop  of  it.  The  next  day 
he  did  manage  to  get  a  small  dove,  which  they 
divided,  but  for  several  days  after  that  he  shot 
nothing. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  nearly  a  month — days  at 
a  time  passing  without  either  of  the  men  tasting  a 
morsel — when  just  as  Breesen  would  be  about  to 
give  up,  he  would  run  across  some  small  animal. 

Whitner,  although  still  very  weak,  was  able  by 
this  time  to  limp  about  the  cabin,  though  of  course 
he  was  not  able  to  go  out  to  hunt.  But  even  had 
he  been  strong  enough  he  could  not  have  gone, 
for  he  had  long  ago  unstrung  his  snow-shoes,  and 
boiled  and  chewed,  and  chewed  and  boiled  the 
thongs,  till  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  them  left. 

After  their  feast  of  bear  meat  this  second  period 
of  starvation  appeared  much  worse  even  than  the 
first ;  and  both  of  the  men  wished  a  thousand 
times  a  day  they  had  died  before  the  animal  had 
appeared. 

And  now  each  began  to  have  visions  and  to  see 
sights ;  and  the  visions  and  sights  were  always 
of  food — usually  bear  meat;  they  were  cutting  it 
up — they  were  cooking  it.  They  could  see  it — 
they  could  smell  it;  their  tongues  would  swell  at 
the  thought  of  it — their  jaws  began  to  work  auto 
matically — their  mouths  to  water  till  the  saliva 
drooled  in  great  drops  from  their  lips,  and 
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involuntarily  they  would  thrust  out  their  hands 
to  seize  it. 

And  then  the  vision  would  vanish,  and  they 
would  suddenly  be  brought  back  to  the  realisation 
of  the  awful  fact  that  they  were  starving — slowly 
but  surely  starving  to  death. 

And  the  nights,  instead  of  bringing  the  blessed 
oblivion  of  sleep,  were  filled  with  dreams  of  the 
most  delicious  and  tempting  viands,  which  were 
constantly  vanishing  just  as  they  were  about  to 
put  them  into  their  mouths,  only  to  appear  the 
next  instant  more  tempting  than  before. 

"  God  in  Heaven  !  I  can't  and  won't  stand  it 
any  longer  I  I  can't  and  won't  stand  it.  I'll  kill 
myself  first.  I  won't  stand  it,"  Whitner  moaned, 
limping  up  and  down  the  cabin  one  morning. 
"God  in  Heaven!  I  can't  and  won't  stand  it," 
he  repeated,  throwing  himself  down  on  his  blankets 
and  burying  his  face  in  them. 

But  Breesen  did  not  answer  him — he  never  did 
answer  the  other's  complaints;  besides,  he  had 
heard  them  a  thousand  times  before.  So  without 
even  looking  at  his  companion  he  shouldered  his 
rifle  and  started  out.  However,  he  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  turned  and  started  back — he  had 
forgotten  his  cartridge  belt. 

Going  down  the  snow-covered  steps  he  opened 
the  door  softly;  perhaps  Whitner  was  asleep — he 
often  slept  in  the  day-time — and  if  so,  why  should 
he  wake  him  ?  Why  not  let  him  forget  his  misery 
for  a  few  moments  if  he  could  ? 

Breesen  looked  toward  the  corner.  Yes, 
Whitner's  blankets  were  there,  but — but  Whitner — 
Whitner  himself  was  gone. 

But  where  could  he  have  gone  to?  Breesen 
glanced  around  wonderingly,  then  his  ear  caught 
a  sound  from  the  next  room.  It  was  a  queer  sound 
— a  gnawing,  crunching,  gruesome  sound — like  the 
sound  made  by  some  ravenous  brute  devouring  its 
prey.  Crossing  the  floor  on  tip-toe,  Breesen  put 
his  eyes  to  a  crack  in  the  door,  then  turned  and 
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staggered  out,  crawled  up  the  steep  steps,  and  fell 
on  the  snow,  where  for  a  long  time  he  lay,  too  sick 
and  faint  to  move.  Then  slowly  getting  to  his 
knees  he  strapped  on  his  snow-shoes  and  went  on. 
But  although  he  managed  that  day  to  shoot  both 
a  rabbit  and  a  dove,  he  felt  he  never  wanted  to  taste 
food  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

And  when  he  got  back  that  night  to  the  cabin 
he  threw  them  on  the  floor.  "  There,*'  he  said 
without  looking  at  Whitner,  "  you  can  cook  them 
for  supper  if  you  like — I  myself  don't  want  any." 
Then  picking  up  his  blankets  he  reclimbed  the 
steps,  and  digging  a  deep  trench  in  the  snow  rolled 
himself  up  and  went  to  sleep. 


Six  weeks  afterwards  the  Winter  broke  and  a 
rescue  party  managed  to  get  through  the  pass. 
Breesen  they  found  a  mere  skeleton — so  weak  he 
had  to  be  lifted  into  the  saddle  and  then  tied  there 
to  keep  him  from  falling;  but  Whitner,  strange  to 
say,  was  hale  and  hearty,  and  excepting  for  a  slight 
limp,  almost  as  well  and  strong  as  ever. 

Breesen  they  left  at  the  first  ranch  house  they 
came  to,  and  then  with  Whitner  hurried  on  to 
Vizcaya  to  report  the  rescue,  and  to  tell  Conchita 
Roberts  of  the  death  of  her  father. 


Ill 

THE  village  seemed  strangely  deserted — not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Breesen  glanced  at  the 
empty  houses  as  he  slowly  rode  down  the  street. 
"  Where  had  everyone  gone  to?  "  he  wondered. 

It  wras  nearly  two  weeks  later.  Not  once  had 
Conchita  been  to  see  him  or  to  inquire  for  him. 
He  was  hurt,  terribly  hurt,  but  he  was  not  sur 
prised;  he  understood.  Of  course  it  would  be  hard 
for  Conchita  to  see  him.  Still  he  had  felt  he  must 
see  her  and  explain  just  how  the  accident  had 
happened;  he  owed  it  both  to  himself  and  to  her. 
So  although  not  yet  strong  enough  he  had  insisted 
upon  having  a  horse  and  riding  in. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up;  he  was  passing  the 
church ;  there  was  the  sound  of  an  organ,  it  was 
coming  from  the  building.  He  had  not  known 
it  was  a  holy  day,  but  it  must  be,  for  some  sort 
of  service  was  going  on  inside.  And  of  course 
Conchita  would  be  there. 

Scrambling  with  difficulty  down  from  his  saddle, 
Breesen  threw  the  lines  over  his  horse's  head. 
Then  he  limped  across  the  road  and  sat  down  on  the 
church  steps.  He  would  wait  there  for  her.  He 
felt  weaker  than  he  had  expected. 

"  Holy  Mother  !  Holy  Mother,  it  can't  be  true, 
the  girl  was  to  have  been  a  nun — a  nun  !  Did  I 
not  see  it  in  her  eyes?  And  have  I  ever  been 
wrong?  No,  no,  it  is  impossible,  impossible." 
Breesen  looked  up  with  a  start.  Maria  de  la 
Luz  was  standing  beside  him.  "  And  yet — and 
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yet "  she  added,  while  her  little,  withered,  dark 

face  grew  red  with  anger,  "here  she  comes — a 
bride!  A  bride!" 

The  church  doors  had  been  thrown  open  and 
Conchita,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Jack  Whitner, 
was  slowly  descending  the  steps  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  laughing,  talking  girls  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  each  striving  to  get 
near  her. 

Breesen  turned  and  stared  with  unbelieving  eyes 
in  the  direction  the  old  woman  was  pointing,  then 
with  a  cry  like  that  of  a  wounded  animal  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  rushing  up  the  steep  steps  uncere 
moniously  thrusted  aside  the  crowd  of  men  and 
girls. 

"No,  no;  don't  dare — don't  dare  to  come  near 
me,"  Conchita  screamed  as  she  caught  sight  of  his 
face.  "Oh,  I  know,  I  know  it  was  an  accident — 
that  you  couldn't  help  it — but — but — it's  all  the 
same — you  killed  my  father — you  killed  my 
father!  " 

"  Do  you — mean — to  tell  me — you're  married — 
married  to  him?"  Breesen  panted.  He  seized 
Conchita  by  one  arm  and  jerked  her  violently  from 
her  husband's  side.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  are  married  to  that  man?  "  he  thundered. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Conchita  cried.  "  To  be  sure  I  am 
married  to  him.  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,  Will 
Breesen — do  you  hear.  Let  me  go  !  " 

"  Oh  my  God,  my  God,"  Breesen  gasped. 
"Why  didn't  they  tell  me,  why  didn't  the  fools 
tell  me?  Then  I  could  have  prevented  it." 

"Prevented  it!"  Conchita  laughed  shrilly. 
'  You !  you !  the  murderer  of  my  father  have 
prevented  it !  How — how  could  you  have  pre 
vented  it?  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  my 
marriage?  Take  your  hand  off  me,"  she  shivered, 
"  it  has  blood  on  it,  blood  on  it."  She  wrenched 
herself  loose  from  his  grasp. 

But  Breesen  appeared  not  to  have  heard  her. 
11  God  in  Heaven  !  God  in  Heaven,  how  could 
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you  have  married  his  daughter?  "  He  was  speak 
ing  to  Whitner.  "  His  daughter  !  his  daughter  !  " 
There  was  an  indescribable  loathing  in  his  voice. 

Then  he  glanced  at  Conchita  and  suddenly  a  look 
of  decision  came  into  his  face.  Striding  forward 
he  stood  glaring  down  at  Whitner. 

"  I  should  have  killed  you  then — then  at  the 
time,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "  but  I  looked  upon 
you  as  I  would  a  starving  dog;  but  now — now  I 
will,  and  may  God  forgive  me  for  not  having  done 
it  before." 

"  No,  no,  no!  Wait  a  minute.  I'll  tell  her  all 
— I'll  leave  her — now — this  minute;  I'll  never  see 
her  again — never,  never;  I  swear  I  will,  I  swear  I 
will,"  Whitner  yelled.  "  Just  give  me  time — just 
give  me  time " 

But  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  Breesen 
had  jerked  his  revolver  from  his  belt  and  in  the 
same  instant  Whitner  lurched  forward  and  fell  at 
his  feet. 

"And  you  understand — you  all  understand," 
Breesen  cried  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  as  he  stood 
quietly  and  let  the  men  who  had  sprung  upon  him 
pinion  his  arms,  "why  I  killed  him?  It  was 
because  he  cut  me  out  and  married  Conchita — there 
was  no  other  reason — so  help  me,  God — there  was 
no  other  reason." 
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I 

"  AH,  gracias  a  Di6s — there  it  is  at  last.  I  thought 
it  would  never  come." 

The  girl  ran  to  the  window  of  the  little  adobe  and 
looked  down  the  road  to  where,  in  the  distance,  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  hill,  a  great  cloud  of  dust  could 
be  seen — then  turned  to  give  a  final,  quick  glance 
at  herself  in  the  glass  that  hung  on  the  wall  at  one 
side. 

"  Ay  well  then,  Sara  mia,  come  let  me  wrap  this 
around  thee." 

Dona  Carolina  spoke  resignedly.  She  bit  off  her 
thread,  stuck  the  needle  in  her  ample  bosom,  and 
held  up  the  much-worn  silk  shawl  she  had  been 
darning. 

1  What !  Cover  me  up  in  that  mean  old  rag ! 
No,  no,  mamacita — please  for  the  love  of  heaven 
don't  make  me  wear  that.  I  will  be  careful — indeed, 
indeed  I  will,"  cried  her  daughter.  She  glanced 
down  at  her  full  red  skirt  and  little  high-heeled 
slippers. 

"Tontena,  tonteria,  how  canst  thou  be  careful? 
That  dress,  as  thou  knowst,  was  mine  and  my 
mother's  before  me,  and  after  all  these  years  I  am 
not  going  to  see  it  ruined  through  thy  vanity — 
come  now  and  let  me  wrap  thee  up."  Dona  Caro 
lina  spoke  with  unusual  decision. 

"  Ah,  well,  just  wait  then  a  moment  till  Carlos 
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sees  me — and  then  thou  canst  bury  me  in  it  if  thou 
must,"  Sara  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  Carlos !  Carlos !  It  is  nothing  but  Carlos  now 
adays,"  her  mother  answered  angrily.  "  I  hate 
the  very  sound  of  his  name." 

Her  daughter  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  busied 
herself  with  the  glass.  What  good  would  it  do  to 
answer?  And  what  did  she  care  anyway?  She, 
not  her  mother,  was  going  to  marry  Carlos 
Martinez. 

"  Ay,  infeliz  de  mi,  I  like  it  not.  I  like  it  not," 
that  lady  grumbled  as  she  let  the  shawl  fall  to  the 
floor  and  got  slowly  to  her  feet — she  was  very  stout 
and  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatism — and  crossed 
the  room  to  give  a  last  touch  to  her  daughter's 
mantilla.  "  And  if  it  were  not  that  thy  Uncle 
Caspar  has  the  head  of  a  pig,"  she  went  on,  "  and 
rages  as  though  possessed  of  the  evil  one,  when  he 
gets  not  what  he  likes,  even  now  I  would  not  let 
thee  go." 

"  Ay,  and  he  will  be  in  a  fine  rage  by  this  time," 
Sara  put  in  quickly.  "  It  is  already  over  a  week 
since  he  sent  for  us  and  he  said  to  make  haste,  that 
he  was  not  well." 

"  Madre  de  Di6s,  does  he  not  always  say  the 
same  when  he  wants  thee,  the  old  coyote?  Not 
well,  indeed!  I  would  he  but  had  my  legs,  then 
he  might  howl,"  exclaimed  Dona  Carolina  petu 
lantly.  "  And  if  he  were  ill — what  use  wouldst 
thou  be?  Tell  me  that  if  thou  canst !  " 

11  Not  much — none,  perhaps,"  Sara  replied  good- 
humouredly,  "  but  of  course  he  is  not  ill — thou 
knowst  that  as  well  as  I  do — it  is  but  to  see  Carlos 
for  himself  that  he  wants  us." 

11  Ay,  and  he'll  like  him  too — that  I'll  wager," 
her  mother  said  bitterly;  "  si,  si,  that  he  will, 
simply  to  spite  me,  the  old  fox.  I  would  now  I 
had  never  said  thou  mightst  go,  for  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones  no  good  will  come  of  it." 

11  Dios  nos  lib  re  !  What  could  possibly  happen  ? 
It  is  but  a  bare  forty  miles  and  we  go  all  the  way  by 
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stage,  and  besides,  Carlos  will  be  with  me."    Sara 
looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

"  Ay,  Di6s  de  mi  Alma — that  is  just  it.  In  my 
day  it  was  not  the  custom  for  senoritas  to  go  flying 
around  the  country  with  their  lovers — why,  thy 
grandmother  would  turn  in  her  grave  at  the  mere 
thought." 

"  Ca — times  have  changed  since  then,"  cried  her 
daughter  disdainfully.  "  Look  how  the  American 
girls  act — why  should  they  be  more  free  than 
we?" 

"  Ay,  si,  si.  Look  how  they  act — more  shame 
to  them — but  thou  hast  been  brought  up  differently 
and  thou  art  no  Gringo,  praised  be  Mary." 

"  No,  that  I  am  not,"  Sara  answered  with  some 
heat,  "  but  thou  wouldst  have  me  the  wife  of  a 
Gringo,  didst  thou  but  have  thy  way,  no?  J: 

"  Seguro,  seguro — that  I  would — that  I  would 
indeed — that  I  would  indeed,"  Dona  Carolina* 
repeated  once  more  with  emphasis.  "  A  good 
honest  one  too,  like  Senor  White,  who  wastes  not 
his  money  in  drink  nor  spends  his  nights  at  monte ; 
his  wife  will  be  sure  of  a  roof  over  her  head  and  a 
dress  to  her  back — any  girl  in  her  senses  would 
jump  at  the  chance." 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps,"  Sara  replied,  tossing  her 
head,  "  but  I  know  one  who  won't;  gracias  a  Dios 
— I  don't  have  to  marry  for  a  roof  nor  for  a  dress 
either." 

It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Sara  Oveida  was  to 
be  her  Uncle  Caspar's  sole  heir,  and  that  though 
poor  now,  she  would  one  day  be  mistress  of  Los 
Robles,  the  most  fertile  ranch  in  the  whole  country 
side. 

"  Ay,  ay,  si,  si,  more's  the  pity — more's  the 
pity,"  sighed  her  mother.  "  We  were  all  rich 
enough  once,  but  look  at  us  now — a  bad  husband 
can  soon  get  rid  of  a  fortune,  I  can  tell  thee  that ; 
and  why  thou  couldst  not  have  taken  the  doctor, 
a  man  that " 

"  Ah,  mamacita,  mamacita  mia."     Sara  turned 
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and  caught  her  in  her  arms.  "  Hast  thou  forgotten 
thy  own  youth  ?  Wouldst  thou  have  married  a  man 
who  could  neither  dance  nor  sing?  Wouldst  thou 
have  given  up  my  father — may  he  be  now  happy 
in  paradise — for  the  richest  Americano  that  ever 
lived?" 

"  Ay,  no,  no,  por  supuesto,  no.  How  canst 
thou,  even  in  jest,  ask  such  a  thing."  Dona  Caro 
lina  sank  heavily  into  a  chair  and  wiped  her  eyes 
with  a  corner  of  her  rebozo.  "  But,  nina  mia,  it  is 
not  alone  a  question  of  wealth.  The  Senor  White 
is  a  good  man — thou  hast  known  him  all  thy  life — 
he  loves  thee — thou  canst  trust  him.  If  thou  wert 
but  his  wife  I  could  die  happy ;  and  thou  didst  like 
him  thyself — ah,  yes,  well  enough  until  this  Don 
Carlos  blew  in,  from  the  devil  knows  where." 

"  Ay,  si,  si,  thou  hast  right,"  said  Sara,  "and 
I  still  like  him  very  much,  very  much,  and  no 
doubt  I  should  have  married  him — who  can  tell  ? 
For  I  knew  no  better,  but  now,"  she  stopped  and 
looked  once  more  out  of  the  window — then  gave  a 
long  deep  sigh  of  ecstasy — "  why,  I  would  not  give 
one  kiss  of  Carlos  for  the  whole  of  Senor  White's 
body." 

"  God  of  my  soul,"  Dona  Carolina  cried,  holding 
up  her  hands  in  horror,  "  that  I  should  live  to  hear 
a  daughter  of  mine  speak  such  words — hast  thou  no 
shame,  girl?  Hast  thou?" 

But  here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
horses'  hoofs,  the  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  gruff 
voice  of  Red  Dan,  the  driver,  as  with  much  creak 
ing  and  crackling  the  old  stage  was  pulled  up  with 
a  sudden  jerk  close  to  the  little  veranda. 

"  Buenos  dias — buenos  dias — I  kiss  your  hand, 
senora,"  cried  Don  Carlos  Martinez,  appearing  the 
next  moment  in  the  doorway. 

Bowing  low — with  a  graceful  sweep  he  touched 
the  floor  with  his  heavily  gold-braided  sombrero, 
while  he  courteously  raised  the  hand  of  Dona  Caro 
lina  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips.  But  his 
great  dark  eyes  shot  past  that  good  lady  and  rested 
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upon  her  daughter;  he  had  never  seen  her  in  the 
dress  before. 

"  How  beautiful !  How  beautiful  thou  art,"  they 
plainly  said. 

"  Ah,  is  it  thou  at  last?  I  thought  thou  wouldst 
never  come."  Sara  pouted,  but  there  was  no  anger 
in  the  glance  she  raised  to  his.  "  Come,  madre 
mia — thou  canst  now  make  me  look  like  an  old 
tamal."  She  smiled  up  at  Don  Carlos  proudly. 

And  well  might  Sara  Oveida  be  proud.  Had  not 
the  stranger  from  far-away  old  Mexico  chosen  her 
from  all  the  other  girls,  and  there  were  many  beau 
tiful  ones  in  Monterey  too — and  besides,  was  he  not 
himself  a  lover  of  whom  any  girl  might  well  be 
proud  ? 

Tall,  slim,  with  his  clear  olive  skin  and  full  red 
lips,  between  which  white  teeth  shone  under  a  long 
silken  moustache,  he  was  like  some  old  picture — the 
sunlight  gleaming  and  glistening  on  his  yellow  silk 
sash  and  silver  embroidered  coat — as  he  stood  there, 
bowing  and  smiling,  in  the  low  doorway. 

He  was  handsome ;  there  was  no  gainsaying  that 
— even  Dona  Carolina  was  forced  to  admit  it, 
as  she  smiled  back  half  grudgingly.  And  when 
he  deigned  to  raise  the  little  old-fashioned  hair- 
covered  chest  and  had  placed  it  carefully  on  the 
top  of  the  stage,  once  more  kissed  her  hand  in  a 
knightly  style  and  had  gracefully  sprung  up  on  the 
front  seat  beside  her  daughter,  the  good  lady's  smile 
became  almost  gracious,  though  she  murmured  as 
they  rumbled  away. 

**  Ay,  Holy  Evangelists — how  I  wish  it  had  been 
the  senor  doctor." 

Though  it  was  early  Spring,  the  morning,  was 
very  warm  and  the  first  part  of  the  way  dry  and 
dusty.  But  Sara  cared  little  for  either.  Perched 
high  up  on  the  front  seat  between  Red  Dan,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  of  hers,  and  Don  Carlos,  who 
every  now  and  again  bent  down  to  whisper  some 
pleasing  compliment  in  her  willing  ear,  she  was  far 
above  the  dust;  and  as  to  the  sun — its  fiercest 
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beams  could  not  penetrate  her  broad,  lace-trimmed 
parasol. 

Still  it  was  pleasanter  when  they  reached  the  foot 
of  the  grade  and  had  entered  the  canon  ;  and  as  they 
wound  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  through  the  dark 
shady  places — a  great  yellow  wall  of  wild  mustard 
on  their  left,  the  cool  water  of  the  arroyo  sparkling 
and  glistening  through  the  thick  green  chaparral 
far  down  below  on  their  right,  she  leaned  comfor 
tably  back  with  a  deep  sigh  of  contentment  and 
closed  her  eyes.  It  was  heaven  I  What  more  could 
a  girl  ask  ? 

And  she  knew  Uncle  Caspar  would  like  Carlos. 
How  indeed  could  he  help  it  ?  How  indeed  could 
anyone  help  it?  To  be  sure  he  had  expected  and 
wanted  her  to  marry  el  Senor  White.  The  doctor 
had  once  saved  his  life,  or  at  least  so  he  imagined; 
which  was  much  the  same  thing  with  a  man  of 
Caspar  Oveida's  calibre,  and  ever  since  then  he  had 
thought  no  man,  Californian  nor  Gringo,  his  equal. 

But  then,  so  had  her  mother  also,  and  for  that 
very  reason  Sara  counted  upon  her  uncle's  siding 
with  her. 

For  there  was  no  love  lost  between  Don  Caspar 
and  the  widow  of  his  dead  brother.  In  fact,  not 
once  since  the  latter's  death,  which  had  occurred 
when  Sara  was  still  in  short  dresses,  had  he  invited 
his  sister-in-law  to  visit  the  ranch ;  though  his  niece 
spent  part  of  every  summer  with  him.  She  had 
her  own  room  in  the  old  house,  and  felt  indeed  as 
much  at  home  there  as  she  did  at  her  mother's. 

And  if  her  uncle  approved  of  her  choice,  what 
could  anyone  say?  Nothing — absolutely  nothing; 
Sara  mused.  He  it  was  who  owned  Los  Robles, 
the  original  ranch  house,  which  had  been  in  the 
family  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  He  it 
was,  and  he  alone,  who  still  retained  some  of  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  past  generation,  and 
though  he  was  an  old,  crusty,  crabbed  bachelor  and 
had  fought  with  all  the  other  relatives  and  would 
allow  none  to  step  within  his  doors,  still  there  was 
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not  a  single  pariente  who  did  not  look  up  to  him 
and  to  whom  his  word  was  not  law. 

It  was  long  past  the  noon  hour  when  they 
reached  La  Loma,  the  little  pueblo  which  was  just 
five  miles  from  the  ranch,  and  drew  up  before  the 
old  inn  for  a  change  of  horses. 

"  Ah,  there  is  el  Senor  White  coming  out  of  that 
house  over  there,"  Sara  cried;  "  help  me  down, 
Carlos  mio,  I  want  you  to  meet  him." 

Don  Carlos  sprang  to  the  ground,  reached  up  his 
arms ;  and  the  next  moment  she  was  at  his  side. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  said  catching  him  by  the 
hand,  "he  is  turning  away,  he  does  not  see  us — 
hurry  or  he  will  be  gone." 

"  Run  thou  then  and  stop  him,  querida  mia," 
Don  Carlos  replied,  going  toward  the  door  of  the 
building,  we  shall  be  here  but  a  few  moments,  and 
I  have  no  more  paper  for  cigarillos,  I  must  get  some 
here.  I  shall  have  to  meet  el  senor  some  other 
time." 

Sara  sighed,  she  was  proud  of  Don  Carlos  and 
wanted  to  show  him  off  to  her  former  lover;  still 
there  v/as  nothing  to  be  done. 

"Ay,  Senor  White— Senor  Dr  White— stop, 
wait  a  minute,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  called, 
running  down  the  road. 

The  man  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  little  mean- 
looking  adobe  had  vaulted  the  low  fence  and  was 
making  his  way  across  the  fields. 

"  Why,  great  Scott,  if  it  isn't  Senorita  Oveida 
by  all  that's  holy,"  he  exclaimed  joyfully.  "  By 
Jupiter,  Sara,  the  sight  of  your  face  is  good  for 
sore  eyes." 

He  took  a  hasty  step  forward,  then  stopped  and 
his  face  grew  suddenly  grave. 

"  But  why  have  you  come  up  here?  Haven't 
you  heard  we've  got  the  small-pox  at  La  Loma?  " 

"Small-pox?"  Sara  answered  carelessly,  "no, 
I  did  not  know,  but  it  would  not  matter,  I  would 
come  anyway  I  am  not  afraid — an'  besides,  we 
stop  not  here,  you  know,  we  go — Don  Carlos 
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Estrada  and   I — for  to  make  a  visit  with   Uncle 
Caspar.     There  is  no  small-pox  there,  no?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  so,"  Dr  White  answered; 
"  at  least  I've  not  heard  of  it  if  there  is,  but  one 
can't  be  too  sure.  I've  been  so  busy  that  it's  over 
a  week  since  I've  been  at  Los  Robles,  but  you  can't 
be  too  careful.  We've  six  cases  here — bad  ones, 
too — some  of  those  cursed  Indians  brought  it  up 
from  that  dirty  cancheria  down  on  the  coast;  and 
heaven  only  knows  where  it  has  spread  to  by  this 
time.  By  the  way,  of  course  you've  been  vaccin 
ated,"  he  asked,  a  note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"  For  supuesto  no,  an'  I  shall  not  be;  have  that 
poison  stuff  put  in  me,  an'  leave  a  great  nasty  red 
mark  on  my  arm?  No,  no,  thank  you,  Senor 
White,  that  I  shall  not  have." 

"  Good  Lord,  I  might  have  known  it,"  White 
cried,  '*  you  are  all  alike — all  alike,"  he  muttered 
half  under  his  breath;  then  aloud:  "No,  don't 
come  a  step  nearer,"  he  cried,  as  she  moved  for 
ward.  "  I've  just  been  in  to  see  Juan  Ruiz  and 
he's  got  it  bad.  Now  listen,  Sara,  and  do  be 
sensible,"  he  went  on  pleadingly.  "  You  and 
Senor  Estrada  get  to  Los  Robles  as  soon  as 
possible.  Don't  go  into  the  inn,  nor  stay  here  a 
moment  longer  than  necessary;  and  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  through  with  my  patients  and  can  wash  up 
and  change  my  clothes,  I'll  ride  over  and  vaccinate 
every  mother's  son  of  you,  even  if  I  have  to  do  it 
by  force.  Until  then,  A  Di6s — for  I've  lots  to  do." 
He  turned  and  hurried  away. 

11  You  will  never,  never,  put  that  dirty  poison  in 
my  arm,"  Sara  cried  after  him  stubbornly.  "  You 
Americanos  think  you  are  very  smart." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see,  senorita," 
White  called  back  without  turning  round.  "  That 
uncle  of  yours  has  some  sense  in  his  old  head  even 
if  he  is  a  Californian." 

Sara  stamped  her  foot — she  was  too  angry  to 
answer — besides,  she  reasoned,  the  doctor  was  now 
too  far  away  to  have  heard  her  if  she  had. 


II 

IT  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
they  reached  the  entrance  to  Los  Robles.  The  only 
other  remaining  occupants  of  the  stage,  three  old 
women,  had  long  since  ceased  their  chattering 
gossip  and  the  incessant  puffing  of  little  brown 
cigarillos,  and  were  now  sleepily  nodding  and 
swaying,  each  in  her  respective  corner,  with  every 
jerk  of  the  rough  vehicle. 

Sara,  cramped  and  rather  sleepy  herself,  had  been 
helped  down  by  Don  Carlos,  and  the  two  were  now 
left  standing  at  the  roadside,  as  with  many  an  "  A 
Di6s  "  and  "  Hasta  luego  "  Red  Dan  chirped  to 
his  horses  and  urged  them  forward. 

"  God  of  my  soul,"  Sara  cried,  looking  around  in 
a  dazed  manner,  "  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Uncle  knew  we  were  coming  up  this  week — where 
on  earth  can  he  be  ?  " 

She  glanced  ruefully  from  the  little  chest  at  her 
feet  up  to  the  old  ranch  house  nestling  among  a 
group  of  great  peppers  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  It 
was  a  good  two  miles'  tramp  and  the  road  was  steep 
and  dusty ;  besides,  she  was  tired,  and  also  both 
ashamed  and  hurt. 

This  was  a  fine  way  of  receiving  her  future 
husband — what  would  he  think  of  it? 

"  Uncle  Caspar  must  be  away  or  he  would  have 
come  himself,  I'm  sure  he  would,"  she  glanced 
apologetically  at  her  lover,  "  but  why  he  didn't  send 
someone  down  with  a  wagon  is  more  than  I  can 
imagine;  of  course  we  ourselves  can  walk,"  she 
went  on  after  a  slight  pause,  pulling  up  her  dress 
and  drawing  the  old  shawl  more  closely  about  her, 
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11  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  this?  "     She  pointed 
to  the  chest. 

It  contained  all  the  little  finery  she  had  in  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  no  one  would  probably  come 
along  this  lonely  way  for  days,  but  then  there 
was  always  the  possibility  of  some  wandering 
Indians,  and  she  couldn't  afford  to  run  the 
chance. 

"  If  thou  wouldst  be  so  good  as  to  help  me,  Carlos 
mio,"  she  began  hesitatingly,  "we  might  hide  it 
over  there  " ;  she  nodded  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  where  stood  the  remains  of  an  old  adobe. 
It  had  been  the  private  chapel  of  Los  Robles  rancho 
in  bygone  days,  but  had  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse,  though  the  little  plot  of  ground  surround 
ing  it  was  still  the  last  resting-place  of  many  a 
proud  member  of  the  Oveida  family ;  and  numerous 
crosses  and  white  headstones  were  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  grey  growth  of  wild  sage. 
"  Indians  would  never  think  of  meddling  with 
anything  there." 

"  I  don't  like  to  much,  myself,"  Don  Carlos 
began ;  "  they  say  it's  bad  luck  to  make  any  use  of 
holy  ground." 

Nevertheless  he  took  one  of  the  handles,  and 
together  they  carried  the  chest  over  and  hid  it 
between  two  of  the  brush-covered  graves ;  then  they 
started  up  the  hill. 

"  I  believe  there's  something  wrong,"  Sara  said 
nervously  as  they  drew  near  the  house. 

The  wide  veranda  was  unswept ;  heaps  of  dead 
rose  petals  and  dry  leaves  covered  the  tiled  floor; 
and  the  great  main  door  stood  open.  A  sudden  fear 
shot  through  her  mind. 

"Small-pox,"  she  half  whispered  under  her 
breath;  "uncle  has  it,  I  know  he  has,  and  those 
cowardly  peons  he  brought  up  last  year  from 
Mexico  have  gone  off  and  left  him.  Oh,  the  curs, 
the  curs !  ' 

"Small-pox!'  Don  Carlos  repeated;  "non 
sense,  Sara  mia,  what  put  such  an  idea  into  that 
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little  head  of  yours !  Why,  there's  no  such  thing 
in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Ay,  ay,  si,  si,  there  is,  there  is,  I  forgot  to  tell 
thee — Dr  White  has  six  cases  at  La  Loma;  and  oh, 
infeliz  de  mi,  I'm  sure  uncle  has  it."  She  started 
to  run  up  the  steps. 

"  Then  for  God's  sake  don't  go  in."  Don  Carlos 
put  out  his  hand  to  draw  her  back,  but  she  was 
already  across  the  veranda  and  inside  the  door. 
Don  Carlos  remained  outside. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  again  at  his  side. 

"  No,  gracias  a  Di6s,"  she  whispered  breath 
lessly,  "  he  has  it  not;  he  is  ill  to  be  sure,  very  ill, 
but  it  is  not  small-pox.  Those  cowardly  cholos 
must  have  thought  it  was,  however,  and  have  run 
away;  and  oh,  Carlos  mio,  I  believe  he  is  starving! 
Come,  come  quick  and  help  me  to  kindle  a  fire  and 
then  I  will  make  him  some  broth." 

Soon  a  great  fire  was  blazing  in  the  old  kitchen 
fireplace,  and  Sara  was  tiptoeing  down  the  hall 
with  a  bowl  of  steaming  savoury  soup  in  her  hands 
towards  her  uncle's  room.  But  when  she  got  there 
she  hesitated ;  she  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Caspar  Oveida  was  a  very  ill  man.  How  ill 
his  niece  could  not  tell ;  he  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
his  face  was  thin  and  gaunt,  his  lips  blue  and 
drawn  back  showing  his  teeth,  and  his  breathing 
was  quick,  shallow  and  irregular. 

Sara  stood  looking  down  at  him  a  moment,  then 
setting  the  bowl  on  a  near-by  table,  she  hurried 
back  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Oh,  Carlos,"  she  said,  "  thou  must  ride  over  to 
La  Loma  and  get  Dr  White ;  uncle  is  ill — very 
ill,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"But,"  began  Don  Carlos,  "hadn't  we  better 
have  something  to  eat  first?  " 

11  No,  no,"  Sara  cried,  "  there  is  no  time  for  that ; 
besides,  it  grows  late  and  I  should  die  if  I  were  left 
alone  with  him  after  dark.  Do  go  at  once,  or  dost 
think  thou  had  better  see  him  thyself  first?  " 

"That  would  be  of  no  use,  I  know  nothing  of 
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sickness/'  Don  Carlos  got  up  reluctantly  from  his 
chair  before  the  fire,  took  a  few  last  puffs  at  his 
cigarillo,  and  went  out  to  the  corral. 

But  in  a  moment  he  was  back.  "  Those  cursed 
cholos  have  taken  every  blessed  horse  with  them," 
he  began. 

"Well  then  thou  must  go  on  foot,"  Sara  inter 
rupted  him,  "  but  oh,  do  make  haste  !  " 

"  On  foot  ?  God  of  my  soul,  it  is  impossible,  it  is 
five  miles  if  it's  an  inch;  I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  Ay,  Di6s  de  mi  Alma,  do  start,  do  start  at  once ; 
it  is  not  five  miles,  scarcely  three  by  the  trail;  it 
goes  up  the  mountain  past  this  side  of  the  old 
burying-ground ;  thou  canst  not  miss  it;  thou  canst 
get  a  horse  at  La  Loma  and  ride  back  with  Dr 
White.  Oh,  Carlos,  do  go,  for  the  love  of  Mary  !  " 

Don  Carlos  shrugged  his  shapely  shoulders, 
pulled  his  sombrero  down  over  his  eyes,  lighted 
another  cigarillo,  and  started  slowly  down  the  hill. 

"  And  oh,  Carlos — Carlos  mio,  make  haste,  do 
make  haste ;  I  shall  die,  I  know  I  shall  when  it 
grows  dark,"  Sara  called  up  after  him  beseechingly. 

She  watched  him  as  far  as  she  could  see  him,  then 
turned  and  re-entered  the  house. 

During  the  next  two  hours  she  wandered  rest 
lessly  from  the  great  kitchen  to  the  sick  bed,  and 
then  from  the  sick  bed  back  to  the  kitchen.  Several 
times  she  tried  to  busy  herself  in  cleaning  up  the 
disorderly  room,  but  could  not  keep  her  mind  on 
her  work.  Once  she  thought  of  her  dress;  her 
mother  would  never  forgive  her  if  it  were  spoiled, 
and  even  if  her  uncle  were  sick  no  good  would  come 
of  her  ruining  it.  So  going  into  her  own  room,  she 
took  down  an  old  white  one  she  had  left  there  the 
previous  year  and  slipped  it  on  ;  then  she  went  once 
more  to  look  at  the  sick  man.  In  the  growing 
darkness  his  face  appeared  gaunter  and  thinner. 

She  lighted  the  many  candles  that  hung  in  the 
great  brass  sconces  from  the  wall,  then  looked  again 
— yes,  he  surely  was  worse — what  if  he  were  simply 
dying  of  starvation  ? 
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Finally  growing  desperate,  Sara  decided  to  waken 
him  up  and  give  him  the  broth.  Running  down 
the  hall,  she  reheated  it  and  returned  to  his  side ; 
exerting  all  her  strength  she  pulled  him  up  to  a 
sitting  position  and  stuffed  two  great  pillows  behind 
him  to  keep  him  propped  up. 

"  Uncle  Caspar,  Uncle  Caspar,"  she  called  in  his 
ear,  "  it  is  I,  Sara." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  question- 
ingly.  She  thought  he  knew  her. 

"  Here,  drink  this,  it  will  do  thee  good,"  she  went 
on  coaxingly;  she  took  a  great  spoonful  of  the 
steaming  fluid  and  tried  to  force  it  between  his 
closed  teeth. 

At  first  the  sick  man  seemed  to  resist,  but  she 
finally  got  it  in ;  then  spoonful  after  spoonful  fol 
lowed,  though  evidently  he  did  not  want  it,  for  he 
turned  his  head  continually  from  side  to  side  as  if 
trying  to  avoid  the  spoon  ;  but  he  was  weak  and  Sara 
was  strong,  and  she  held  him  fast  until  he  had  taken 
the  last  mouthful.  For  a  moment  he  appeared  as  if 
trying  to  swallow  this,  then  there  was  a  queer  sound 
in  his  throat ;  he  gurgled,  gasped,  coughed,  and 
choked  letting  the  broth  run  down  over  his  shirt; 
his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  he  shuddered  violently,  and 
his  head  slipped  from  the  pillow  on  to  the  bed ; 
then  his  eyes  slowly  opened  again  and  fixed  her  with 
a  glassy,  vacant  stare ;  but  there  was  no  recognition 
this  time. 

"Ay,  infeliz  de  mi,  infeliz  de  mi,  I  have  killed 
him,  I  have  killed  him  !  "  Sara  cried  wildly.  She 
let  the  empty  bowl  fall  with  a  crash  to  the  floor  and 
rushed  from  the  room  and  out  of  the  house,  and  was 
far  down  the  road  before  she  stopped. 

The  first  quarter  of  a  new  moon  shone  down 
dimly;  but  its  pale  light  only  seemed  to  make  the 
live  oaks  all  the  blacker. 

She  turned  her  head;  the  one  brilliantly  lighted 
window  in  the  great  dark  house  appeared  to  be 
calling  her  back.  Ay,  nothing  on  earth  could  tempt 
her  to  return ;  she  could  still  plainly  see  that  awful 
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figure  on  the  bed.  She  shivered  from  cold  and 
fear.  Oh,  what  should  she  do  ?  Ay,  she  would  go 
to  meet  Carlos. 

She  ran  on  down  the  road;  then  the  thought  of 
bears  flashed  through  her  mind ;  what  would  she  do 
if  she  met  one?  Die  of  fright,  she  was  sure  she 
should.  Oh,  if  she  had  only  not  let  Carlos  go ! 

Suddenly  the  old  deserted  chapel  loomed  up  before 
her;  ay,  she  would  wait  there.  Entering  the  little 
enclosure,  she  sank  down  on  one  of  the  great  white 
slabs. 

There  was  the  hoot  of  an  owl  from  a  limb  close 
over  her  head ;  she  sprang  up  with  a  scream ;  then 
came  the  shrill  cry  of  a  pack  of  coyotes  in  the  wood 
back  of  her — she  sank  down  again,  drawing  her 
flimsy  white  dress  over  her  head  and  shoulders. 

She  never  once  thought  of  fearing  the  dead  in 
their  graves;  her  mind  was  too  full  of  that  awful, 
cold,  silent  figure  up  at  the  house. 

Oh,  if  Carlos  would  only  come  !  What  on  earth 
could  be  keeping  him  all  this  time  ?  She  would  die 
or  go  crazy  if  he  didn't  come  soon — now,  at  once — 
ah,  there  he  was,  Holy  Mother  be  praised  ! 

She  had  not  heard  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  soft 
road  until  he  was  close  beside  her,  just  outside  the 
little  Spanish  broom  fence. 

With  a  glad  "  Carlos  mio — Carlos  mio,"  she 
sprang  over  the  low  hedge. 

Don  Carlos  drew  in  his  horse  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
shot  straight  up  in  his  stirrups,  stared  for  an  instant 
at  the  white  figure  which  had  arisen  from  the  grave 
and  was  bounding  towards  him,  then  with  a  loud 
cry  of  fear  he  wheeled  his  animal  around  and  tore 
up  the  mountain-side. 

Crying  and  sobbing,  "  Oh,  Carlos,  Carlos  mio — 
it  is  I,  it  is  I  !  Oh,  for  the  love  of  heaven  listen, 
stop,  stop  !  "  Sara,  stumbling  and  falling,  then 
picking  herself  up  only  to  stumble  and  fall  again, 
followed  him  up  the  steep  trail. 

But  finally,  when  he  had  vanished  in  the  darkness 
and  even  the  hoof-falls  of  his  horse  had  died  away 
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in  the  distance,  she  fell  for  the  last  time,  and  did 
not  even  try  to  get  up. 

An  hour  later  Dr  White,  who  had  learned  that 
a  messenger  had  been  sent  for  him,  was  on  his 
way  to  Los  Robles  when  his  horse  shied  at  a 
crumpled  white  heap  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

Springing  to  the  ground,  the  doctor  found  the 
unconscious  girl.  Placing  her  in  the  great  Mexican 
saddle,  and  steadying  her  with  one  arm,  he  made 
his  way  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the  old  ranch  house. 
And  when  Sara  came  to  herself  again  she  was 
almost  smothering  beneath  a  huge  pile  of  blankets, 
while  the  doctor,  kneeling  at  her  side,  was  pouring 
hot  whisky-and-water  down  her  throat. 

"  And  Uncle — Uncle  Caspar;  have  you  seen  him 
— it,  I  mean?  "  She  pushed  away  the  bedclothes 
and  tried  to  sit  up. 

"Why,  he's  all  right,"  Dr  White  answered 
cheerfully.  "  He's  evidently  been  pretty  sick — 
looks,  in  fact,  as  if  he  had  been  starving;  but  he's 
sleeping  perfectly  natural  now  however,  and  I 
guess  will  be  all  right  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

And  he  was  right.  Caspar  Oveida  was  not  dead 
after  all ;  he  had  only  fainted.  To  be  sure  his  lips 
and  tongue  were  pretty  badly  scalded  by  the  hot 
broth  his  niece  had  forced  down  his  throat,  but 
except  for  its  being  a  little  too  warm  the  doctor 
assured  her,  it  had  been  exactly  the  right  thing  and 
was  just  what  he  needed. 

When  Don  Carlos  appeared  later  the  following 
morning  with  his  beautiful  velvet  coat  torn  and 
dirty,  and  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  having 
been  lost  in  the  mountains  and  treed  by  two 
grizzlies,  Sara  smiled  upon  him  pityingly. 

"  Ay,  infeliz  de  mi,  Carlos,"  she  said,  when  he 
had  finished.  "  It  was  too  bad,  too  bad,  but  I  also 
have  had  an  awful  time.  For  that  great  cross  Dr 
White  came  and  made  me  let  him  put  some  of  that 
old  poison  stuff  of  his  in  my  arm;  and  oh,  Carlos 
mio,  he  says — he  says,"  she  turned  her  head  to 
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hide  her  smile,  "  that  I  must  be  his  wife,  for  he  and 
I  were  alone  here  together  all  night — uncle  is  too 
sick  to  count,  thou  knowst — and  I'm  afraid,"  she 
added  naively,  "  I  must — thou  seest  it  might  other 
wise  cause  talkj  no  ?  " 
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14  AH,  it  is  lovely!  lovely  I  "  Engracia  Venega 
exclaimed  glancing  down  at  the  bright  crimson 
skirt,  which,  flounced  from  the  small  waist  to  the 
tops  of  the  little  high-heeled  shoes,  stood  out  from 
the  slender  figure,  making  it  look  like  some  huge, 
gorgeously  coloured  flower.  "  And  thou  art  quite 
sure  it  fits?  "  She  half  turned  trying  to  get  the 
effect  in  the  little  old  cracked  mirror  propped  against 
the  wall. 

Dona  Brigida  got  up  heavily  from  her  knees  and 
stepped  back  a  few  steps.  The  thick  bristled  upper 
lip  protruded  and  the  small  eyes  in  the  great,  fat, 
pock-marked  face  almost  closed,  as  with  arms 
akimbo  she  critically  reviewed  her  handiwork. 

"Fit?  Mother  of  God!"  she  cried  irritably. 
"  Haven't  I  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone? 
Haven't  I  gotten  up  early  and  gone  to  bed  late? 
Haven't  I  fitted  and  basted  and  stitched;  and  then 
ripped  and  fitted  over  and  over  again  till  my  back 
ached  and  my  eyes  couldn't  see?  Naturally  it  fits 
— nothing  could  fit  better." 

"  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  be  sure,"  her  daughter 
answered  timidly. 

"  Then  thou  canst  be  sure;  for  it  does,"  Dona 
Brigida  grunted  as  she  arranged  a  fold  of  the  full 
skirt.  The  material  was  a  heavy  silk  brocade  inter 
woven  with  silver  thread,  and  had  been  paid  for  in 
many  a  fine  hide  in  the  days  gone  by  when  the 
great  Venega  ranch  had  counted  its  herds  by  the 
hundreds.  "  And  thou  canst  be  sure  of  another 
thing  also,"  she  added,  "  and  that  is,  that  no  other 
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girl  in  the  whole  pueblo  will  have  a  dress  one  half 
as  fine." 

11  No,  I  know  they  won't,"  her  daughter  sighed 
contentedly. 

Engracia  Venega  was  very  beautiful  as  she  stood 
there,  her  black  lace  mantilla  falling  gracefully 
from  her  well-poised  head  down  over  her  sloping 
shoulders.  As  a  rule,  her  small  oval  face  was  too 
colourless,  but  to-day  there  was  a  faint  delicate  pink 
in  the  soft,  dark  cheeks  and  an  unusual  brightness 
in  her  great,  black-lashed  eyes. 

Her  mother  regarded  her  a  moment  sharply. 
"  Get  it  not  into  that  silly  head  of  thine,  Engracia, 
that  that  worthless  cholo  of  an  Echeandia  means 
anything  by  those  fool  smirks  of  his,"  she  burst 
out,  apparently  apropos  of  nothing. 

Her  daughter  glanced  up  in  a  frightened  manner. 
Her  great  brown  eyes  did  not  meet  her  mother's, 
but  swept  past  her,  then  wavered  and  fell. 

"  Ay,  madre  mia,  he  is  no  cholo,  but  a  pure 
Castillian.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  native  blood  in 
his  veins,  he  told  me  so  himself  ";  her  voice  was 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"  Told  thee  so  himself,  did  he  indeed?  Ha,  ha, 
of  course  he  did;  they  all  say  that,  but  he  lies,  he 
lies,"  cried  Dona  Brigida;  her  face  grew  red  and 
her  eyes  flashed  angrily.  "  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  matters  not,  Spaniard  or  cholo,  I  like  him 
not,  and  will  not  have  him  nosing  about  after  thee. 
No  lazy  loafer  shall  have  thee  for  his  slave.  If 
thou  must  marry,  thou  shalt  marry  an  Americano ; 
they  know  how  to  treat  their  women  ;  and  they  waste 
not  all  their  time  and  money  at  cards  as  thy  father 
— may  the  devil  make  him  suffer  for  it — did;  no,  I 
will  have  none  of  this  half-breed  from  Mexico. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Engracia?  I  will  have  nothing  of 
him  nor  of  his.  Thou  canst  tell  him  so,  if  thou 
likest,  or  if  not.  I  will  tell  him  myself;  and  mira 
nina,  if  I  hear  that  he  as  much  as " 

There  was  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  and  gay 
voices  calling  from  without.  It  was  the  three 
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Gutierrez,  Juan,  Rosa,  and  Jose,  cousins  of 
Engracia,  who  had  come  for  her.  They  were  all 
going  down  to  the  beach  to  see  the  races  and  after 
wards  to  a  baile  at  the  house  of  another  of  the 
numerous  parientes. 

Jose,  the  youngest  of  the  party,  sprang  to  the 
ground.  Gallantly  helping  Engracia  to  mount  into 
the  great  roomy  Mexican  saddle,  he  unwound  the 
wide  silk  sash  from  his  waist,  knotted  it  dexter 
ously  around  the  strong  iron  pommel  and  carefully 
placed  her  feet  in  the  loop,  then  hopped  up  nimbly 
behind  her. 

"  Ay,  but  I  shall  be  proud  to-day,  Tia  mia,"  he 
cried  gaily,  "for  I  shall  have  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  best  dressed  sweetheart  of  them  all,  no?" 
He  pinched  his  cousin's  arm  mischievously. 

Dona  Brigida's  grim  look  softened  slightly,  she 
hesitated  an  instant,  then,  "  Wait,  wait,  Engraciaj 
I  have  something  for  thee,"  she  said,  and  hurried 
into  the  house.  The  next  moment  she  was  back, 
holding  something  out  to  the  girl. 

"  Here,  thou  mightst  as  well  wear  it  as  not, 
but  be  careful."  She  reached  up  and  placed  a 
ring  on  the  middle  finger  of  her  daughter's  left 
hand. 

It  was  an  immense  blood  red  ruby  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  wonderfully  carved  Moorish  setting;  and 
had  been  given,  so  the  story  ran,  to  the  original 
head  of  the  house  of  Bandini,  an  ancestor  of  Dona 
Brigida's,  by  Isabella  of  Spain,  as  a  mark  of  her 
gratitude  for  his  prowess  in  aiding  her  to  rid  her 
fair  Granada  of  its  infidel  horde. 

It  was  the  last  and  only  heirloom  of  her  family 
that  still  belonged  to  Dona  Brigida,  and  she  prized 
it  as  she  did  her  life.  Only  when  she  went  to 
Mass,  or  received  visitors  did  she  permit  herself  the 
leniency  of  wearing  it;  at  all  other  times  it  was 
hidden  away  in  its  hiding-place  in  the  old  adobe, 
the  location  of  which  even  her  daughter  had  not  the 
faintest  notion.  Many  a  Gringo,  when  she  came  for 
the  drawn-work,  had  cast  her  covetous  eyes  upon  it. 
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but  none  had  ever  touched  it.  They  might  admire 
it  from  a  distance,  but  that  was  all. 

Engracia  gave  a  gasp  almost  of  fear  as  she  saw 
the  great  red  stone  flash  up  from  her  small  brown 
hand.  "  Ah,  but  mamacita,  may  I  really,  really 
wear  it,"  she  cried. 

"  Why  else  should  I  have  brought  it,  if  not  for 
that?  "  Dona  Brigida  asked  sharply. 

She  had  offered  it  in  a  moment  of  unusual  weak 
ness,  but  already  she  repented  of  her  act.  "  I  am 
a  fool,  I  suppose,"  she  grumbled.  "  Take  care  that 
it  slips  not  off  and  let  no  one  touch  it — for  if  I 
thought  thou  wouldst " 

11  Ay,  no,  no,  madre,"  Engracia  interrupted 
hastily.  *'  No  one  shall  come  near  it,  and  I  will  be 
careful  indeed,  indeed  I  will." 

"  Bueno  then,  see  that  thou  dost — and,  Jos6," 
Senora  Venega  turned  to  her  nephew,  "  see  that 
thou  hast  her  back  here  by  ten ;  by  that  time  she 
will  have  danced  enough ;  and  I  like  not  this  new 
custom  of  a  girl  staying  out  till  all  hours,  and 
Engracia,"  she  called  after  them  as  they  rode  off, 
"  forget  not  what  I  said  to  thee  concerning  el  Senor 
Echeandia." 

11  No,  no,  I'll  not  forget,"  her  daughter  called 
back  as  they  cantered  away  toward  the  beach  from 
which  already  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  loud 
cheering  and  applause. 

"  Ah,  Madre  de  Di6s,  but  it  is  beautiful," 
Engracia  sighed  drawing  in  a  deep  breath  of 
perfect  contentment.  She  nodded  toward  the  ocean 
which  stretched  out  to  the  distant  islands,  a  great 
expanse  of  vivid  turquoise.  There  was  scarcely  a 
ripple  on  its  smooth  surface,  as  the  long,  lazy  waves 
rolled  slowly  in  and  noiselessly  broke  on  its  shore, 
where  the  yellow  mica  sprinkled  sand  glistened  like 
countless  diamonds  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  the  ocean  Engracia  was 
thinking,  but  of  the  gay,  laughing,  gesticulating 
crowd  that  lined  its  beach ;  a  wonderful  living, 
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moving  kaleidoscope  of  every  colour  of  the  rain 
bow.  The  men  in  rich  velvet  jackets,  open-necked 
shirts  and  bright  red  sashes.  The  women  and  girls 
in  gorgeous  short-sleeved  waists,  lace  mantillas  and 
bright  ribbons ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  beautiful 
silver-bedecked  horses  prancing  and  cantering  with 
their  graceful  riders,  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
never  for  an  instant  still. 

As  the  cousins  reached  it,  the  last  horse-race  was 
just  ending,  and  the  men  were  getting  ready  for  the 
principal  event  of  the  day,  the  carrera  del  gallo. 
At  a  distance  of  sixty  yards  apart,  a  number  of  live 
cocks  were  being  buried  in  the  sand,  their  heads 
left  sticking  out  above  the  ground  like  some  strange 
new  variety  of  flowers. 

11  Ay,  God  of  my  soul,  we  are  just  in  time.  I 
was  afraid  we  should  be  too  late,"  cried  Jose*. 
"  Here,  Engracia  mia,  hold  Pinto,"  he  added 
hurriedly,  springing  to  the  ground  and  thrusting 
the  reins  into  his  cousin's  hands.  "  Senor  Madero 
has  promised  I  shall  ride  his  El  Trueno."  And 
the  next  moment  Jose*  was  lost  among  the 
crowd. 

Laughing  and  talking  with  many  a  jest  and 
admonition  to  the  half-naked  Indian  boys,  who 
were  scooping  out  the  holes,  all  pressed  forward, 
men,  women  and  children,  to  better  see  the 
frightened,  squawking,  struggling  fowls;  as  each 
was  consigned  to  his  living  grave,  and  the  wet  sand 
stamped  firmly  down  over  it. 

Engracia  had  not  moved  forward  with  the  rest; 
a  low  voice  had  held  her  back,  for  Jacinto  Echean- 
dia's  horse  was  close  to  hers,  and  its  rider  was 
bending  low  over  her  hand.  She  glanced  around 
hurriedly,  but  no  one  was  looking.  All  were  intent 
upon  the  coming  race. 

11  Ay,  Engracia  mia,"  he  whispered,  "  the  time 
has  come;  I  must  beard  that  fierce  old  mother  of 
thine  to-night.  In  three  hours  I  leave  for  Monterey ; 
a  dispatch  has  come  from  Mexico  that  I  must 
explain  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  alcayde.  And  ah, 
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sweetheart  mine,  I  must  have  the  matter  settled 
before  we  part." 

"  Ay,  no,  no,  not  to-night,  wait  until  thy  return. 
She  would  not  listen  to  thee,  I  am  sure,  sure  she 
would  not,"  Engracia  cried  in  a  frightened  voice. 
Her  very  heart  seemed  to  cease  beating  as  she 
thought  of  her  mother's  anger.  "  And  besides, 
I — I "  she  hesitated  and  looked  around  help 
lessly." 

"  And  besides  what?  "  Jacinto  Echeandia's  eye 
had  caught  sight  of  the  ring.  "  What  is  the  mean 
ing  of  that?  "  His  hand  grasped  her  wrist  almost 
roughly.  "Whose  is  it?  Who  gave  it  thee?" 
he  almost  shouted.  "  Tell  me  his  name,  now,  now, 
at  once." 

41  His  name?"  Engracia  repeated  in  astonish 
ment.  She  glanced  down  at  the  ring,  then  up. 
"  Oh,  but  surely  thou  dost  not  think  I  have  a 
lover?  "  she  added  hurriedly  as  she  saw  the  pain 
and  jealousy  in  the  man's  face.  "  Why,  it  belongs 
to  my  mother,  and  has  been  in  the  family  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  is  an  old  Moorish  one. 
Here,  see  for  thyself,"  slipping  it  off  she  handed 
it  to  him. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  glancing  at  it  indifferently,  "  I 
need  not  this  to  convince  me ;  thy  word  is  enough ; 
on  it  I  would  stake  my  soul — my  everlasting  life; 
but  thou  hast  given  me  a  fright,  little  one;  and  now 
listen,"  he  went  on  pleadingly,  "  go  not  to  the 
baile,  querida  mia;  go  to  thy  mother  instead,  and 
perhaps  thou  canst  prepare  her  for  my  coming. 
This  business  with  Mexico  is  urgent,  and  I  know 
not  how  soon  it  may  be  I  shall  have  to  return ;  and 
by  the  Holy  Evangelist,"  he  added  fiercely,  "  I 
shall  not  go  without  thee.  Now  A  Di6s,  sweetheart. 
I  have  many,  many  things  to  see  to  before  I  leave." 
He  held  the  ring  out  to  her.  "  Thou  wilt  be  there, 
at  thy  mother's,  no  ?  " 

Half  unconsciously,  Engracia  put  out  her  hand, 
but  at  that  moment  there  rang  out  the  sharp  report 
of  a  gun,  and  her  horse  springing  forward  almost 
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unseated  her ;  she  looked  up.  Galloping  down  the 
beach  full  tilt  toward  her  came  a  flying  horseman. 
The  race  was  on.  Close  on  the  heels  of  the  first 
rider  came  another,  and  then  another  and  then 
another,  each  throwing  himself  far  out  of  his  saddle, 
bending  till  his  head  almost  struck  the  ground,  and 
making  a  swoop  at  the  birds  as  he  passed,  and  each 
in  turn  as  he  failed  and  was  dragged  or  pitched 
foremost  in  the  soft  sand  or,  more  fortunate,  with 
marvellous  agility  regained  his  seat,  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  applause  or  with  derision  and  mock 
ing  laughter. 

"  Miren,  miren,  there  comes  Jos6  Gutierrez  on 
El  Trueno.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  bet  five  pesos  on 
him.  I'll  bet  five  pesos  on  him,"  cried  a  number 
of  voices. 

Engracia  had  pressed  forward  as  she  breathlessly 
watched  her  cousin's  hair-brained  riding,  even  for 
getting  in  her  excitement,  the  dark  eyes  of  Jacinto 
Echeandia.  Nearer  and  nearer  Jose"  came,  hanging 
head  downward  from  his  foam-covered,  galloping 
horse. 

Engracia's  heart  stood  still,  she  knew  he  would 
be  killed,  already  she  could  see  his  lifeless  body 
being  dragged  along  by  the  maddened  beast. 

But  no,  Jose  Gutierrez  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  letting  himself  be  dragged;  grasping  his  iron 
pommel  firmly  with  one  long,  slender  hand,  with 
the  other  he  caught,  jerked  up  and  threw  dexter 
ously  aside,  one  bird  after  another.  A  great  shout 
went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"  Ay,  I  knew  he  would  win — I  knew  it  all  the 
time,"  Engracia  said  as  soon  as  she  could  find  her 
voice.  She  turned,  triumph  and  pleasure  shining 
in  her  eye,  but  Jacinto  Echeandia  had  disappeared. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  around  bewildered. 
"  Ay,  well,  in  a  few  hours,  in  two  little,  short 
hours  I  shall  see  him  again,"  she  thought. 

"Jose*,"  she  said,  as  her  cousin  sprang  up  into 
the  saddle  behind  her,  "  let  me  down  when  we 
reach  our  house." 
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"  But  art  thou  not  going  to  the  ball  ?  "  Jose*  asked 
in  surprise. 

11  No,  my  head  aches;  I'd  rather  go  home  and  lie 
down,"  Engracia  answered. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  though  still  early, 
it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark.  Dona  Brigida  had 
already  supped,  that  is,  she  tyad  eaten  one  slice  of 
dry  pan  tostado  and  a  dish  of  cold  frijoles  left  over 
from  the  midday  meal ;  she  had  not  taken  the  time 
to  rekindle  the  fire,  and  was  busy  by  the  light  of  a 
single  candle  at  her  everlasting  drawn-work. 

"  What  brings  thee  home  at  this  hour?  Why 
didst  thou  not  remain  for  the  dance?  What  is 
the  matter?  "  she  asked  all  in  one  breath  as  her 
daughter  entered. 

"  I  wished  not  to  stay,  there  was  such  a  crowd, 

my  head  ached,  I  was  tired.  I — I "  Engracia 

stammered. 

11  One  reason  is  enough  for  me,"  her  mother 
answered  dryly,  "  but  I  wish  the  one,  not  several." 

"  Bueno,  bueno,"  Engracia  spoke  hurriedly, 
"  give  me  but  time,  I  was  just  about  to  tell  thee," 
she  stopped  and  sank  down  on  to  the  old  horse 
hair  sofa,  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands. 

They  caught  the  keen  eye  of  Dona  Brigida ;  she 
half  started  from  her  chair. 

"  The  ring,"  she  cried.  "  My  ring,  thou  hast 
lost  it.  I  might  have  known ;  oh,  fool  that  I  was, 
fool  that  I  was." 

At  her  mother's  words  Engracia  too  glanced 
down  at  her  hands.  For  a  minute  a  perplexed  look 
came  to  her  eyes,  then  she  remembered. 

"  Oh,  the  ring,"  she  answered  indifferently. 
"  Thou  needst  not  fear  for  the  ring,  it  is  safe 
enough.  Senor  Echeandia  has  it;  I  let  him  take 
it;  he  will  bring  it  when  he  comes,  for — for — he  is 
coming  to-night — that  is  the  reason  I  came  back — 

he — he "  Engracia  hesitated,  then  went  on,  and 

though  she  did  not  look  up,  her  words  were  plain 
and  distinct,  "  he  has  something  to  say  to  thee." 
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M  Something  to  say  to  me,  something  to  say  to 
me,  has  he  ?  Mother  of  Christ,  then  have  I  some 
thing  to  say  to  him,"  thundered  Dona  Brigida, 
springing  up  and  letting  her  precious  work  fall 
unnoticed  to  the  floor.  "  He  is  coming  to  ask  for 
thy  hand,  I  know  it,  that  is  it;  well,  let  him  come 
and  let  him  ask ;  it  will  not  take  me  long  to  give 
him  my  answer;  and  thou,  thou  sly,  mean-faced, 
little  devil,  thou  thinkest  he  will  take  thee  to  Mexico 
where  thou  wilt  meet  that  renegade  father  of  thine. 
They  say  he  has  grown  rich ;  and  as  thou  knowst 
we  are  poor,  and  thou  believest  that  between  them 
they  will  make  a  great  lady  of  thee?  Ay,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  thee,  would  it  not?  Very  fine 
indeed;  but  it  shall  not  be.  Dost  thou  hear  me? 
Holy  Mary  !  thinkst  thou  that  after  I  have  worked 
and  toiled  all  these  years  I  am  now  going  to  give 
thee  up  to  that  foul  blackguard  of  a  Manuel  Venega, 
who  left  thee  and  me  to  starve  for  aught  he  knew. 
No,  no,  a  thousand  times  no."  She  struck  the 
great  wooden  table  with  her  clenched  fist  until  it 
rattled  beneath  her  blows.  "  And  as  to  this  Senor 
Echeandia " 

Engracia  who  had  sat  as  though  half  stunned  by 
her  mother's  outburst,  looked  up.  "  Ah  madre, 
madre  mia,  there  he  is,"  she  gasped.  "  For  God's 
sake  stop;  there  he  is  himself." 

Dona  Brigida  turned  like  lightning.  "  May  I 
ask  why  you  have  entered  unannounced?  "  she 
demanded  hastily.  ;<  It  is  the  custom  in  these  parts 
for  gentlemen  to  knock  and  then  wait  until  bidden." 

"Thrice  have  I  knocked,  senora,"  Jacinto 
Echeandia  answered  politely,  "  and  could  not  make 
myself  heard,  so  I  thought " 

1  You  had  no  right  to  think,  you  should  have 
waited ;  and  now,  senor,  I  have  but  two  things  to 
ask  of  you,  one  is  that  you  return  me  my  ring  at 
once,  and  the  other  " — she  pointed  toward  the  door 
— "  is  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  rid  us  of  your 
presence." 

11  Your  ring?    What  ring?  "  Senor  Escheandia 
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asked   wonderingly.     "What   does   she   mean?" 
He  glanced  at  Engracia. 

1  Why,  the  ring  I  handed  thee  to  look  at,  just 
before  la  carrera  del  gallo ;  thou  dost  remember, 
no?  "  the  girl  explained  eagerly. 

"  But  I  merely  glanced  at  it  and  then  handed  it 
back,"  Jacinto  Echeandia  answered,  "and  thou 
didst  put  it  again  on  thy  finger,  no?  "  He  glanced 
at  her  hands. 

"Let  me  get  at  the  truth  of  this,"  Dona  Brigida 
broke  in  roughly.  "  My  daughter  says  she  gave 
you  the  ring  and  that  you  kept  it;  you  say  you 
returned  it;  one  of  you  lies,  now  which  is  it?  " 

The  man  and  girl  stared  at  each  other  stupidly. 

"  But  surely,  surely,  senora,"  the  former  said  at 
length,  "there  must  be  some  mistake,  for  I  am 
absolutely  certain " 

"  There  has  been  no  mistake,  senor,"  Dona 
Brigida  cried  harshly.  "  Engracia  may  be  a  fool, 
but  she  lies  not,  that  much  I  can  say,  and  now,  sir, 
I  want  the  ring,  and  I  want  it  at  once." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Senora  Venega, 
that  I  still  have  it?  "  The  man  hesitated,  then  took 
a  deep  breath,  a  wave  of  red  welling  up  under  the 
tan  of  his  dark  cheek.  "That  in  other  words  I 
have  stolen  it?  "  he  went  on  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  That  is  exactly  how  I  should  express  it,"  Dona 
Brigida  sneered.  "  It  may  not  be  muy  senora,  to 
call  a  gentleman  a  thief  in  one's  own  house,  but 
that  is  what,  under  the  circumstances,  I  am  obliged 
to  do." 

Jacinto  Echeandia  turned  sharply  and  strode 
towards  the  door,  then  hesitated  and  looked  back  at 
Engracia. 

"But  Engracia,  Engracia  mia !  "  he  cried, 
"  surely  thou  knowst  I  have  not  the  cursed  thing 
—that  I  am  no  thief." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  thou  art  no  thief,  Jacinto  mio, 
such  a  thing  is  absurd,  but  why  dost  thou  anger 
her?  Give  it  back  to  her.  Do,  do,  for  the  love 
of  heaven." 
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The  man  regarded  her  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
doubted  his  ears,  then  he  turned  once  more  to 
Dona  Brigida;  his  face  had  grown  very  white. 
"  Senora,"  he  said,  "  my  family  is  an  ancient  one, 
its  loyalty  was  never  doubted  in  the  old  world,  and 
in  the  new  it  has  had  a  no  less  clean  record ;  wealth 
it  has  never  had,  nor  has  it  craved  it,  but  of  honour 
it  has  never  known  the  lack ;  and  do  you  think  a 
son  of  such  a  family  could  possibly  become  so  low 
as  to  steal  a  mere  bauble  ?  ' ' 

"A  mere  bauble — a  mere  bauble!"  screamed 
Dona  Brigida.  "  You  dirty  thief  of  a  cholo." 
She  shook  her  fist  in  his  face.  "  I  would  have  you 
know  that  that  mere  bauble,  as  you  call  it,  is  worth 
a  king's  ransom ;  and  I  want  it  back.  Do  you  hear 
—I  want  it  back."  Her  little  black  eyes  blazed  like 
coals  of  fire  in  her  great,  red,  scarred  face,  as  she 
grasped  and  shook  him  by  the  arm.  "  And  I  will 
have  it  back,  I  will,"  she  shouted. 

Don  Echeandia  breathed  heavily,  his  whole  body 
stiffened,  he  clenched  his  fists,  and  the  great  blue 
veins  stood  out  on  his  white,  drawn  face,  but  he 
spoke  quietly. 

"  Engracia,"  he  said,  "  wilt  thou  come?  " 

"  Come  !  Come  !  What — what  dost  thou  mean, 
Jacinto?  " 

"Mean?  Why  canst  thou  not  see  what  I 
mean?"  her  lover  cried.  "Never  again  will  I 
enter  this  house — thou  lovest  me,  thou  hast  told 
me  so  many  times — now  I  ask  thee  to  prove  it. 
Come";  he  held  out  his  hands. 

"  But  to-night — must  I  go  to-night?"  Engracia 
asked  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  now — now,  this  instant — I  cannot  breathe 
a  moment  longer  under  this  roof." 

"Why  then — then  of  course,  of  course  I  will, 
Jacinto  mio."  Engracia  started  to  get  up,  but  her 
mother  blocked  her  way. 

"  Not  one  step — not  one  step  dost  thou  stir  from 
this  house  to-night,"  she  shrieked;  "not  one  step, 
dost  hear?" 
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Engracia's  eyes  wandered  from  the  great,  red, 
angry  face  of  her  mother  to  the  set,  stern,  white 
one  of  her  lover.  "  Oh,  Jacinto,  Jacinto,  what  can 
I  do?  "  she  cried  helplessly. 

"  Choose,  choose  now,  once  for  all,"  Don 
Echeandia  commanded. 

"  Why  then,  then  of  course,  it  is  thou — thou, 
Jacinto " 

"  If  thou  takest  one  step,  but  one  step  with  that 
scoundrel,"  Dona  Brigida  cried,  "  may  he  treat 
thee  as  that  foul  fiend  of  a  father  of  thine  treated 
me — may  thy  whole  life  be  a  life  of  pain,  and  may 
thy  womb  never  yield  thee  a  living  child.  And 
may  he  too  suffer — the  wretch — ay,  yes,  a  thousand 
fold  more  than  thee;  may  he " 

"  No,  no,  no."  Engracia  sank  down  on  her  chair 
and  covered  her  ears  with  her  hands.  "No,  no, 
no,"  she  cried,  "  don't,  don't  curse  him — I  will  not 
go — I  swear  I  will  not  go  with  him." 

"And  thou  wilt  not  come — wilt  not  come  with 
the  man  thou  lovest?  "  Don  Echeandia  asked. 

"No,  no,  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  the  girl  sobbed. 
"  No,  no,  I  cannot,"  she  repeated  without  looking 
up. 

"Ay,  thou  hast  heard  her,"  Dona  Brigida 
sneered  triumphantly ;  "  now  give  me  back  my  ring 
and  go." 

"  Senora  Venega,"  Don  Echeandia  said,  "  I  can 
not  give  back  that  which  I  have  not,  but  though  I 
stole  not  thy  ring  nevertheless  I  came  to  this  house 
a  thief,  that  is,  a  thief  at  heart,  for  I  loved 
thy  daughter,  and  had  sworn  to  make  her  my  wife; 
and  had  I  not  received  her  with  thy  blessing  I 
would  have  taken  her  whether  or  no — but  now — 
why,  I  would  not  wed  her  were  she  the  only  woman 
God  Almighty  had  ever  made." 

Loosening  a  heavy  belt  from  his  waist,  he  flung 
it  at  Dona  Bn'gida's  feet.  "  And  there,  I  think," 
he  went  on  contemptuously,  "  is  gold  enough  to 
pay  for  a  dozen  rings."  Then  shaking  off  the 
woman's  hands,  without  a  glance  at  the  girl,  who, 
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stunned  and  speechless,  sat  crouching  on  the  old 
sofa,  he  strode  out  of  the  door  and  slammed  it 
after  him. 

But  Dona  Brigida,  like  a  flash,  wrenched  it  open 
again  and  threw  it  back  with  a  crash. 

' '  I  want  my  ring — I  want  my  ring — do  you  hear  ? 
You  cursed  thief,  you,  you  son  of  a  thief,  bring  it 
back,  bring  it  back,  bring  it  back,"  she  shrieked. 

But  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  as  he  galloped 
away  in  the  darkness  was  the  only  answer  she 
received.  "  I  want  my  ring;  I  want  my  ring," 
Dona  Brigida  again  shrieked. 

Suddenly  her  voice  stopped,  and  though  the 
thick  lips  kept  on  moving  no  sound  came  from 
them.  For  a  moment  she  stood  as  if  hesitating, 
then  in  a  dazed  manner  clutched  at  her  head  with 
both  hands.  The  fiery  crimson  had  receded  from 
her  face  leaving  it  a  dark  purple,  and  her  vacant, 
staring  eyes  seemed  to  be  starting  from  their 
sockets.  Turning  slowly,  she  stumbled  rather  than 
walked  back  into  the  room,  put  out  one  hand 
blindly  as  if  trying  to  find  support,  tottered 
for  an  instant,  then  with  an  articulate  sound 
between  a  cry  and  a  moan  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

Engracia  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  and  tried 
to  lift  her  mother,  but  she  could  not  move  her. 
Then  she  rushed  out  calling  wildly  for  the  neigh 
bours,  and  between  them  they  carried  the  motion 
less  figure  into  the  back  room  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed,  where  for  twelve  long  months  it  lay  speechless 
and  more  helpless  than  a  child. 

However,  at  last  the  end  came ;  the  loud,  stertor 
ous  breathing  that  for  days  had  seemed  as  if  it  must 
shake  even  the  thick  old  adobe  walls,  had  gradually 
grown  fainter  and  fainter,  until  just  at  daybreak  it 
had  ceased  altogether.  And  Dona  Brigida  was  at 
rest. 

Her  neighbours  who  had  watched  and  prayed  by 
her  bed  through  the  night  had  one  by  one  taken 
their  departure.  Everything  that  was  to  be  done 
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had  been  done,  all  the  last  rites  had  been  per 
formed,  and  now  each,  after  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  the  dead,  had  gone  her  way,  for  each  had 
her  own  family  to  look  after. 

The  house  was  horribly  still;  Engracia  shivered, 
but  she  was  not  sorry  to  be  alone,  in  fact  it  was 
rather  a  relief.  Now  she  stood  by  the  long,  sheet- 
covered  table  and  looked  down  at  the  great  silent 
figure,  clothed  in  its  grey  Franciscan  habit  with 
the  heavy  knotted  rope  around  its  waist,  the  rosary 
at  its  side,  and  the  wooden  crucifix  clasped  in  its 
motionless,  brown,  bony  ringers. 

Mechanically  she  put  out  her  hand  to  smooth  the 
wrinkles  out  of  the  sheet,  and  straightened  the 
heavy  linen  valance. 

"  Ah,  madre  mia,  madre  mia,"  she  murmured, 
"  I  pray  God  thy  stay  be  not  long  in  purgatory. 
He  must  know  how  thou  hast  suffered  all  these 
twelve  awful  months;  He  should  be  satisfied. 
Surely  thou  art  at  rest  now,  no?  " 

She  waited  as  if  half  expecting  an  answer ;  but 
none  came.  The  stern,  grim,  pock-marked  face 
between  the  holy  candles  appeared  in  the  wan 
morning  light  sterner  and  grimmer  than  usual; 
even  death  itself  seemed  powerless  to  soften  the 
stubborn  old  soul. 

Engracia  sighed  as  she  turned  away,  she  was 
very  tired;  for  days  she  had  scarcely  slept  at  all, 
but  though  tired  in  body  her  brain  seemed  on  fire, 
and  she  thought  she  should  never  be  able  to  sleep 
again. 

She  glanced  around  the  room  helplessly  like  a 
bird  suddenly  freed  from  its  cage.  She  felt  lost, 
for  now  that  her  mother  was  dead  there  seemed 
nothing  for  her  to  do.  During  the  twelve  long 
months  she  had  not  had  a  single  moment  she  could 
call  her  own.  She  it  was  who  had  planted  and  hoed 
the  vegetable  garden  during  the  day,  and  sat  far 
into  the  night  over  the  drawn-work,  and  she  it  was, 
and  she  alone,  who  had  ministered  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  silent,  helpless  figure  lying  motionless  in  the 
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great  mahogany  bed.  Aimlessly  she  walked  over 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  garden  that 
for  months  had  been  her  prison;  no,  she  could  not 
work  there  to-day.  Then  she  wandered  into  the 
low,  dark  kitchen  where  the  men  who  had  been 
waiting  for  their  wives  during  the  night  had  sat 
and  smoked.  Ah,  there  was  plenty  to  be  done; 
everything  was  in  disorder,  tables  and  chairs  strewn 
around  on  the  mud-covered  floor,  empty  coffee  cups, 
bottles  of  aguardiente,  and  remains  of  food  piled  up 
in  every  conceivable  place,  and  the  whole  room  full 
of  the  stale  fumes  of  dead  cigarillos. 

With  a  sigh  almost  of  relief  Engracia  threw  wide 
open  door  and  windows  and  began  to  work  with  a 
will  to  clear  up  things;  she  was  thankful  to  have 
something  to  do. 

But  it  was  not  for  long;  she  could  not  keep  her 
mind  on  the  work,  for  though  that  awful  laboured 
breathing  which  had  sounded  through  the  house  for 
days  had  ceased  for  ever,  it  still  rang  in  her  ears 
and  she  was  forced  again  and  again  to  drop  what 
she  was  doing  to  run  and  peer  anxiously  in  at 
the  bedroom  door.  And  then  the  terrible  silence  ! 
She  felt  she  would  go  mad  if  she  stayed  in  the 
house  a  moment  longer,  so  catching  up  an  old 
rebozo  she  threw  it  over  her  head  and  went  out  into 
the  little  patio. 

Though  the  sun  was  just  coming  up  over  the 
foothills  it  was  already  very  warm ;  there  was  not  a 
cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  day  promised  to  be  an 
unusually  hot  one. 

Engracia  sat  down  on  the  low  broad  steps  of  the 
veranda  and  leaned  her  head  back  wearily  against 
the  old  wooden  railing.  As  she  sat  there  her  eyes 
closed,  too  tired  even  to  think;  it  were  as  if  the 
long,  dreary  twelve  months  had  never  existed ;  that 
it  had  all  been  but  a  frightful  nightmare ;  she  was 
once  again  a  young  girl ;  she  was  listening  for 
her  cousins'  voices ;  her  mother  was  kneeling  at  her 
feet  sewing  on  the  last  flounce ;  she  was  going  to 
the  races  and  then  to  the  ball ;  she  was  going  to 
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see  Jacinto  Echeandia.  Why,  he  was  there  by  her 
side ;  he  was  bending  over  her ;  his  dark  eyes  were 
gazing  into  hers ;  she  could  feel  his  warm  breath 
on  her  cheek — with  a  cry  of  joy  she  awoke. 

For  an  instant  she  looked  up  as  though  expecting 
to  see  him  and  then  she  slowly  bent  forward  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Ah,  no,  no,  he  was  not  there,  and  she — it  was  all 
true,  too  true;  her  mother  lay  at  that  moment 
dead  there  in  the  house  behind  her — would  never, 
never  see  him  again. 

And  now  came  the  thought  of  the  funeral.  The 
funeral ! 

Of  course  there  would  be  a  funeral,  her  mother 
must  be  buried ;  but  where  was  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  For  days  Engracia  had  been  too  worried 
and  too  busy  to  think ;  and  as  to  work,  why,  she 
had  not  done  a  stitch  of  drawn-work  for  a  week  ;  and 
she  had  not  a  cent  left  and  there  was  not  a  single 
thing  in  the  house  that  could  be  sold ;  everything 
had  gone  long  ago. 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  the  dress,  the  crimson 
brocade,  the  dress  she  had  worn  the  night  her  lover 
had  left  her.  All  these  months  it  had  lain  hidden 
away  under  her  bed  in  an  old  chest ;  not  once  had 
she  allowed  herself  even  to  think  of  it ;  and  the  idea 
of  selling  it,  why,  it  seemed  sacrilege;  yet,  what 
else  was  there  to  do  ? 

Getting  wearily  to  her  feet  she  went  into  the 
house.  Drawing  the  rickety  old  chest  from  its 
hiding-place,  she  slowly  opened  the  heavy  lid ;  it 
was  as  if  she  were  opening  the  grave  of  her  long- 
dead  child.  Then  she  reverently  lifted  up  the  long 
white  parcel  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 

It  was  carefully  wrapped  up  in  an  old  threadbare 
sheet.  She  carried  it  out  on  to  the  veranda.  For 
a  long  time  she  sat  there,  the  bundle  clasped  in  her 
arms.  At  length,  as  if  making  a  supreme  effort, 
she  laid  it  down  in  her  lap  and  unwound  the  sheet. 

There  the  dress  lay  smooth  and  creaseless,  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday  she  had  taken  it  off.  She 
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touched  it  reverently  her  hands  wandering  gently 
and  caressingly  over  its  shining  folds.  Then  with 
a  groan  she  got  to  her  feet ;  she  must  go  down  into 
the  pueblo  and  find  a  purchaser  among  the  wives 
of  the  rich  Gringos. 

As  she  lifted  it  up  something  fell  from  the  mass 
of  flounces  in  her  arms,  and  dropping  from  step  to 
step  with  a  faint,  tinkling  sound,  rolled  out  into  the 
sunlight  where  it  lay  sparkling  and  glistening  like 
a  great  drop  of  crimson  blood  in  a  band  of  gold. 
For  a  moment  Engracia  stood  gazing  at  it  as 
though  stupefied,  then  she  looked  up  with  a  start. 
A  horse  had  stopped  and  its  rider  was  standing 
before  her. 

"  I  have  just  heard  of  your  terrible  loss, 
senorita,"  he  said^  bowing  gravely,  "  and  am  come 
to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  service." 

Then  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  small  gold  object 
lying  in  the  dust. 

"The  ring!  the  ring!"  he  cried.  "Now, 
Sefforita  Venega,  you  see  I  did  not  steal  it — that  I 
was  no  thief,"  he  exclaimed  proudly. 

"Steal  it?  Thief?  What  nonsense  !"  Engracia 
sprang  forward,  letting  the  silken  bundle  slip 
unheeded  to  the  ground.  "  Why,  Jacinto,  Jacinto 
mio,"  she  cried,  grasping  his  arm,  "  thou  surely 
dost  not  imagine  that  even  mother — may  Mary 
plead  for  her  soul — ever  believed  such  a  thing? 
No,  no,  she  wished  me  to  marry  an  American,  and 
she  made  the  loss  of  the  ring  but  an  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  thee." 
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"Av  no,  no,  Ray  mio — I  cannot  marry  you;  no, 
it  is  not  possible,"  Dona  Isabel  said  in  a  voice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper.  She  glanced  away  as 
though  fearing  to  meet  the  look  of  hurt,  passionate 
love  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  standing  before  her. 

"Not  marry  me! — Not  marry  me  I"  her  lover 
exclaimed  in  amazement,  as  though  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears.  "  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean?  " 

"  Sh,  not  so  loud — not  so  loud,"  Dofla  Isabel 
cautioned ;  turning  her  head  she  peered  into  the 
darkened  cuarto  de  dormio.  "Not  so  loud,"  she 
repeated.  "  You  might  waken  her;  and  I  am  so 
very,  very  thankful  she  at  last  sleeps ;  poor  child ! 
Ah  no,  gracias  a  Di6s,  she  has  not  heard  us,"  she 
went  on  in  a  relieved  tone,  as  with  a  slow,  graceful 
movement  she  again  turned  around  and  resumed 
her  fanning.  "  Ay,  if  she  would  only  get  a  little 
stronger !  Do  you  not  think  it  strange — very 
strange  she  does  not,  querido  mio?  " 

Her  companion  did  not  answer,  but  stood  looking 
down  upon  her  as  she  sat  on  the  low,  broad  door 
step  mechanically  plying  her  fan  to  and  fro. 

Dona  Isabel  apparently  had  forgotten  his  very 
existence ;  she  was  gazing  off  into  space — there  was 
a  sad  droop  to  the  beautiful  mouth  and  a  troubled 
look  in  the  dark  grey  eyes. 

"  Isabel!  Isabel!  "  he  finally  whispered,  bend- 
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ing  down  and  touching  her  shoulder;  "  have  you 
forgotten  I  am  here,  and  am  waiting  to  know  what 
you  mean  ?  Do  you  realise — do  you  really  realise 
what  you  have  just  said?  " 

"  Ay  si — I  said  I  could  not  marry  you;  did  I 
not?  "  Dona  Isabel  asked,  coming  to  herself  with 
a  start.  "  Is  that  not  what  we  were  speaking  about, 
Ray?  " 

"Not  marry  me!  Isabel  Flores,  what  in  God's 
name  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  mean — I  mean,  Ray,  that  I  cannot 
marry  you  now.  Of  course  I  will  some  day,  dear; 
but  not  now." 

"Oh,"  the  man  threw  back  his  shoulders  and 
drew  in  a  long  breath.  "  But  Isabel,"  he  protested 
after  a  slight  pause,  "  you  know,  this  is  all  non 
sense;  I've  come  down  from  'Frisco  to  be  married, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  married.  What's  the  sense 
of  saying  we  can't  be?  " 

"  Oh,  because,  Ray  mio,  I  cannot;  we  must 
wait." 

"  But  why  not?  Why  not,  Isabel?  What  can 
be  your  reason  ?  Why  should  we  wait ;  we  are 
no  longer  children,  and  oh,  dear,  haven't  I  waited 
— waited  patiently?"  Tall,  clean-limbed,  though 
bronzed  by  many  a  California  summer,  Raymond 
Sutton  looked  what  he  was,  every  inch  an  Ameri 
can.  He  might  have  been  forty,  but  the  pleading 
light  in  his  clear,  blue  eyes  and  the  wistful  curve  of 
his  clean-shaven  lip  gave  him  a  boyish  look,  which 
at  that  moment,  made  him  appear  years  younger. 

They  were  speaking  English ;  he  in  a  quick, 
passionate  way ;  she  with  that  slow,  slightly  monot 
onous  intonation,  with  the  upward  inflection  of  the 
last  word  of  each  sentence,  that  is  so  fascinating  in 
the  Spanish-American  women. 

"Tell  me,  Isabel;  haven't  I  waited  patiently?" 
he  persisted. 

"Si,  si — yes,  you  have — querido — only " 

"Only  what?  " 

"  Only  there  is  In6z." 
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11  But,  good  Lord,  Isabel — I'm  not  asking  you  to 
leave  her,  am  I  ?  What  could  have  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head?  Why,  you  surely  don't  think 
me  such  a  brute  as  to  wish  to  separate  mother  and 
daughter,  do  you?  " 

"  No,  no,  Madre  de  Dios,  no,  only " 

"Now  look  here,  Isabel,"  Sutton  said,  "  you 
promised  me  more  than  a  year  ago  to  marry  me 
this  month,  didn't  you?  And  you  know  everyone 
expects  it,  don't  you?  Well  then,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  holy,  what  is  the  sense  of  putting  it  off  ? 
Ine"z  shall  live  with  us;  and  marrying  me  will  not 
make  you  any  less  her  mother.  Do  listen  to 


reason  I  " 


"  No,  no,  Ray,  you  listen  to  me."  Dona  Isabel 
put  up  her  hand  and  touched  his  arm  caressingly. 
"  You  listen  to  me,  querido  mio,"  she  repeated. 
"  You  know  when  I  promised,  Ray,"  she  went  on, 
"  I  thought — we  all  thought,  that  before  this  Inez 
would  be  the  wife  of  Juan  Robles.  You  know  it 
was  all  planned.  Then  his  mother,  the  proud  old 
woman,  would  not  give  her  consent — we  were  poor. 
But  Juan  said :  '  I  care  not  if  my  mother  say  yes  or 
no;  I  too  shall  get  rich.'  And  then,  just  at  that 
time,  the  report  of  a  big  find  of  gold  away  over  there 
in  Arizona  was  spread  around,  and  he  started  off 
with  a  lot  of  other  gold-crazed  fools  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Ay,  we  should  not  have  let  him  go — poor 
boy ;  perhaps  he  will  lose  his  life ;  one  hears  the 
Indians  are  bad  again.  He  may  never  come  back 
and  my  poor  little  Ine"z!  No,  no,  I  can't  think  of 
marriage." 

The  man  bent  over  and  stroked  her  hair. 

"  You  know,  Ray,"  the  woman  went  on,  "  when 
I  married  Carlos  Flores,  I  was  but  a  child,  and  had 
never  thought  of  love.  He  was  rich  and  could  give 
me  a  home.  To  be  sure  he  had  Indio  blood  from 
his  mother's  side  of  the  house,  but  he  was  a  true 
caballero  nevertheless,  and  he  loved  me ;  and  I 
married  him.  A  year  afterwards  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and,  I  think,  never  breathed  once 
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after  the  fall,  and  I  was  left  alone;  then  in  three 
months  came  Inez — ah,  I  can  yet  feel  the  bliss  of 
that  first  moment  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  for  I  had 
never  loved  anything  in  all  my  life  until  I  felt  her 
little  curly  head  at  my  breast. 

"  And  I  never  knew  what  love  for  a  man  meant 
until  I  had  grown  to  know  you,  Amado.  For 
nearly  fifteen  years — it  seems  all  my  life — Inez  has 
been  the  one  and  the  only  thing  in  the  world  for 
me;  so  querido  mio,  do  not  think  it  strange,  that 
now  in  her  sorrow  I  have  no  mind  for  marriage ; 
and  you  would  not  urge  me  to,  no?  She  is  such 
a  gentle  little  thing  that  I  never  dreamed  she  would 
feel  so  about  Juan's  going.  Of  course  I  knew  she 
would  grieve  terribly  for  a  time — that  is  the  way  it 
always  is  with  In6z ;  things  trouble  her  at  first,  but 
nothing  troubles  her  very  long — so  I  supposed  she 
would  be  her  own  bright  self  again  in  a  few  days. 
But  now  it  is  four  weeks  since  he  left,  and  instead 
of  getting  over  it,  she  is  worse.  The  last  two  days 
she  has  done  nothing  but  lie  there  on  her  bed, 
never  saying  a  word  and  only  taking  food  when  I 
force  her.  Ay,  infeliz  de  mi !  I  am  greatly  worried, 
and  if  Father  Ximeno  were  only  at  home  I  would 
ask  him  to  come  and  talk  to  her.  Indeed,  I  am 
half  beside  myself,  for  I  really  do  not  know  what 
to  do." 

1  Well,  dear,  have  it  your  own  way,"  Sutton 
said,  bending  down  and  kissing  her  forehead,  "  but 
it  is  hard  on  us;  I  mean,"  he  hastily  corrected  him 
self,  "  hard  on  me." 

"  No,  hard  on  us;  you  were  right  at  first,  for  I 
want  you,  Ray — want  you  as  much  as  you  want 
me."  She  stood  up  and  putting  a  hand  on  each 
side  of  his  head  she  drew  it  down  and  kissed  him 
on  the  lips.  "  I  am  nearly  thirty-two,"  she  said, 
"and  yet  I  have  never  wanted  a  man  before;  but 
I  want  one  now,  Ray,  and  that  man  is  you." 

Just  then  a  muffled  moan  was  heard  from  the 
room  behind  them.  With  a  quick  movement  Dona 
Isabel  sprang  from  his  arms  and  with  a  "  A 
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Dios,  querido  mio — hasta  luego,"  she  entered  the 
house. 

For  a  moment  Ray  Sutton  gazed  after  her  as 
though  not  knowing  whether  to  go  or  stay ;  finally 
he  bent  down,  and  picking  up  his  sombrero  from 
the  floor  of  the  porch  gave  another  look  at  the  door 
through  which  she  had  disappeared,  then  turned, 
and  with  slow,  reluctant  steps  wandered  down 
toward  the  village. 

Dona  Isabel,  crossing  the  room  on  tiptoe  stood 
by  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  figure  of  a  young  girl. 
She  was  lying  on  her  side  facing  the  wall,  her 
brown,  tense  hands  covering  her  face. 

"Ah,  thanks  be  to  Christ,  she  sleeps;  I  was  so 
afraid  we  had  disturbed  her,"  Dona  Isabel  mur 
mured  under  her  breath.  For  some  time  she 
watched  the  sleeper,  then  recrossing  the  room  as 
quietly  as  she  had  entered,  she  sat  down  near  the 
door. " 

The  house  was  a  low,  rambling  adobe.  Through 
the  vine-covered  windows  came  the  distant  sound  of 
the  Pacific  as  its  waves  sleepily  rolled  up  the  warm, 
sandy  beach,  then  fell  apart  and  as  slowly  rolled 
back  again ;  that,  and  the  drowsy  droning  of  half- 
drunk  bees  from  the  geranium-filled  patio  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  dry,  hot, 
summer  afternoon.  Half  a  mile  away  lay  the  strag 
gling  little  pueblo  of  Dos  Alamos — sleepy  as  the 
distant  ocean ;  for  it  was  the  sacred  hour  of  the 
siesta. 

Though  her  face  was  sad,  and  the  troubled, 
worried  look  had  not  left  it,  Isabel  Flores  was  very 
beautiful  as  she  sat  there  watching  the  bed.  Her 
slightly  wavy  black  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  fell 
in  soft,  dark  masses,  and  was  then  caught  up  and 
held  by  an  elaborately  carved  tortoise-shell  comb. 
Though  a  Californian,  she  was  of  the  pure,  old, 
Spanish  type,  and  her  clear-cut  profile,  deep,  bluish 
grey  eyes,  the  queenly  set  of  her  head  on  sloping 
shoulders,  and  her  small,  slender  hands  proved  that 
she  had  little,  if  any,  of  the  native  blood. 
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The  sleeper  stirred  uneasily;  again  there  was  a 
low  moan,  followed  by  a  long,  weary,  shuddering 
sigh. 

Dona  Isabel  crossed  the  room  hurriedly,  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees  on  the  floor  and  drawing  the 
girl  to  her  breast,  kissed  the  brown  hands  passion 
ately.  "  Hush,  hush,  Inez,"  she  whispered.  "  He 
will  come  back,  he  will  come  back,  nina  mia.  In 
five  short  months  he  will  find  the  gold;  I  am  sure 
he  will,  and  then  shall  his  fierce,  old  mother  be 
proud  of  her  son  and  shall  give  her  consent,  and 
then  ay,  querida,  shall  be  the  wedding." 

Suddenly  the  girl — she  could  not  have  been  more 
than  fifteen — drew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
pushing  herself  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  sat 
up.  Her  face  was  drawn  and  the  childish  mouth 
quivered.  She  looked  around — a  hunted  look  in 
her  great  brown  eyes. 

"  Five  months !  five  months !  "  she  cried.  "Oh, 
Mother  of  Jesus!  In  five  months  it  will  be — it  will 
be — ai,  ai,  ai — it  will  be — too  late."  She  threw 
herself  down  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

Dona  Isabel  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Too  late! 
Too  late !  "  she  cried.  "  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  >: 
Catching  her  by  the  shoulder  she  shook  her. 
"  Dost  hear  me,  In£z — Inez  mia?  "  She  tried  to 
turn  her  so  she  could  see  her  face.  "  Answer  me. 
Speak,  child,"  but  the  girl  only  moaned. 

All  at  once  Dona  Isabel  let  her  hands  drop  to 
her  sides — a  look  of  incredulous  horror  came  into 
her  face.  "  It  can't  be  true.  It  can't  be  true — 
ay,  Holy  Mother !  Holy  Mother  of  Christ,  it  is 
true." 

In  a  blind  way,  as  though  she  had  suddenly  lost 
her  eyesight,  she  groped  her  way  to  the  door.  She 
must  see  Father  Ximeno ;  now,  at  once.  How  he 
could  possibly  help  her  she  never  stopped  to  think, 
but  that  he  could  help  her  she  felt  sure.  Throwing 
her  mantilla  over  her  head  and  face  as  a  veil,  she 
left  the  house  and  took  the  road  up  the  hill  towards 
the  church.  Suddenly  she  remembered  that  the 
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good  Father  was  away,  that  he  had  not  returned 
from  his  trip  over  the  mountains.  She  stopped, 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  started  on  again  in  a 
blind,  dogged  manner  past  the  old  adobe  building 
and  up  the  trail  over  the  foothills. 

How  far  she  walked  and  what  mad  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind  that  night,  Isabel  Flores 
never  knew,  but  at  midnight,  out  there  on  the  lonely 
foothills,  under  the  star-bright  sky,  suddenly  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  and  a  great  resolve  entered 
her  soul. 

"  Why  had  she  not  thought  of  it  before?  Of 
course,  of  course  she  would  save  her  child,  her  poor, 
little  Ine'z.  And  there  was  the  old  cabin  in  the 
canon — it  would  be  just  the  place." 

She  turned  and  started  towards  home,  but  though 
she  walked  quickly  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  before 
she  reached  her  own  doorstep.  Quietly  she  entered 
the  house,  felt  around  for  matches,  lighted  a  candle 
and  went  up  to  the  bed. 

The  girl  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  and  lay  like  a 
great,  whipped  child,  her  eyelids  red  and  swollen. 

Dona  Isabel  shook  her,  gently  but  firmly. 
"  Wake  up,  Ine'z,  wake  up." 

The  girl  slowly  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  smarting 
eyes. 

"  Quick,  child,  it  is  nearly  three,  it  will  soon  be 
light.  We  have  far  to  go  and  I  must  be  back  here 
before  anyone  comes.  Still  it  is  not  often  anyone 
does  come  so  early,  gracias  a  Di6s,"  she  mur 
mured,  "unless — unless  in  a  case  of  sickness." 
She  forced  her  daughter  to  get  up  and  helped  her 
dress. 

"  It  will  be  the  very  thing,  the  very  thing,"  she 
murmured.  "  No  one  will  ever  think  of  suspecting 
the  truth.  Why  didn't  it  occur  to  me  sooner,  I 
wonder?  "  Talking  thus  more  to  herself  than  to  her 
daughter,  Dona  Isabel  was  moving  quickly  around 
the  room  and  soon  had  a  collection  of  needed  things 
gathered  together.  Then  she  went  into  an  adjoin 
ing  room  when  she  shortly  returned,  her  arms 
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filled  with  dark  blue  blankets.  These  she  spread 
on  the  floor,  placed  the  articles  she  had  collected 
on  them,  wrapped  them  up,  and  tying  them  with  a 
rope  made  a  firm,  compact  bundle.  Finally  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  filled  a  basket  with  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  eatables  she  could  find.  Then 
taking  a  heavy  shawl  from  a  hook  she  threw  it 
around  the  shivering  girl — for  it  had  grown  bitter 
cold — and  giving  her  the  basket,  picked  up  the 
bundle  of  blankets  and  threw  them  over  her  own 
shoulder.  Then  she  placed  the  candle  in  a  tin 
lantern,  and  turning  to  the  girl  with  a  laconic 
"come,"  led  the  way  out  of  the  house,  and  took  a 
trail  leading  north  on  one  side  of  the  canon. 

Inez  never  asked  a  question,  but  in  a  dazed 
condition  simply  followed  where  her  mother  led. 

After  an  hour's  hard  climb,  they  turned  off  the 
trail  at  right  angles,  and  soon  found  themselves 
before  an  old,  deserted,  one-roomed  adobe.  Lead 
ing  the  way  in,  Dona  Isabel  hung  the  lantern  on  a 
rusty  nail  on  one  side  of  the  door,  took  some  wood 
from  a  pile  left  in  a  corner  of  the  room  by  some 
former  occupant,  and  soon  had  a  fire  blazing  on  the 
long  unused  hearth.  Then  she  filled  a  kettle  she 
had  taken  from  her  bundle,  from  a  spring  near  the 
hut,  and  hung  it  over  the  flame,  and  while  the  water 
was  getting  hot  made  a  bed  of  the  blankets. 

All  the  while  her  mother  had  been  at  work  Inez 
had  stood  like  a  statue,  raising  her  eyes  occasionally 
but  showing  not  the  slightest  curiosity  as  to  any 
thing  she  did,  and  now  as  the  latter  motioned  her 
toward  the  bed,  she  went  over  obediently,  still 
without  asking  a  question,  and  sat  down  on  it. 

After  Dona  Isabel  had  forced  her  daughter  to 
eat  a  couple  of  pieces  of  pan  tostado  and  drink  a 
glass  of  warm  milk  and  water,  she  made  her  lie 
down  and  covered  her  with  one  of  the  blankets. 

"Listen,  Ine*z  mia,"  she  said.  "Thou  must 
remain  here.  No  one  ever  comes  to  this  place. 
To-morrow  night  I  shall  return  and  remain  with 
thee,  but  while  it  is  day  I  must  be  at  home.  Thou 
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art  gone  over  the  mountains  to  make  a  long  visit 
at  your  grandmother's;  dost  understand?" 

Pressing,  with  compressed  lips,  a  cold  kiss  on 
the  girl's  forehead,  Dona  Isabel  left  the  hut  and 
started  down  the  canyon.  It  was  bright  daylight 
when  she  reached  the  rambling  old  adobe ;  going  in 
she  sat  down  wearily  at  a  table,  drew  some  writing- 
paper  towards  her  and  tried  to  write. 

It  had  seemed  such  an  easy  thing  to  do,  simply 
to  write  an  eternal  farewell — but  it  was  only  after 
long  hours  of  repeated  trials  that  she  succeeded. 
One  note  after  another  was  written  only  to  be  torn 
up  and  thrown  on  the  floor.  At  last,  as  if  in  des 
peration,  she  wrote  one  whose  telegraphic  brevity 
seemed,  in  a  degree,  to  satisfy  her.  Putting  it  into 
an  envelope  she  addressed  it  to  Mr  Raymond 
Sutton,  Casa  de  la  Mar. 

It  read : 

"  Have  changed  my  mind.  I  find  I  have  made 
a  mistake.  Do  not  love  you.  If  you  really  love 
me — as  you  so  often  have  sworn,  you  will  leave  Dos 
Alamos  at  once,  and  never  try  to  see  me  again. 
A  Di6s.  ISABEL  FLORES." 

Going  to  the  door,  she  saw  a  small  boy  passing 
on  a  burro.  "  Chico,  Chico,"  she  called.  He 
stopped  and  she  gave  him  the  note  and  two  bits. 
Then  she  went  in  and  closed  the  door. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  it  was  flung  open  again 
without  ceremony,  and  Raymond  Sutton  stalked  in. 
Dona  Isabel  was  still  seated,  her  hands  listlessly 
hanging  at  her  sides. 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name,  does  this  fool  note 
mean?  "  he  demanded,  as  he  held  up  the  slip  of 
paper  before  her  face. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  helplessly,  then, 
"Ay,  Ray,"  she  cried,  "  I  can't  explain — there  is 
nothing  to  explain.  Ay,  Madre  de  Di6s — Madre 
de  Di6s — I  asked  you  not  to  come ;  why  have  you  ? 
Everything — everything  is  over  between  us.  Now 
go — go  for  the  love  of  heaven!  " 
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"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  the  man  said.  "  You 
must  have  suddenly  gone  crazy;  or  have  I  ?  "  and 
he  put  his  hands  to  his  head.  "  Yesterday  you 
said  you  wanted  to  put  off  our  marriage  until  Juan's 
return,"  he  went  on.  "Now  you  say  you  have 
changed  your  mind — changed  your  mind  indeed! 
What  do  you  mean?  >:  His  voice  rose  angrily. 
Then  his  manner  suddenly  changing ;  he  went  over 
to  her,  put  one  hand  on  her  head,  and  lifted  her 
chin  with  the  other  so  he  could  look  down  into  her 
eyes.  "  What  is  it,  dear?  "  he  asked  gently. 

His  touch  was  like  an  electric  shock.  She  pushed 
his  hand  away  and  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  stung. 
"  Listen,"  she  panted,  "  I  have  deceived  you." 
A  wave  of  dark  red  spread  over  her  neck  and  up 
over  her  face,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  bravely  to 
him.  "  I  have,"  she  hesitated  as  if  the  words 
choked  her,  "  I  have  a  lover.  Now  go,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  door. 

It  were  as  though  she  had  struck  him  ;  he  stepped 
back  and  his  bronze  face  paled.  "  Isabel  Flores," 
he  said,  and  his  voice  was  very  soft  and  very  low, 
"something  has  happened  to  separate  us.  What 
it  is  I  don't  know.  You  ask  me  to  leave  you  and  I 
shall  do  what  you  ask.  Some  day  you  will  send 
for  me,  and  I  will  come.  I  know  you  better,  per 
haps,  than  you  know  yourself,  and  when  you  say 
you  have  a  lover,  you  lie." 

Then  he  turned  and  left  her  sitting  there. 


II 

MONTHS  passed.  Every  night,  as  soon  as  the  last 
light  in  the  little  pueblo  was  out  and  Dona  Isabel 
felt  sure  there  would  be  no  late  caller,  she  would 
steal  like  a  thief  out  of  the  house  carrying  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  make  her  way  up  the  dark  canyon 
trail ;  and  every  morning  before  even  the  earliest 
riser  might  be  astir  she  would  as  stealthily  return. 
Time  there  was,  when  Dona  Isabel  had  been 
mistress  of  countless  servants,  but  that  was  before 
the  Americans  had  invaded  the  land.  She  had 
often  grumbled  at  the  change ;  now  she  thanked  the 
good  God  night  and  morning  that  she  had  no  longer 
prying  eyes  to  note  her  comings  and  her  goings. 

The  news  that  Ine"z  had  gone  over  the  mountains 
to  visit  her  grandmother  soon  spread  through  the 
little  town.  And  soon  there  was  another  rumour; 
but  this  one  was  about  Dona  Isabel  herself.  Her 
neighbours  began  to  eye  her  suspiciously,  and  when 
she  made  her  way  through  the  pueblo  to  purchase, 
from  time  to  time,  the  few  things  needed  for  herself 
or  In£z,  the  little  groups  of  women  she  met  would 
stop  talking  as  she  drew  near,  only  to  begin 
again  with  renewed  vigour  as  soon  as  she  had 
passed. 

"  Ay,  yes,  yes,"  they  would  whisper  nudging 
each  other.  "Look,  there  she  goes — the  proud 
creature  has  had  to  bite  the  dust  at  last.  It  is 
always  the  way  with  those  who  hold  their  heads  so 
high.  Ay,  ay,  her  own  race  was  not  good  enough 
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for  her,  was  it  not !  And  she  had  to  take  up  with  a 
Gringo  I  Well,  it  has  served  her  right — it  was 
easy  to  be  seen  that  false  American  lover  of  hers 
was  but  playing  with  her.*' 

The  men  said  nothing,  but  winked,  throwing 
knowing  glances  at  one  another  and  sticking  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  when  they  saw  her  go  by. 

All  this  was  galling  in  the  extreme  to  the  proud, 
silent  woman ;  for  never  before  had  a  Flores  feared 
to  meet  the  eye  of  friend  or  foe. 

But  Dona  Isabel,  feeling  every  hand — and  what 
was  much  worse,  every  tongue — against  her,  went 
bravely  on  her  way,  though  with  downcast  eye  and 
tightly  compressed  lips,  thinking  ever  of  the  poor, 
betrayed  girl  in  the  lone  mountain  hut.  "I  am 
strong,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  I  can  stand  it, 
but  poor  Inez — it  would  have  killed  her." 

When  good  Father  Ximeno  returned  from  his 
trip  to  the  San  Jose*  Mission,  he  was  filled  with  dis 
may  at  the  stories  and  insinuations  he  heard  about 
the  best  woman — as  he  thought — in  all  the  country 
round.  He  could  not  believe  such  a  thing  of 
the  beautiful,  queenly  Dona  Isabel.  "  No,  no,  a 
thousand  times  no.  There  has  been  some  terrible 
mistake,"  he  insisted.  He  would  go  to  see  her  and 
find  out  the  truth,  and  all  would  be  well.  But  when 
the  holy  Father  saw  her,  he  himself  began  to  have 
doubts  and  knew  not  what  to  say. 

Dona  Isabel  was  sitting  sewing  in  the  porch  as 
he  came  up  the  walk  leading  to  the  house.  She 
arose,  bowed,  and  pointed  to  a  chair.  "  Now, 
Father,"  she  began  hurriedly  not  lifting  her  eyes 
to  his  face,  while,  try  as  she  might,  her  lips 
trembled,  *'  I  know,  of  course,  why  thou  art  come, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  say.  For  Mary's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  Jesus,  do  not  question  me.  If 
I  have  done  wrong  I  must  suffer,  but  I  cannot 
talk  about  it.  The  confessional?  No,  no,  do  not 
mention  it.  Oh,  Father,  dost  thou  not  see  I  am 
nearly  mad  ?  " 

And  mad  indeed  did  she  look  as  she  pressed  her 
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hands  to  her  throbbing  heart  and  cast  a  look  of 
agony  on  the  old  man  sitting  before  her. 

The  priest  hesitated — what  could  he  say  ?  He  got 
slowly  to  his  feet.  "  My  daughter,  I  am — I  am 
deeply  grieved,"  he  stammered.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  Perhaps  later,  when  I  have  prayed, 
the  good  God  will  show  me  what  to  do.  May  He 
show  Himself  to  you — A  Dios,  A  Di6s." 

Dona  Isabel  watched  until  he  was  out  of  sight, 
then  sank  down  on  the  doorstep.  Father  Ximeno 
had  been  her  last  hope.  She  had  felt  so  sure  that 
when  he  returned  things  would  somehow  right 
themselves — somehow  be  easier  to  bear.  How  or 
why,  she  had  not  stopped  to  reason.  She  had  only 
felt  they  would  be,  and  now  he  too  had  failed 
her. 


Ill 

THE  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  straight 
down,  poured  from  the  black  reservoir  above;  it 
came  as  only  a  California  rain  can  come,  seemingly 
trying  to  crush  and  drive  into  the  black  earth  below 
every  intervening  substance. 

It  was  midnight;  Father  Ximeno  was  smoking 
the  last  of  numberless  little  brown  cigarillos  before 
turning  in.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  knocking 
at  his  door.  The  good  man  hastily  crossed  him 
self,  then  rubbing  the  sleep  from  his  eyes  he  made 
his  way  over  to  the  little  window  and  looked  out. 
Yes,  there  was  a  feeble  light.  Again  came  the 
knock — someone  was  trying  to  get  in.  Who  could 
be  dying?  he  wondered.  He  knew  of  no  sickness. 
He  hurried  to  the  door,  undid  the  heavy  iron 
latch  and  threw  it  open ;  the  rain  beat  into  his 
face. 

11  What  in  the  good  God's  name  dost  thou  want 
here  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and  such  a  night !  " 
he  cried,  as  Dona  Isabel  staggered  into  the  room. 

The  good  man  thought  she  must  have  suddenly 
gone  mad;  her  hair  was  down  and  fell  in  a  great, 
wet  mass  around  her  white  face ;  her  dress  was 
torn  and  muddy,  and  the  water  running  from  it 
formed  great  yellow  pools  on  the  floor. 

She  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "Oh,  Father, 
make  haste,  make  haste.  She  is  dying.  My  little 
In6z  is  dying,"  she  sobbed. 

"  exclaimed  the  good  man,  surprised* 
148 
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"  Ine*z  is  over  the  mountains,  at  her  grandmother's, 
no?" 

11  No,  no,  I  will  explain,  but  not  now.  There  is 
no  time.  Make  haste — oh,  Madre  de  Di6s,  make 
haste!  She  is  dying  I  tell  thee." 

The  Father  hesitated  no  longer,  but  catching  up 
his  hat  and  coat  and  lighting  another  lantern,  he 
went  out  with  her  into  the  rain ;  but  when,  instead 
of  the  path  towards  her  house,  Dona  Isabel  took  the 
canyon  trail  the  priest  stopped. 

"  Art  thou  mad?  "  he  asked.  "  That  is  not  the 
way." 

"  Si,  si,  Father.  Yes,  yes  it  is,  it  is;  oh,  come, 
for  Mary's  sake,  come!"  she  cried  catching  him 
by  the  arm  and  trying  to  hurry  him  forward. 
"  Inez  is  very  ill,  but  she  is  not  at  her  grand 
mother's,  but  in  Jose"  Romero's  cabin  near  the 
Aguas  Calientes,"  she  explained.  "  She  has  been 
there  four  months — oh,  hasten,  do,  do  hasten.  We 
have  miles  to  go,  miles  yet  to  go,  and  she  is  dying, 
dying,  I  tell  thee." 

Stumbling  over  stones  and  fallen  branches  they 
pushed  on  through  the  rain  and  darkness.  Dofia 
Isabel  was  always  ahead  and  urging  the  holy  man 
to  greater  speed;  she  was  like  one  possessed — she 
seemed  to  have  wings  to  her  feet. 

"  How  can  a  woman  in  her  condition  stand  it?  " 
Father  Ximeno  thought  as,  breathless,  he  hurried 
after  her. 

Towards  midnight  they  reached  the  cabin.  On 
a  pile  of  blue  blankets  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
lay  the  sick  girl.  Pressed  to  her  breast  was  a  poor 
little  gasping  specimen  of  humanity. 

The  priest  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
Hastily  fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  his  great  coat  he 
drew  out  his  precious  flask  of  holy  water,  and  before 
the  little  creature  breathed  its  last  it  was  baptised 
into  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  and  an  hour  later 
Inez  was  quietly  sleeping. 

Dona  Isabel  was  standing  leaning  against  the 
door-post  looking  out  into  the  night;  the  rain  had 
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ceased.  Father  Ximeno  approached  her.  "  So  this 
is  thy  reason  for  acting  as  thou  hast?"  he  said. 
"  Thou  didst  intend  claiming  the  child  and  taking 
the  shame  upon  thyself,  no?  " 

11  Why,  of  course,"  she  said  simply.  "  It  would 
have  killed  Inez." 

11  How  art  thou  going  to  explain  things  now?  " 

11  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Dona  Isabel  replied 
wearily. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Father,  as  he  took  his  hat  and 
buttoned  up  his  coat,  "do  nothing  until  thou  hast 
seen  me,  for  first  I  must  think." 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Ine'z  was  able  to  be 
moved.  All  day  long  she  lay  alone  in  the  cabin, 
but  her  mother  spent  every  night  with  her;  it  was 
still  believed  she  was  over  the  mountains. 

At  last,  however,  the  poor,  frail  creature,  a 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  helped  by  Dona  Isabel's 
strong  arm,  stumbled  down  the  trail  and  was  home 
again  at  last. 

The  report  of  her  return  and  of  her  illness  spread 
through  the  town. 

"  No  wonder  poor  Ine'z  is  so  ill,"  the  people  said. 
"  Her  mother's  shame  is  killing  her.  Poor  little 
Ine'z.  Poor  little  girl!  Bah,  what  a  frightfully 
two-faced,  deceitful  hypocrite  that  woman  is  I  " 

At  length  the  gossip  reached  the  ears  of  Father 
Ximeno.  "Something  must  be  done,"  he  mut 
tered.  "  I  must  see  her  at  once." 

This  time  there  was  no  lowering  of  eyelids ;  Dona 
Isabel's  grey  eyes  met  his  fearlessly  as  she  came 
down  the  path  to  meet  him. 

"Now,  my  child,"  he  said,  "come  in  and 
shut  the  door;  I  must  have  a  long  talk  with 
thee." 

What  the  conversation  was  no  one  ever  knew, 
though  it  was  soon  whispered  about  that  Dona 
Isabel  had  been  commanded  to  appear  in  church 
the  following  Sunday. 

There  was  much  surmising,  but  no  one  knew 
just  what  might  take  place.  No  one  had  ever  been 
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summoned  to  appear  before  the  Church  since  Pablo 
Moreno,  the  bandit — a  woman,  never.  All  sorts 
of  stories  went  from  one  to  another — for  such  a 
thing  had  never  before  happened  in  their  simple 
lives. 


IV 

IT  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  bells  chimed  out  merrily. 
As  the  darkness  descended  it  was  driven  back 
from  earth  by  bonfires  which  sprang  from  all  parts 
of  the  pueblo,  and  from  the  heavens  by  numerous 
sky-rockets  bursting  and  raining  down  their  spark 
ling  stars.  In  every  window,  from  the  lowliest  hut 
to  the  most  spacious  adobe,  gleamed  light  and 
warmth. 

From  all  directions  the  people  streamed  up  the 
hill  to  church ;  the  young  shouting,  laughing  and 
dancing  along,  their  elders  happy,  though  more 
sedate,  following  after,  wishing  each  other,  with 
beaming  faces,  "  Felices  Pascuas." 

Within,  the  chancel  was  ablaze  with  thousands  of 
candles.  Each  crossed  himself  as  he  entered  and 
knelt.  In  front  of  the  altar  stood  the  Virgin ;  in  a 
manger  before  her  lay  her  new-born  child. 

The  organ  pealed.  A  procession  of  shepherds, 
headed  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  their  many-coloured 
robes  floating  behind  them,  came  up  the  aisle. 
Each  carried  a  heavy  salver  upon  which  the 
kneeling  throng  threw  its  gold  and  silver.  This 
was  then  carried  up  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Christ-child. 

Next  followed  a  motley  crowd  of  biblical  charac 
ters,  closely  pursued  by  a  devil  in  red,  with  great 
horns  and  fiery  eyes,  who  tried  to  draw  them  back; 
the  multitude  groaning  and  hissing  as  he  passed. 

Then  they  all  pressed  near  and  fell  before  the 
152 
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manger,  shouting:  "  Hosanna  in  the  Highest,'* 
whilst  the  devil,  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  disappeared  into 
the  earth,  and  the  whole  congregation  burst  forth  in 
a  chant  of  wonderful  sweetness. 

As  Father  Ximeno  appeared  from  behind  the  altar 
and  stretched  out  his  long,  lean  arms,  the  kneeling 
people  rose,  and  with  a  death-like  stillness  took  their 
seats. 

"  We  hear,  my  children,"  the  good  man  began, 
"  of  many  cases  of  faith  cures  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  surrounding  country.  People  speak  of  them 
as  something  new  and  wonderful ;  wonderful  they 
surely  are,  but  not  new.  No,  not  new,  for  they  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  when  He 
caused  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame 
to  walk,  and  the  dead  to  rise  up  again.  Now  we 
have  in  our  midst,"  the  Father  went  on,  "  our  dear 
friend,  Dona  Isabel  Flores.  She  has  suffered  these 
many  months,  and  in  all  that  time  not  one  of  you 
has  heard  her  make  a  single  complaint." 

'  That  is  true — that  is  true,"  murmured  the 
waiting  people. 

"She  believed,  until  very  recently,  that  the 
good  God  wished  her  to  suffer,  but  now  she 
knows  differently.  To-night — the  night  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  born — we  are  to  try  the  force  of  our 
prayers.  Remember,  my  children,  '  If  your  faith 
be  strong  enough  it  can  remove  mountains.' 

"  Dona  Isabel  Flores,"  he  cried,  as  a  dark, 
heavily  veiled  figure  came  hurriedly  down  the  aisle 
from  the  back  of  the  church  and  knelt  before  the 
altar,  "enter  this  door,  my  daughter."  Father 
Ximeno  pointed  to  the  sacristia  on  one  side  of  the 
altar.  "  Remain  thou  there  until  thou  hearest  the 
bells. 

"  And  now,  my  children,  let  us  pray  to  Mary — let 
us  implore  her  to  intercede  with  her  Son,  Our  Lord 
— for  our  friend  and  neighbour,  Dona  Isabel 
Flores." 

After  twenty  minutes  of  deep  silence  Father 
Ximeno  stood  up,  made  a  movement  of  his  hand, 
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and  a  joyous  chime  of  bells  broke  the  silence. 
Then  he  lifted  the  heavy  curtain  from  before  the 
door,  and  Dona  Isabel,  clothed  all  in  white,  slender 
as  a  young  girl,  stepped  forth. 


Up  in  the  city,  some  hours  later,  a  man  with  a 
glad,  bright  look  in  his  eyes,  clutching  a  telegram 
as  though  it  were  some  precious  treasure  he  feared 
to  lose,  was  hurrying  down  the  street  to  catch  the 
first  train  South. 
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"  AY,  si,  si,  senor,  you  may  have  right;  you  may 
have  right;  perhaps  there  are  no  witches — that  I 
cannot  say — but  there  were  when  I  was  a  girl.  Ah, 
you  may  smile,  but  indeed  there  were,  for  I  have 
seen  one  with  these  two  old  eyes  of  mine — in  their 
day  there  were  none  better — and  what  one  has  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  one  must  believe ;  is  it  not  so  ? 

4 '  Oh,  no,  it  was  not  here,  it  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain.  Don  Alfredo  Espinosa  owned 
all  the  land  over  there  then,  and  we  in  the  pueblo 
worked  for  him  as  had  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
worked  for  his  before  us.  We  were  like  one  big 
family,  senor;  everybody  was  an  uncle,  an  aunt,  a 
cousin,  or  a  brother,  or  a  sister  of  someone,  and  so 
everybody  knew  everything  about  everyone  else. 

"  Then  one  morning  we  waken  and  find  the 
witch ;  she  comes  in  the  night ;  from  where  no  one 
can  say.  She  is  very  thin — just  skin  and  bones — 
and  very  old — she  must  have  been  a  hundred — for 
her  face  is  as  black  and  wrinkled  as  a  dried  prune ; 
her  hair  is  short  and  sticks  out  round  her  face  like 
the  hair  of  a  mangy  coyote;  and  her  eyes  I  Ay, 
Madre  de  Di6s !  they  are  terrible ;  they  are  blue  as 
the  blue  of  skimmed  milk;  they  are  as  the  eyes  of 
a  blind  horse ;  ay,  it  frightens  one  but  to  look  at 
them.  She  makes  out  she  cannot  see  well,  but  we 
all  know  she  can  see  only  too  well. 

"  And  her  daughter,  or  as  she  says,  her  grand 
daughter,  is  like  nothing  you  have  ever  seen,  senor. 
Her  face  ?  Oh  !  her  face  is  not  so  bad ;  but  her  back  I 
Di6s  de  mi  Alma !  it  sticks  up  like  that  of  an  angry 
cat,  and  her  feet  are  very  short  and  very  flat ;  they 
turn  in  and  the  toes  touch;  something  is  wrong 
with  them — I  know  not  what — so  she  cannot  walk, 
but  sits  on  the  ground  by  the  door  all  day. 
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"  Coluda,  that  is  what  we  call  the  witch,  lives  in 
an  old  adobe  just  outside  the  pueblo.  It  is  empty 
for  many  years;  no  one  knows  who  owns  it,  so  no 
one  says  anything  against  it  when  she  and  her 
daughter  make  it  their  home.  Every  morning  the 
old  woman  goes  up  into  the  mountain,  and  every 
night  she  comes  down  with  a  great  bundle  of  wood 
on  her  head;  and  the  people  who  work  all  day  on 
the  ranch  are  glad  to  pay  her,  some  in  old  clothes, 
some  in  food  and  some  with  a  few  centavos,  for  it. 
No  one  likes  her,  but  she  looks  so  weak  and  miser 
able  that  everyone  is  sorry  for  her.  Ay,  no,  senor ; 
no  one  even  guesses  she  is  a  witch  till  she  begins  to 
make  the  trouble  for  dear  little  Rosita. 

"  Rosita?  Who  was  Rosita?  Ay,  cielo  santo ! 
she  was  one  angel.  You  see,  senor,  it  comes  about 
in  this  way :  El  Don  Alfredo  and  his  wife,  la  Dofia 
Camila,  are  husband  and  wife  many,  many  years, 
but  no  child  comes.  La  senora  is  very  sad,  for  she 
loves  much  the  children ;  she  fasts  and  she  prays, 
and  she  fasts  and  she  prays,  and  she  burns  many 
candles  to  Santa  Lugarda ;  still  no  child  comes. 
Then  one  day  arrives  a  letter  from  Mexico.  It  says 
Senor  Rico  is  dead — el  Senor  Rico  is  the  husband 
of  Don  Alfredo's  sister  who  also  is  dead  these  many 
years — and  that  a  child  is  left,  a  girl  of  ten  years. 
Don  Alfredo  says  at  once  he  will  go  and  get  her, 
but  Dona  Camila  says  she  too  will  go.  So  they 
ride  to  Monterey,  where  they  sail  on  a  boat  and  do 
not  come  back  for  six  long  months. 

"  But,  ay,  Madre  de  Di6s,  when  they  do  come 
back,  what  gladness  we  all  feel,  for  Don  Alfredo 
and  Dona  Camila  have  now  what  they  wish  and 
pray  for  so  many  years — a  child;  and  oh,  senor, 
such  a  child !  It  makes  one  good  just  to  see  her ; 
she  is  so  beautiful !  one  can  but  think  of  blessed 
things  when  she  is  near. 

"  Por  supuesto,  we  all  love  her;  who  can  help  it. 
We  love  Don  Alfredo  much  and  we  love  Dona 
Camila  much,  so  we  love  any  child  of  theirs  very, 
very  much;  but  ay,  senor,  this  child  we  more  than 
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love ;  we  worship  her.  Ay,  she  is  so  beautiful ! 
Her  hair  is  yellow  like  poppies — the  ones  wjth  the 
red  in  them  that  grow  in  the  rich  adobe  down  by  the 
barranco — they  say  the  mother  of  her  mother  comes 
from  Asturias,  where  all  women  have  the  hair  of 
gold — and  her  eyes  are  like  the  blue  brodiaea,  and 
her  face !  Holy  Virgin  !  it  is  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"  And  she  is  an  angel,  senor,  an  angel  if  one  is 
ever  born  in  this  wicked  world.  It  is  true  she 
commits  a  sin,  but  who  does  not?  And  what  is  one 
sin  ?  Besides  do  we  not  all  know  the  old  witch  puts 
it  into  her  head,  else  had  she  never  done  it? 

"  For  you  must  know,  senor,  as  soon  as  Coluda 
sees  how  beautiful  Rosita  is,  and  how  we  all  love 
her  and  that  she  loves  us,  and  comes  each  day  down 
to  the  pueblo  to  play  with  us,  she  hates  her ;  and 
you  would  not  wonder,  senor,  if  you  see  that  little 
monster  of  a  granddaughter  of  hers.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural  she  hates  Rosita,  but  why  tries  she  to  make 
everyone  else  hate  her  too?  That  is  what  I  do  not 
understand. 

11  And  what  does  she  do  first,  think  you,  senor? 
She  goes  to  Don  Alfredo  and  says  Rosita  has  put 
a  handful  of  great,  black  beetles  in  her  grand 
daughter's  bed;  that  when  the  child  gets  in  at  night 
they  crawl  over  her  legs  and  stomach,  so  it  frightens 
her  and  she  is  sick  for  many  days.  The  idea !  of 
course,  Don  Alfredo  is  very  angry;  he  says  it  is  a 
lie  and  tells  her  go  about  her  business. 

"  After  that  she  hates  Rosita  more  as  ever,  and 
wishes  that  we  all  hate  her  too,  so  she  makes  it  the 
poor  child  can  go  no  place  that  something  bad  does 
not  happen.  Does  she  go  into  a  house  where  one 
is  making  tortillas,  flies  and  grasshoppers  are  found 
in  them  when  baked;  milk  turns  very  sweet  like 
sugar,  where  she  goes,  or  very  sour  like  vinegar ; 
if  the  fire  be  burning,  it  goes  out  when  one  turns 
one's  back,  as  though  water  is  poured  on  it,  or 
something  or  other  is  sure  to  be  missing. 

"  It  all  makes  Rosita  very  sad;  she  is  in  despair, 
but  what  can  she  do  ?  Coluda  is  very  sly ;  every 
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day  she  gives  out  she  is  going  to  the  mountains  for 
the  wood,  but  we  know  she  can  make  herself  so  no 
one  can  see  her,  and  that  she  is  near  us  all  the  time. 

'  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  senor,  one  half  of  the 
things  that  old  witch  did;  one  I  remember  well,  for 
it  is  done  in  our  own  house.  My  mother  has  two 
birds ;  they  are  yellow  like  gold ;  her  brother,  Tio 
Roberto,  buys  them  from  a  sailor  at  Monterey. 
They  sing  as  no  birds  in  all  California  can  sing. 
One  day  my  mother  finds  a  nest  in  the  woods ;  she 
brings  it  home  and  puts  it  in  the  cage,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  hen  bird  lays  three  eggs  in  it.  Ah, 
senor,  my  mother  is  a  proud  woman ;  she  cannot 
sleep  at  night ;  she  calls  all  the  neighbours  in  to  see, 
and  when  Rosita  comes  in  one  day,  she  is  so  very 
happy  to  show  them  to  her  too.  Well,  senor,  when 
the  little  birds  come  out  of  the  shell  all  the  pueblo 
is  excited,  and  my  mother  is  one  very  rich  woman 
when  she  can  get  half  the  money  one  offers  for  them. 

"  We  all  wonder  much  that  they  are  so  big,  and 
we  all  wonder  more  that  they  grow  so  fast,  but  Holy 
Mary !  they  are  not  like  the  old  birds  at  all ;  they 
have  round,  flat  heads  and  their  colour  is  grey.  My 
mother  says  they  change  into  yellow ;  but  no,  senor, 
they  do  not;  they  get  bigger  and  bigger  till  they 
many  times  so  big  as  the  old  ones;  and  then  one 
morning  we  hear  a  great  noise,  we  all  run  to  the 
cage.  Ay  de  mi!  it  is  too  late;  the  young  devils 
have  killed  their  father  and  their  mother ;  and  can 
you  believe  it,  senor?  they  are  not  gold  birds  at  all ; 
Coluda  has  changed  them  into — what  do  you  call 
them? — ay  si,  bluejays. 

"  Rosita  comes  in  that  very  morning  to  see  my 
mother — we  are  all  crying — and  when  she  hears 
about  it,  she  drops  right  down  on  the  floor  and 
hides  her  face  in  her  hands,  so  we  cannot  see  her 
tears,  for  she  is  very  proud — and  shakes  and  shakes 
all  over.  My  mother  is  so  very,  very  sorry  for  to 
see  that  it  makes  her  weep ;  she  nearly  forgets  about 
her  dead  gold  birds. 

41  When  the  people  hear  what  the  old  witch  has 
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done,  they  are  very,  very  angry,  and  say  many 
things  they  go  for  to  do,  but  no  one  does  nothing ; 
I  guess  they  are  all  too  scared. 

"  And  then  one  day,  senor,  Coluda  goes  too  far 
— much  too  far;  she  steals  the  leg  of  Lazaro  Cor- 
tena.  You  see  it  is  this  way,  senor ;  of  all  the 
vaqueros  of  Don  Alfredo,  Lazaro  is  the  best,  but 
one  day  his  horse  falls  and  he  is  gored  by  a  mad 
bull.  The  other  men  rush  in  and  lasso  the  bull  and 
save  the  life  of  Lazaro,  but  one  leg  must  be  cut  off. 
Don  Alfredo  is  very,  very  sorry ;  he  sends  away  off 
to  Monterey  to  the  Gringo  doctor,  and  the  doctor 
makes  Lazaro  a  new  leg.  It  is  a  leg  of  wood  and 
leather,  but  a  very  beautiful  leg;  no  one  ever  sees 
one  like  it  before,  and  I  think  Lazaro  is  more  proud 
of  it  as  of  his  old  one  of  flesh  and  blood. 

'  They  say  he  never  rides  again,  but  he  does, 
senor;  Don  Alfredo  says  better  as  ever,  and  for 
many  years  more  is  still  the  head  vaquero.  Bueno, 
the  day  it  all  happens  is  the  last  day  of  the  rodeo ; 
all  the  cattle  are  rounded  up,  and  all  the  young  ones 
cut  and  branded.  The  weather  is  very  hot  and  the 
work  is  very  hard.  Lazaro  comes  to  his  house ;  he 
is  not  in  the  pueblo  for  four  days ;  he  is  very  tired 
and  very  hot  and  very,  very  dirty ;  he  says  to  him 
self  he  will  go  take  one  wash  in  the  river;  so  he 
comes  down  to  the  men's  swimming  hole. 

"  Rosita  and  me,  we  play  on  the  shore;  we  see 
Lazaro  go  behind  the  bushes  to  undress;  Rosita 
look  after  him  a  minute,  then  she  say  very  quick 
like:  '  Let's  play  Gallina  Ciego.'  How  you  call  it 
in  English?  Ay,  yes,  Blindman's  Buff.  So  she 
ties  my  eyes  very  tight  shut  with  her  handkerchief, 
and  I  hunt  and  hunt  but  cannot  find  her. 

4 'Then  all  at  once  she  cries:   'The  witch,  the 
witch !  '  and  I  pull  very  quick  the  handkerchief  off 
from  my  eyes,  but  I  see  no  witch. 
'Where,  where?  '  I  ask. 

'There,  there,  in  the  water,'  Rosita  cries; 
1  Coluda  has  stolen  Lazaro's  leg  and  made  of  it  a 
boat  for  the  fairies.  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  ' 
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"  I  look;  I  see  no  fairies,  but  I  see  Lazaro's  most 
wonderful  leg;  it  sails  very,  very  quick  down  the 
stream. 

"  Lazaro  sticks  his  head  out  from  beneath  the 
chaparral,  and  when  he  too  sees  his  leg  go  quickly 
away  with  the  water,  he  screams  like  one  gone  mad, 
and  curses  like  one  devil ;  but  what  for  the  use  ?  It 
stops  not  the  river ;  and  soon  the  leg  is  gone.  Then 
he  dresses  himself  and  muss  crawl  all  the  way  up 
to  the  pueblo  on  his  hands  and  knees;  it  is  night 
when  he  gets  to  his  home,  but  he  makes  so  great  a 
noise,  the  people  come  to  the  doors  to  know  what 
is  wrong. 

"  When  they  hear  what  it  is,  they  are  very,  very 
angry.  *  It  is  too  much,  too  much/  they  all  say, 
and  they  go — every  man  and  woman  and  child  in 
the  pueblo — to  Coluda's  cabin,  and  say  she  must 
give  back  the  leg  at  once,  or  they  burn  all  her 
things  and  "drive  her  and  her  devil's  brat  from  the 
pueblo. 

"  She  say  she  never  see  the  leg  in  all  her  life; 
that  she  up  the  mountain  the  whole  day  for  wood ; 
but  we  all  know  it  is  a  lie.  So  the  people  make  one 
great  big  fire  and  bring  out  all  her  old  things ;  then 
they  carry  out  the  child  and  lay  it  on  the  ground. 
It  is  much  scared  and  cries  and  cries,  and  Coluda 
is  very,  very  mad,  and  scolds  and  scolds;  but  the 
people  care  not  at  all.  They  take  up  her  things  but 
jest  as  they  go  for  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  Rosita 
runs  up  and  says  they  not  to  do  it ;  that  she  herself 
steals  the  leg  and  puts  it  in  the  water. 

"  I  know  it  is  not  the  truth,  for  was  I  not  with 
her?  But  she  pinches  very  hard  my  arm,  so  I  say 
nothing. 

"  The  people  they  not  know  what  to  do ;  they  too 
know  it  is  but  her  angel  heart  makes  her  say  it. 
They  talk  and  talk,  and  by  and  by  all  go  home. 
Then  the  old  witch  bends  down  and  kisses  the  child 
and  tells  it  it  shall  not  be  scared  no  more,  for  no 
one  goes  for  to  hurt  it,  then  she  carry  the  things 
back  again  into  the  house.  All  at  once  she  sees 
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Rosita  and  me;  she  lets  the  things  she  carries  fall 
and  comes  up  to  us ;  she  shakes  her  fist  in  the  face 
of  Rosita. 

"  *  You  are  one  little  imp  of  the  evil  one/  she 
says,  '  and  some  day  the  devil,  your  father,  goes 
for  to  come  and  get  you.' 

"I  am  much  scared  and  run,  but  Rosita  jest 
stands  and  laughs  and  laughs. 

"  Well,  senor,  now  comes  the  sad  part  of  the 
story.  Next  day  I  go  for  to  play  with  Rosita  at 
the  house  of  Don  Alfredo.  We  go  into  the  kitchen  ; 
Dona  Camila  is  there ;  she  roasts  the  corn  to  make 
panocha ;  she  says  no  one  can  make  the  panocha  as 
she  can,  and  she  has  right.  Dona  Camila  likes  us 
not  to  eat  the  roast  corn ;  she  says  it  is  not  good  for 
the  stomachs;  sin  embargo,  Rosita  hides  some  in 
her  pocket  and  we  eat  it  when  we  go  out. 

"  After  a  while  we  go  once  more  into  the  house; 
Dona  Camila  is  yet  in  the  kitchen ;  we  go  into  her 
room ;  in  the  corner  stands  the  Holy  Mother  with 
her  Child. 

11  '  Let's  take  the  little  Jesus  out  for  a  walk,' 
Rosita  says.  '  Poor  little  baby,  he  never,  never 
gets  out  into  the  warm  sunshine.' 

"  I  feel  in  my  heart — I  know  not  why — it  is  not 
right,  but  what  can  I  say?  Rosita  wishes  it. 

"  So  we  take  the  little  Jesus  out  of  the  arms  of 
His  mother,  and  then  we  go  up  into  the  canon,  back 
of  the  house,  for  to  play. 

*  Let  us  play  El  Escondite,'  Rosita  says.  '  You 
shall  hide  the  little  Jesus  and  I  shall  find  Him ;  then 
I  shall  hide  Him  and  you  shall  find  Him.' 

"  So  I  hide  the  Blessed  Child,  and  she  finds 
Him ;  then  she  hides  Him,  and  I  look  and  look  but 
I  cannot  find  Him.  All  at  once  comes  a  beautiful, 
big,  grey  squirrel. 

"  *  Oh,  you  run  on  his  one  side  and  I  run  on  his 
other;  quick,  quick,  we  shall  catch  him,'  Rosita 
cries. 

"  I  am  very  scared  to  catch  a  squirrel,  but  what 
can  I  do?  Rosita  says  *  Catch  him,'  so  I  run  and 
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she  runs  a  very  long  way,  but  we  cannot  catch  him 
at  all.  Then  by  and  by  it  gets  very  dark  and  we  must 
go  home,  and  we  forget  about  the  poor  little  Jesus 
away  up  all  alone  by  Himself  in  the  dark  canon. 

"That  night  Rosita  gets  very  sick;  she  cough 
and  cough.  Don  Alfreda  and  Dona  Camila  are 
much  scared;  they  think  she  goes  for  to  die  'fore 
morning.  Don  Alfredo  sends  two  men  quick  to 
Monterey  for  the  great  Gringo  doctor. 

41  He  comes  and  he  stays  one  whole  week,  but 
he  can  do  nothing.  He  gives  much  medicine  but 
it  helps  not  much.  Rosita  cough  and  cough.  One 
medicine  puts  her  to  sleep  and  then  she  coughs 
not  so  much,  but  so  soon  she  wake  she  cough  so 
bad  as  ever.  The  doctor  he  is  much  puzzled;  he 
scratches  his  head  and  he  says  she  has  not  the 
fever  in  the  lungs,  that  he  is  sure;  but  what  is 
wrong,  he  knows  not  at  all. 

"  Then  one  day  while  Dona  Camila  prays  to  the 
Virgin  she  looks  up  and  sees  the  little  Jesus  is  gone. 
She  runs  quick  to  Rosita  and  asks  her ;  Rosita 
cannot  talk,  but  she  makes  the  signs  for  me.  So  I 
tell  we  steal  Him,  and  Dona  Camila  knows  then 
that  is  why  for  Rosita  is  sick,  so  she  sends  for 
Padre  Narcino  and  tells  him. 

"  The  good  Father  says  that  makes  Rosita  not 
sick ;  she  has  the  fever  on  the  lungs ;  but  the  Gringo 
doctor  say,  no,  she  has  it  not.  So  you  see,  senor, 
neither  the  one,  neither  the  other  know.  But  we 
all  know ;  it  is  the  Holy  Mother ;  she  is  angry  that 
one  takes  away  her  Child — and  has  she  not  right, 
sefior?  And  we  all  know  Rosita  goes  not  to  be 
well  again  till  comes  once  more  the  little  Jesus  back 
again  home. 

11  But  what  can  we  do?  Every  day  I  go  to  the 
canon  and  I  look  and  look ;  I  cannot  find  Him  for 
I  saw  not  the  place  where  Rosita  hides  Him,  and 
Rosita,  she  cannot  talk  for  the  cough.  For  many, 
many  days  she  eats  not  at  all ;  when  she  has  the 
medicine  she  sleeps ;  when  she  has  it  not  she  cough 
and  cough.  She  is  so  very  white  and  weak  and 
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thin;    we    all    know    she    goes    pretty    quick    for 
to  die. 

"  Don  Alfredo  and  Dona  Camila  stay  aH  night,% 
all  day,  all  the  time,  in  the  room;  they  cry  much 
and  they  pray  much,  but  it  does  no  good. 

"  Then  the  Gringo  doctor  says  he  must  go  back 
to  Monterey ;  he  can  help  no  more ;  he  has  other  sick 
peoples;  he  leave  some  of  the  sleeping  medicine. 

"  Padre  Narcino  says  he  too  must  go;  Rosita 
lives  for  one  week  more,  he  says,  he  comes  again. 

1  *  Then  someone — I  know  not  who — whispers : 
'  Maybe  the  old  witch,  Coluda,  can  help  some 
thing.' 

"  Don  Alfredo  is  very  mad;  no,  he  will  not  have 
her  in  his  house,  he  says;  but  Dona  Camila  cries 
and  cries  and  says  maybe,  maybe  she  can  help  the 
child;  so  by  and  by  he  says  '  Yes.1 

**  At  first  Coluda  will  not  come.  She  says  she 
cares  not  though  Rosita  dies.  Then  Dona  Camila 
herself  goes  and  cries  and  begs  her  to  come ;  so  by 
and  by  she  says  '  Yes,'  for  even  a  witch  may  have 
some  good  in  her,  senor. 

"  When  Coluda  sees  Rosita,  all  skin  and  bones 
— blue  like  a  picked  chicken — and  hear  her  cougji 
and  cough,  for  a  long  time  she  says  not  a  word; 
she  jest  looks.  Then  she  feels  her  hands  and  puts 
her  head  down  to  hear  her  lungs  jest  like  the  Gringo 
doctor  from  Monterey. 

"  We  all  stand  round  and  watch  her;  I  was  there 
always;  Rosita  cannot  talk,  but  she  makes  signs 
that  I  am  to  stay;  so  I  am  there  all  the  time. 

"  Then  Coluda  asks  who  is  with  Rosita  the  day 
she  first  gets  the  cough,  and  they  tell  her  I  am.  She 
takes  me  outside  and  shuts  the  door ;  she  sits  down 
on  the  ground  and  makes  me  sit  down  in  front  of 
her,  knee  to  knee.  Then  she  says:  'Tell  me  all 
you  do  and  all  Rosita  do  the  day  she  gets  the 
cough ;  forget  not  one  single  little  thing,  for  I  must 
know  everything,  everything.' 

*'  I  am  very  much  scared,  senor.  Her  eyes, 
though  they  are  white  on  top,  underneath  they  are 
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like  the  eyes  of  a  gopher,  little  and  bright  and 
black ;  they  see  right  into  your  insides.  Over  and 
over  she  questions  me;  I  think  she  never  get 
through.  I  tell  her  everything ;  there  is  not  much  to 
tell,  except  how  we  take  the  little  Child  Jesus  away 
from  His  mother  and  lose  Him,  but  she  ask  and 
ask,  and  I  guess  by  and  by,  she  knows  every  time 
I  breathe  and  every  time  Rosita  breathe  that  day. 

11  '  We  must  find  the  Child,'  she  says.  '  Do  you 
not  know  where  He  is?  ' 

"  '  God  of  my  soul,  no !  '  I  cry ;  '  what  you  take 
me  for?  Would  I  not  bring  Him  back  home  long 
ago  ?  I  see  not  where  Rosita  hides  Him.  All 
the  pueblo — every  man,  every  woman,  every  child, 
hunts  and  hunts,  but  we  cannot  find  Him.  And 
Rosita,  poor,  poor  Rosita  cannot  tell  for  the  cough.' 

"  '  We  must  find  Him,'  Coluda  says  once  more. 
She  gets  up  and  goes  into  the  house.  '  Take  the 
girl,'  she  says  to  Don  Alfredo,  '  wrap  her  up  warm 
in  a  blanket ;  carry  her  up  in  the  canon,  and  let  her 
point  where  she  hides  the  Holy  Child.' 

"  '  But,  but,  senora!  '  Don  Alfredo  cries,  *  that 
I  cannot  do ;  she  dies  if  we  move  her ;  the  cold  air 
outside  kills  her,  can  you  not  see  she  has  the  cold 
on  the  lungs  ?  ' 

11  '  She  has  not  the  cold  on  the  lungs,'  Coluda 
says.  '  Does  not  the  Gringo  doctor  tell  you  the 
same?  That  much  he  surely  knows.  But  I  tell 
you  one  thing  more — we  must  find  the  Holy  Child 
or  the  senorita  dies.  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  You 
will  not  take  her  ?  Very  well  then,  I  can  do  no  more. 
Adi6s,  senor.'  She  makes  as  though  she  will  leave 
the  house. 

"  '  No,  no,  wait  one  little  minute,'  Don  Alfredo 
cries.  His  face  is  very,  very  red ;  no  one  in  all  his 
life  speak  so  to  Don  Alfredo.  He  makes  a  sound 
in  his  throat  as  though  he  goes  for  to  choke. 
'  Yes,'  he  cries~at  last,  '  I  do  it.' 

"  Then  he  and  Dona  Camila  wrap  Rosita  in 
many  shawls  and  he  pick  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
carry  her  way  up  into  the  canon. 
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11  The  cough  for  a  time  is  still;  Rosita  has  the 
sleeping  medicine,  but  she  does  not  sleep.  We  all 
follow  and  are  very,  very  sad,  for  we  sure  she  dies 
so  soon  she  takes  into  the  lungs  the  cold  air. 
When  we  are  in  the  canon  she  points  with  her 
little,  poor,  thin  hands  the  place  where  she  hides 
the  Holy  Child.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  one  great, 
white  oak.  I  run  quick,  and  dig  and  dig  very  fast 
and  pretty  soon  find  Him ;  He  is  deep  covered  with 
leaves,  but  He  is  all  right.  I  put  Him  in  her  hands 
and  she  goes  at  once  to  sleep.  Don  Alfredo  carries 
her  back  home  and  lays  her  in  her  bed,  then  he  takes 
the  little  Jesus  into  Dona  Camila's  room  and  puts 
Him  once  more  into  His  mother's  hands. 

*'  While  we  all  in  the  canon,  Coluda  makes  a 
witch  mixture ;  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  it  is  dark 
and  smells  much  like  vinegar.  When  Don  Alfredo 
goes  from  the  room,  she  raise  Rosita  up  quick  in 
the  bed,  and  'fore  anyone  knows  what  she  goes  for 
to  do,  she  pour  the  drink  into  her  mouth. 

"Poor  little  Rosita  is  half  asleep;  she  wakens 
with  a  cry ;  she  jumps  up ;  she  catches  her  throat 
in  her  two  hands,  like  this;  her  eyes  get  vrey  red 
and  stick  way  out ;  her  face  gets  blue  and  black,  and 
she  cough  and  cough  and  cough,  worse  and  more 
worse  as  ever.  Then  she  throws  herself  down  so 
her  head  hangs  out  of  the  bed,  and  still  she  cough 
and  cough  and  cough. 

"  Dona  Camila  runs  to  raise  her  up,  but  Coluda 
stands  there  like  she  is  her  mother. 

"'Touch  her  not,  touch  her  not!'  she  cries; 
'  let  her  alone,  let  her  alone.' 

"  'Ay,  Madre  de  Di6s!"  calls  Dona  Camila, 
4  she  goes  for  to  die,  she  goes  for  to  die.' 

"  Don  Alfredo  hears  the  noise;  he  runs  quick  in. 
'  Out  of  the  way,'  he  hollos.  He  catches  hold  of 
Coluda  and  tries  to  pull  her  away,  but  the  old 
woman  keeps  him  back. 

"  Rosita  gives  a  cough  much  worse  as  ever;  she 
stretch  out  her  neck  very  long  and  give  one,  two 
gasps  like  a  chicken  when  you  cut  off  his  head ;  we 
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hold  our  breath;  we  all  sure  it  is  the  end.  Then 
out  of  her  mouth  falls  something  on  to  the  floor 
and  rolls  under  the  bed. 

"  Coluda  quick  falls  on  her  knees,  reaches  under 
and  picks  it  up.  *  Jest  what  I  thinks,'  she  says,  and 
holds  out  her  hand  open.  We  all  crowd  round  to 
see,  and  there  in  her  black  hand  is  one  big  grain 
of  roasted  corn.  '  Now  she  will  no  more  have  the 
cough,'  she  says. 

"And  she  has  right;  Rosita  has  no  more  the 
cough  and  gets  very  quick  well.  Some  time  after 
we  pass  one  day  the  cabin  of  the  witch.  Coluda 
sees  us  and  calls  Rosita  for  to  come  in.  I  am  much 
scared  and  will  run  away,  but  Rosita  only  laugh 
and  go  in. 

11  She  stays  a  long,  long  time ;  I  am  much  scared. 
At  last  she  comes  out ;  her  eyes  are  red.  I  ask  her 
what  is  wrong  and  what  for  she  cry.  She  says 
she  no  cries,  but  she  is  sorry  for  Coluda.  I  say 
4  Why  ?  '  and  ask  many  questions,  but  Rosita  will 
say  no  more,  but  I  guess  she  has  long  talk  with  the 
witch  and  tells  her  to  be  good,  for  never  again  does 
she  do  one  bad  thing,  and  she  and  Rosita  are  after 
that  day  very  good  friends.  So  you  see,  senor, 
there  are  witches,  but  also  it  is  as  I  have  said,  '  Even 
a  witch  may  have  something  good  in  her.' 

11  When  the  Gringo  doctor  comes  back  and  hears 
it  all,  he  gets  very  red  in  the  face,  then  he  laughs 
and  says:  '  Even  a  little  grain  of  mustard  seed,' 
then  he  laughs  once  more,  *  can  kick  up  a  devil  of 
a  fuss,  especially  if  it  gets  lodged  between  the  vocal 
cords.' 

"  But  it  is  not  a  grain  of  mustard  seed;  it  is  a 
grain  of  corn  and  it  is  a  great  foolishness  to  say  it 
made  Rosita  sick,  for  how  can  a  little  thing  like 
that  nearly  kill  one.  Oh  no,  senor,  we  all  know 
better  as  that ;  it  was  taking  from  the  Holy  Mother 
the  little  Child  Jesus  that  kicks  up  the  '  devil  of  a 
fuss.'  And  that  was  the  witch,  senor.  She  makes 
Rosita  do  it,  else  how  comes  such  an  evil  thought 
into  her  little  angel  heart?  Answer  me  that,  senor," 
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"  AH,  Holy  Mary,  but  I  am  thirsty.  Run,  nina 
mia,  and  fetch  me  a  glass  of  water,"  panted  Dona 
Maria  de  la  Luz,  as  hot,  tired,  and  dusty,  she  sank 
down  on  the  broad  stone  doorstep.  "  And  thou 
mayst  put  therein  a  swallow — just  a  small  swallow — 
of  aguardiente,"  she  wheezed.  "  God  of  my  soul  1 
that  cursed  hill  grows  steeper  every  year." 

Constancia  turned  quickly,  almost  letting  the 
tamal  around  which  she  was  deftly  tying  a  layer  of 
corn-husk  drop  from  her  hands.  She  had  been  so 
deeply  buried  in  thought  that  she  had  not  even 
heard  the  approach  of  her  mother.  Silently  she 
poured  out  half  a  cup  of  water,  filled  it  up  with  the 
yellow  liquid,  and  handed  it  to  Dona  Maria. 

"A  gracias,  gracias;  that  brings  back  one's 
breath,"  sighed  the  latter,  slowly  sipping  the 
pungent  fluid.  With  an  old  silk  rebozo  she  wiped 
the  great  beads  of  sweat  from  her  dark,  wrinkled 
brow,  while  her  huge  form  settled  itself  more 
comfortably  back  on  the  doorstep.  "  Ah,  I  see 
thou  hast  not  been  idle  whilst  I  was  away.  What 
a  lot  thou  hast  made  !  "  she  added  sweetly. 

Constancia  had  gone  back  to  her  tamales,  but 
though  apparently  giving  all  her  mind  to  her  work 
she  kept  one  eye  upon  Dona  Maria.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  she  wondered.  Something  was  up — she 
felt  it  in  her  bones;  but  what  ?  For  months,  in  fact 
ever  since  Jorge"  Leese  had  been  coming  to  the 
house,  there  had  been  open  warfare  between  her 
mother  and  herself;  and  now  this  sudden  friendly 
tone  !  She  did  not  understand  it  at  all.  Furtively 
she  glanced  at  Dona  Maria. 

171 
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But  the  latter  did  not  enlighten  her  as  slowly  she 
continued  to  sip  and  mop  and  fan. 

Finally  Constancia  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
"For  supuesto,"  she  snapped,  "after  what  thou 
didst  hear  last  night  thou  hast  been  to  see  the 
Padre." 

"Si— thou  hast  guessed  it,"  her  mother 
answered,  taking  another  drink  of  the  whisky-and- 
water. 

44  Di6s  de  mi  alma,  I  hope  thou  wert  paid  for  thy 
trouble,"  sneered  her  daughter. 

14  Yes  and  no,"  Dona  Maria  answered,  fanning 
herself  with  her  rebozo. 

44  What— what  did  the  Padre  say  ?  "  There  was 
a  slight  note  of  anxiety  in  Constancia's  voice. 

44  I  will  tell  thee,  I  will  tell  thee  all,  nina 
mia,"  her  mother  answered.  4<  Por  supuesto,  I  was 
furious  when  Jorge*  told  us  last  night  the  Padre  had 
promised  to  publish  the  banns ;  I  do  not  deny  it. 
So  I  said  to  the  Father — I  cannot  lie  to  thee,  nina 
— 4  Ah,  valgame  Di6s,'  I  said,  4  Father,  of  a  surety 
thou  wilt  not  give  thy  consent  to  Constancia's 
marrying  this  worthless  piece  of  garbage.  Thou 
canst  easily  refuse.  Thou  art  her  guardian- — 
though  by  all  rights  I,  her  mother,  should  have 
been ;  say  she  shall  not  wed  this  scum  of  a  Jorge* 
Leese — that  not  one  centavo  shall  she  touch  if  she 
goes  against  thy  will.' 

44  4  But,  senora,  what  good  would  it  do?'  the 
good  man  answered.  4 1  know  it  is  wrong,  but  I 
am  powerless.  As  thou  knowest,  Constancia  is  of 
age.  If  I  refuse  to  marry  them  they  will  but  go  to 
Santa  Clara.  Father  Higuera  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  it  if  he  thought  it  would  vex  me,  and  if 
the  child  should  ask  for  the  money  to-morrow  I  can 
but  hand  it  over  to  her.  What  could  I  do  ?  ' 

44  4  Ay,  yi,  yi,  Holy  Mary,'  I  cried,  4  why  was  the 
money  not  left  to  me,  or  at  least  in  my  care  ?  Why 
did  not  the  old  fool  choose  me  ?  ' 

44  4  Yes,  that  would  have  been  much  better,'  the 
Padre  answered,  4  but  then  thou  knowest  that  sly 
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little  daughter  of  thine  was  always  running  up  to 
that  old  cabin  in  the  canon  when  her  uncle  was 
sick.' 

"  '  Yes,  she  was  always  saving  something  to  take 
up  to  Tio  Nicolas,'  I  said,  *  and  many  a  clout  she 
got  from  me  for  it  too ;  but  ah,  God  of  my  soul  I  how 
could  one  guess  that  the  old  idiot  was  washing  the 
sands  of  the  arroyo  for  gold  and  that  he  had  hidden 
away  a  great  sack  of  it  under  his  cabin  ?  Unless — 

unless '  "  Dona  Marfa  hesitated  and  glanced  at 

her  daughter,  "  '  unless,'  "  she  went  on  after  a 
slight  pause,  "  '  that  little  chit  of  mine  did.' ' 

Constancia's  face  flushed  hotly,  but  she  did  not 
even  take  her  eyes  from  her  work. 

"  '  Perhaps,  perhaps,'  Father  Gonzales  answered. 
4  I  had  not  thought  of  that,'  "  Dona  Marfa  con 
tinued.  "  'She  may  have  found  it  out;  but  I 
believed,  as  everyone  else  did,  that  the  poor  man 
had  nothing ;  and  when  I  went  to  administer  the  last 
sacrament  and  Don  Nicolas  tried  to  drag  the  old 
gunny-sack  from  beneath  his  cot,  and  said  it  was  for 
Constancia,  and  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  it,  I 
thought  it  only  the  sick  fancy  of  a  dying  man.' 

"  '  Ojala — that  it  had  been — ojala,  that  it  had 
been,'  I  said,"  muttered  Dona  Maria,  "'then 
would  I  at  least  have  had  the  say  in  my  own  house — 
but  ever  since  the  brat  has  known  that  we  have  been 
living  on  the  interest  of  the  money  that  fool  uncle 
of  hers  left  her,  has  she  asserted  her  rights.' ' 

The  words  came  between  puffs  and  gasps,  slowly 
and  disjointed,  and  so  gutteral  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  For,  alas,  the  once  stentorian  voice 
of  which  Dona  Maria  had  formerly  been  so  justly 
proud  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past;  age,  fat  and 
asthma  had  been  too  powerful  a  combination  for 
even  that  wonderful  organ ;  and  its  clear,  ringing, 
commanding  notes  were  now  husky  and  muffled, 
like  those  of  a  hoarse  frog. 

Nevertheless  her  daughter  understood  her — 
understood  her  perfectly. 

"  God  of  my  soul,  what  wouldst  thou  have  done 
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without  it  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Thou  wouldst  have 
been  in  the  poorhouse,  and  I  up  in  the  city,  doing 
kitchen  work.  Yes,  yes,  we  could  have  gotten 
along  without  it  beautifully,  couldn't  we?"  she 
added  sarcastically. 

"  Ah,  but  there  was  no  question  of  doing  without 
it,"  Dona  Maria  de  la  Luz  spluttered  angrily. 
"  The  money  should  have  come  to  me — thy  father 
is  dead.  I  am  the  natural — in  fact,  the  only  head 
of  the  family — Tio  Nicolas  should  have  left  it  in 
my  hands — *  A  house  divided  against  itself  shall 
fall  ' ;  the  holy  book  says  so,  and  even  if  it  did  not 
any  fool  might  see  that  it  would ;  and  what  has 
he  done  but  divide  mine?  Whoever  before  dared 
disobey  me  ?  Have  I  not  borne  and  have  I  not 
married  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  did 
any  one  of  the  whole  lot — boy  or  girl — ever  say  to 
me  whom  he  or  she  would  or  would  not  marry  ? 
No  !  God  of  my  soul,  no,  not  one  !  And  then 
comest  thou,  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  them  all, 
and  because  that  old  devil,  just  to  spite  me,  left 
thee  the  gold,  and  because  I  am  no  longer  as  nimble 
on  my  feet — else  would  I  catch  and  beat  thee  until 
thou  knewst  thy  place — must  thou  assert  thyself 
and  say  thou  wilt  marry  this  good-for-nothing 
Leese,  whether  I  like  it  or  no — Holy  Mother,  it  is 
too  much — it  is  too  much." 

"Well,  well,  but  what  did  the  Padre  say?" 
Constancia  asked  impatiently. 

"  Say  !  say  !  What  could  the  poor  man  say  ?  " 
her  mother  scolded.  "  He  said,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  the  Holy  Church  commands  a  child  to  obey 
her  parents,  but  that  that  cursed  money  of  thy 
uncle's  had  made  thee  so  independent  that  even  the 
Church  could  do  nothing." 

"  And  he  was  right,"  her  daughter  answered 
stubbornly,  "  for  I  will  marry  Jorg£  no  matter  what 
the  Padre  says." 

"Of  course  I  was  furious,"  Dona  Maria  went 
on.  'Ay,  ai,  ai,  what  have  I  done?'  I  cried. 
'  What  have  I  said  to  be  treated  so  ?  Is  this— this 
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— the  pay  for  my  whole  life  of  obedience  ?  Have  I 
not  always  been  a  dutiful  daughter  of  the  Holy 
Church?  Deny  that,  Father/  I  said,  'if  thou 
canst.  Have  I  ever  neglected  a  saint's  day — even 
the  littlest  of  the  saints?  No — my  worst  enemy 
must  confess  it.  And  the  Virgin — ah,  Madre  de 
mi  vida  !  when  have  I  refused  her  a  candle  ?  Every 
holy  day  has  she  had  one,  sometimes  even  two. 
And  now — now  the  first  time  that  I  ever  have  asked 
a  favour  of  the  Church  it  is  refused  me.  Infelez 
de  me,  it  is  too  much — it  is  too  much  !  ' 

Dona  Maria's  small  black  eyes  glittered  with 
tears;  in  her  excitement  she  had  stopped  wiping, 
and  the  little  rills  of  moisture  trickled  unheeded 
down  her  fat,  dark  cheeks. 

"  But  the  Padre,"  Constancia  insisted  more 
impatiently.  "  I  care  not  to  hear  what  thou  didst 
say,  but  what  the  Padre  said." 

"  Si,  si,  I  am  coming  to  that;  the  Father  said," 
her  mother  went  on  after  a  moment,  "that — that 
he  was  afraid  I  would  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
That  thou  wert  in  love  with  Leese  and  bound  to 
marry  him ;  and  besides,  that  he  was  not  such  a 
bad  fellow  after  all — a  little  wild,  perhaps — but  that 
thou  might  do  worse. 

"'Worse,  worse,'  I  screamed.  'She  could  do 
no  worse.  He  drinks,  he  idles,  he  spends  his 
nights  at  monte — no,  no,  it  is  the  money — the 
money  that  he  is  after/  I  cried. 

'Listen,  listen,  daughter/  the  good  Father 
said,  '  let  me  explain.'  And  then,"  Dona  Marfa 
leaned  forward  and  her  little  eyes  scanned  her 
daughter's  face,  "and  then,"  she  repeated,  "the 
sainted  man  showed  me  wherein  I  was  wrong." 

"How?  What?  What  dost  thou  mean ?  What 
did  he  say?"  The  tamal  dropped  from  Con- 
stancia's  hand. 

"Yes,  he  convinced  me — the  holy  Father  did — 
that  I  was  wrong,"  her  mother  answered  humbly, 
"  and  thou  knowest  that  when  I  am  convinced  I  am 
wrong  I  always  give  in." 
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"  But— but— I  do  not  understand.     I " 

"  Of  course  thou  dost  not,  nina  mia,"  broke  in 
Dona  Maria.  "  I  also  did  not,  so  I  misjudged  the 
poor  boy — but  now  I  understand.  Ever  since  Dona 
Benita,  his  mother,  died,  he  has  been  afraid  to  stay 
in  the  house  alone,  and  that  is  why  he  spends  his 
nights  at  the  drink  and  cards — but  that  he  will  not 
do,  so  the  good  Father  says,  when  he  has  a  wife  to 
keep  him  company." 

"Afraid!  Jorge*  Leese  afraid!  "  laughed  Con- 
stancia.  "  The  good  Padre  must  be  in  his  dotage 
— why,  he  is  not  afraid  of  any  two  men  put 
together." 

11  Ay  no — Madre  de  Dios — nina  mia — it  was  not 
of  men,  nor  of  women  either,  the  Padre  spoke,  but 
of  spirits — he  says  the  boy  is  a  perfect  coward  at 
night." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it — I  do  not  believe  it — even  if 
the  Padre  does  say  so — it  is  a  lie — it  is  a  lie," 
Constancia  cried. 

She  had  dropped  all  pretence  of  work  now,  and 
stood  facing  her  mother,  her  cheeks  scarlet  and  her 

Freat  black  eyes  blazing.  "  It  is  a  lie — dost  hear? 
say  it  is  a  lie,"  she  repeated,  stamping  her  foot. 

"  Well,  perhaps,  perhaps — I  know  not,  and  I 
care  less,"  Dona  Maria  answered  indifferently, 
"but" — she  seemed  to  be  thinking — "I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  he  always  comes  by  the  trail — it  must 
be  an  hour  longer — instead  of  by  the  road." 

"  He  says — he  says  he  loves  the  scent  of  the 
sage,"  Constancia  answered  somewhat  lamely. 

"Sage!  sage!"  exclaimed  Dona  Maria  con 
temptuously.  "  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  Holy 
Mother  !  where  canst  one  go  and  escape  the  scent  of 
it?  Father  Gonzales  says,"  she  went  on  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "it  is  because  he  is  too  much  a 
coward  to  pass  the  spot  where  Garcia,  the  bandit, 
lies  buried." 

"  Mentires !  mentires  !  "  cried  Constancia  hotly. 
She  turned  and  went  back  to  her  work,  and  for  some 
time  nothing  was  said ;  then  she  stopped  and  looked 
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at  her  mother  defiantly.  "He  shall  come  by  the 
road  to-morrow  night,"  she  said.  'There  is  not 
one  drop  of  cowardly  blood  in  his  veins — I  shall 
make  him  prove  it.  Thou  shalt  see  !  " 

"  Aha— por  supuesto  no — por  supuesto  no," 
sneered  Dona  Maria  contemptuously.  "Thou  wilt, 
of  course,  tell  him  what  all  the  pueblo  says — and 
dare  him ;  and  though  he  were  a  thousand  times  the 
coward  he  is  he  would  have  to  brave  it." 

"  No  !  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  I  tell  him;  only 
that  I  will  be  at  the  barranco  to  meet  him  to-morrow. 
I  shall  tell  him  to-night ;  then  must  he  come  by  the 
road." 

"Ah,  and  if  he  comes  not — if  he  proves  himself 
a  coward — if  he  fears  to  pass  the  grave,  what  then  ? 
What  then?"  Dona  Maria  leaned  forward  and 
examined  her  daughter's  face  eagerly. 

"Ay,  but  he  will,  but  he  will;  he  will  come,  I 
say,"  Constancia  cried  confidently.  'Well — but 
— if — if  he  shouldn't,"  she  went  on  more  slowly; 
"  that  is — I  mean  should  he  fear  to  come — I — why 
— why,"  she  finished  angrily,  "  I  shall  never  be  his 
— nor  any  other  man's  wife — I  swear  it  by  the  Holy 
Cross  of ' God!  " 


All  day  long  the  following  day  Constancia  was 
anxious  and  uneasy;  she  could  not  keep  her  mind 
on  any  one  thing,  nor  settle  down  to  work,  but  went 
around  the  house,  dropping  the  next  instant  what 
she  had  begun  the  instant  before.  A  nervous  fear 
possessed  her  that  by  some  unforeseen  accident  her 
lover  would  be  prevented  from  coming. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  memory  of  Jorge's 
manner  of  acceding  to  her  proposition  the  night 
before  in  no  way  reassured  her.  For  there  had  been 
no  doubt  he  had  not  liked  it ;  not  liked  it  in  the 
least.  Indeed,  he  had  made  all  the  objections  to  it 
that  he  possibly  could  have  made.  It  would  be 
dark  at  seven — the  hour  Constancia  had  fixed  for 
the  meeting — he  had  insisted.  "  She  ought  not  to 
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be  out  at  that  time  of  night  alone — there  might  be 
a  stray  mountain  lion  prowling  around;  the  road 
was  very  dusty — she  would  ruin  her  slippers,"  etc., 
etc.,  and  it  was  only  after  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  she  could  not  be  turned  from  her  project  that 
he  had  given  a  reluctant  consent. 

Constancia  was  so  preoccupied  with  these 
thoughts  that  she  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  her 
mother,  excepting  once  when  she  wanted  a  match 
to  light  the  fire  for  supper  and  could  not  find  one — 
she  had  half  remembered  having  seen  Dona  Maria 
make  several  trips  to  the  cupboard  where  they  were 
kept — so  had  asked  her  if  she  had  taken  them ;  but 
her  mother  stoutly  denied  having  even  been  in  that 
part  of  the  room. 

However,  it  really  made  little  difference  that  even 
ing,  as  neither  she  nor  her  mother  had  any  appetite. 
Indeed,  Dona  Maria  scarcely  swallowed  a  mouthful, 
but  soon  got  up  from  the  table  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  house. 

She  had  kept  bustling  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen, 
then  back  again  into  her  own  room,  all  day,  very 
busy  over  something  or  other.  And  apparently 
she  was  afraid  of  being  disturbed  as  she  carefully 
locked  her  door  each  time  she  went  in  or  out. 

Now  as  she  left  the  house  her  daughter  wondered 
half  vaguely  where  she  had  gone;  then  forgot  all 
about  her. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  heard  a  great  commotion 
and  squealing  in  the  sty  back  of  the  barn,  where 
old  Mona,  the  sow,  and  her  litter  of  half-grown 
shoats  lived. 

"A  coyote,"  Constancia  thought,  and  dropping 
the  dish  she  was  drying,  hurried  out;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  a  coyote  when  she  got  there,  although 
old  Mona  was  restlessly  snorting  and  grunting 
around  as  if  something  or  other  had  been  disturbing 
her. 

<c  Oh,  don't  be  such  a  fool;  nobody's  going  to 
hurt  thy  young  ones,"  Constancia  cried.  She  went 
over  to  the  vegetable  patch,  and  pulling  up  a 
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handful  of  carrots,  threw  them  into  the  sty. 
"There,"  she  said  soothingly,  "eat  those  and  oe 
quiet." 

Running  back  to  the  house  she  washed  her  hands 
and  tidied  her  hair,  then  started  down  the  valley 
toward  the  try  sting-place. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  but  Constancia 
never  thought  of  fear;  however,  just  before  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  great  boulder  that  marked  the 
spot  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  famous 
highwayman  lay,  she  suddenly  stopped — there  was 
a  queer,  wheezing,  panting  sound  right  in  front  of 
her. 

For  a  moment  she  was  frightened,  then  drew  in 
a  deep  breath  of  relief  and  glided  cautiously  forward 
— she  had  recognised  her  mother. 

Dona  Maria  was  clasping  to  her  bosom  a  large 
bundle  done  up  in  a  gunny-sack;  whatever  it  was 
it  appeared  to  be  making  violent  efforts  to  get  free ; 
but  Dona  Maria  clutched  it  tightly  as  she  waddled 
towards  the  grave. 

With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  the  old  woman  seated 
herself  on  the  boulder,  holding  down  with  her  two 
elbows  the  wriggling  mass  on  her  lap;  then  she 
took  something  from  her  pocket  and  began  annoint- 
ing  her  heavy  eyebrows  and  the  great  growth  of 
black  bristles  on  her  upper  lip. 

It  was  now  too  dark  to  see  clearly,  and  although 
Constancia  was  close  behind  her  she  could  form 
no  idea  of  what  her  mother  was  doing.  "  God  of 
my  soul,"  she  thought,  "  what  has  she  in  that  old 
gunny-sack,  and  what  in  the  name  of  Mary  does 
she  intend  to  do  with  it?  " 

Just  at  that  moment,  from  far  down  the  road, 
could  be  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs,  and  a 
man's  high  tenor  voice.  It  was  Jorge* — he  was 
singing  evidently  to  keep  up  his  courage,  for  he 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  the  same  line  and  his 
voice  quavered  noticeably. 

Suddenly  he  stopped — something  had  risen  up  in 
front  of  him,  right  out  of  Garcia's  grave — it  was  too 
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dark  to  see  what,  but  it  had  a  face  of  some  sort,  for 
there  were  two  great  red  eyes  surmounted  by  eye 
brows  of  fire,  and  a  great  bristling,  fiery  moustache. 

Constancia  rushed  around  in  front.  A  cold 
shiver  of  fear  ran  down  her  back,  for  although  she 
knew  it  was  some  sort  of  a  trick,  she  was,  for  a 
moment,  speechless  at  the  sight  of  her  mother's 
face. 

However,  almost  immediately  she  found  her  voice 
again.  "Oh,  Jorge",  Jorge",  it's  nothing,  nothing; 
only  mother,  only  mother  and  I.  Don't  be  afraid, 
Jorge* — don't  let  her  scare  thee,"  she  cried. 

But  at  the  same  instant  her  words  were  drowned 
by  a  shriek  that  came  right  up  from  the  grave  at 
her  feet — the  most  awful,  terrible,  blood-curdling, 
unhuman  shriek  that  ever  mortal  heard,  as  Dona 
Maria  dropping  the  wriggling  bundle  she  held  in 
her  arms,  sat  suddenly  down  upon  it,  crushing  it 
between  the  hard  boulder  and  the  heavy,  soft  mass 
of  her  great  body. 

This  was  too  much  for  Senor  Leese.  He  had 
stood  the  fire,  but  the  shriek  was  more  than  his 
nerves  could  bear.  So  with  a  muttered  prayer  to 
the  saints  he  drove  the  rowels  deep  into  his  horse's 
bony  sides  and,  turning,  galloped  down  to  the 
pueblo. 


The  following  evening,  after  hearing  the  whole 
story,  Father  Gonzales,  as  a  special  favour,  con 
sented  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  in  his  own 
sitting-room. 

"  And  thou  see'st,  Padre  mio,"  Dona  Constancia 
Moraga  y  de  Leese  explained  afterwards,  "  I  did 
not  in  the  least  feel  bound  by  my  vow,  for  she 
never  said  a  word  about  squashing  the  life  out  of 
that  poor  little  devil  of  a  pig — and  that  was  what 
frightened  Jorge" — was  it  not,  Jorge*  mio  ?  And  so 
it  wasn't  fair,  it  wasn't, " 
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THE  Gonzales'  ranch  house  and  every  other  respect 
able  house  in  the  pueblo  besides  was  full  and  over 
flowing  with  the  guests  who  had  flocked  in  from 
all  over  the  country — north,  south,  east  and  west; 
for  everyone  had  been  invited  to  the  wedding,  and 
everyone  had  come. 

At  that  time  Don  Beltran  Gonzales  owned  leagues 
and  leagues  of  land  extending  clear  down  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea;  and  his  cousin,  Dona  Amelia, 
whom  he  was  to  marry,  owned  an  equal  amount 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  so  naturally  their 
wedding  was  the  most  interesting  and  important 
event  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  our  simple  lives. 
And  though  it  was  years  and  years  ago  I  can 
remember  it  all  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  happened 
yesterday. 

We  girls  had  spent  days  in  the  woods  gathering 
ferns  and  wild  flowers;  we  had  covered  the  patio 
and  steps  leading  up  to  the  Mission  with  them,  and 
had  trimmed  the  altar  and  walls  with  great  branches 
of  apricot  blossoms.  Indeed,  the  whole  building, 
inside  and  out,  was  a  brilliant  mass  of  variegated 
colours. 

Naturally,  I  was  tired  out  when  the  day  itself 
came,  but  just  as  naturally  that  did  not  prevent  me 
from  being  up  at  sunrise  to  see  the  wedding  party 
arrive. 

First  came  Don  Beltran  on  a  big,  black,  prancing 
stallion  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  with  old 
Senora  Mora,  Dona  Amelia's  mother,  on  the  saddle 
before  him.  By  his  side  rode  little  Beltran,  his 
adopted  son.  The  boy  was  only  eight  years  old,  but 
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he  held  himself  and  managed  his  horse  like  a  true 
vaquero.  They  were  followed  by  all  Don  Beltran 's 
men  friends,  and  a  band  of  violins  and  guitars. 

Then  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  came  riding 
Dona  Amelia  with  all  her  girl  friends.  They  too 
had  a  band  of  music. 

Don  Beltran  sprang  from  his  horse  and  helped 
the  old  senora  off,  and  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  Dona  Amelia  long  before  her  party  arrived. 
.When  she  finally  rode  up  he  ran  down,  lifted  his 
cousin  from  her  horse,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  then 
led  her  proudly  up  the  steps  into  the  Mission. 

I  slipped  through  the  crowd  and  kept  close  beside 
them,  for  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  liked  the  way 
we  had  decorated  the  building. 

I  thought  they  seemed  very  much  pleased,  and  I 
was  both  proud  and  happy  to  think  they  liked  it, 
for  I  had  been  the  one  who  had  chosen  the  apricot 
blossoms. 

Everything  went  well  till  Padre  Domingues 
began  binding  the  scarf  around  their  heads,  when 
Don  Beltran  happened  to  glance  down ;  then  his 
face  suddenly  flamed  red  like  fire,  and  I  thought 
for  an  instant  he  was  going  to  strike  the  Father. 

I  looked  to  see  what  was  wrong  and  I  did  not 
wonder  Don  Beltran  was  angry,  for  there  on  the 
flowers,  right  at  his  feet,  was  a  great  ugly  iron 
bit,  and  in  front  of  Dona  Amelia  a  bunch  of  hay 
and  a  jug  of  water. 

Of  course  I  knew  what  it  meant ;  the  Padre  always 
did  it  when  cousins  married,  for  he  did  not  believe 
in  mixing  the  blood  of  relatives,  and  always  put 
the  hay,  water  and  bit  to  show  them  they  were 
marrying  like  animals ;  and  perhaps  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  that  class ;  but  for  people  like  Don  Beltran 
and  Dofia  Amelia  !  Well,  really  the  Padre  should 
have  known  better. 

As  I  said,  Don  Beltrdn's  face  got  red  like  fire 
and  I  thought  he  would  strike  the  Father ;  but  Dona 
Amelia  pressed  his  arm  and  whispered  something 
softly  to  him,  and  he  grew  calm  again.  However, 
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I  heard  him  quite  plainly  say,  as  he  put  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  into  her  hand : 

"Give  not  one  centavo  of  it  to  him;  keep  it 
thyself." 

But  of  course  Dona  Amelia  was  too  good  a 
daughter  of  the  Church  to  do  such  a  thing.  She 
pretended  she  did  not  understand  and  handed  the 
whole  thirty  pieces  to  the  Father. 

Then  they  marched  out  and  got  on  their  horses. 
This  time,  of  course,  Don  Beltrdn  took  Dona 
Amelia  on  his  saddle  in  front  of  him,  and  let  one 
of  the  other  men  take  the  old  senora. 

As  soon  as  they  were  mounted  each  man  lifted 
a  girl  on  to  his  horse  and  sprang  up  behind  her. 

Then  the  music  started  up  and  the  bells  rang  out 
and  we  cheered  and  cheered  as  they  all  galloped 
away  to  the  Gonzales'  ranch,  where  for  three  whole 
days  and  nights  they  ate  and  drank  and  danced  and 
sang. 

During  the  next  year  I  only  saw  Dona  Amelia 
once  or  twice.  I  was  living  in  the  village  and  she 
on  the  ranch,  so  it  was  not  natural  I  should.  Then 
one  day  my  mother  came  to  me — a  mixture  of  tears 
and  smiles — with  the  news  that  poor  Dona  Amelia 
was  dead,  but  that  she  had  left  a  little  daughter, 
and  that  I  had  been  chosen  as  a  sort  of  nursery 
governess  to  look  after  it. 

It  is  true  I  was  a  mere,  half-grown  girl  myself, 
but  then  I  had  helped  bring  up  twelve  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  besides,  there  were  to  be  two  old, 
experienced  Indian  women  to  do  the  actual  nursing. 

Mother  was  delighted — it  was  a  great  honour  for 
our  family — and  I  was  too,  for  I  dearly  loved 
children.  However,  when  I  arrived  at  the  ranch 
house  and  saw  little  Dona  Ema  I  was  not  so  sure  of 
my  good  fortune. 

She  was  nearly  a  week  old,  but  such  a  poor,  frail, 
wizen  creature.  She  seemed  scarcely  to  have  the 
strength  to  breathe,  and  looked  like  a  bit  of  white 
wax  as  she  lay  on  a  great  feather  pillow  in  her 
Indian  nurse's  arms. 
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I  felt  sure  she  was  in  pain,  for  although  no  sound 
came  from  the  thin,  bloodless  lips  the  small, 
shrivelled  face  was  puckered  and  drawn,  and  the 
puny,  clenched  fists  moved  restlessly  to  and  fro. 

I  told  the  nurse  the  child  was  suffering,  but  the 
old  woman  merely  grunted,  and  I  myself  didn't 
know  what  to  do;  I  was  utterly  helpless.  I,  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  babies,  was  afraid 
even  to  touch  this  one  and  would  not  have  picked 
her  up  to  save  my  life. 

While  I  was  wondering  what  I  had  better  do 
the  door  opened  and  little  Beltran,  Senor  Gonzales' 
adopted  son,  came  in.  Drawing  up  a  chair,  he 
reached  out  his  arms.  "  Give  her  to  me,"  he  said, 
and  before  I  could  prevent  her  the  nurse  had  placed 
the  pillow  on  his  lap. 

Bending  over,  the  boy  began  rubbing  his  soft 
young  cheek  gently  against  the  small,  wrinkled 
one,  and  almost  immediately  the  look  of  pain  left 
the  poor,  puckered,  little  face,  the  small  fists 
unclenched,  and  the  baby  was  asleep. 

"  God  of  my  soul,  how  does  he  do  it?  "  the  old 
Indian  woman  muttered.  "  It's  always  so;  he  can 
make  her  sleep  when  no  one  else  can ;  and  from  no 
one  else  will  she  take  her  food.  Well,  thanks  be 
to  Mary  he  can,"  she  added  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
"  else  would  she  have  been  dead  long  ere  this,  la 
pobre  creatura !  " 

And  then  she  told  me  how  for  the  first  three 
days  the  baby  had  taken  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  A  healthy  young  wet  nurse  had  been  at 
once  brought  in  from  the  rancherfa,  but  do  what 
she  would  she  could  not  make  the  child  nurse. 
That  finally  little  Beltran  had  induced  the  baby  to 
swallow  a  few  drops  of  warm  milk  and  water  from 
a  bottle;  and  that  since  then  she  would  take  it,  but 
only  from  him. 

"  It  looks  like  witchcraft,  pure  witchcraft,"  the 
old  woman  crossed  herself  piously;  "but,"  she 
added  resignedly,  "  witchcraft  or  no,  I  must  say, 
'Gracias  a  Di6s  '  for  it." 
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But  for  a  long  time  I  did  not  believe  that  even 
with  the  help  of  young  Beltran  the  child  could 
possibly  be  kept  alive.  Nevertheless  she  did  live; 
lived  and  grew  and  got  strong.  And  by  the  time 
she  was  two  years  old,  I  am  sure,  that  in  all  the 
world  there  could  not  have  been  found  a  sweeter- 
faced,  more  beautiful  little  golden-haired  angel 
than  Dona  Ema. 

And  now  the  secret  which  we  had  all  kept  so 
carefully  locked  up  in  our  hearts  could  be  kept  a 
secret  no  longer,  and  the  truth  began  to  be  whis 
pered  around  among  the  people. 

"Dona  Ema  will  never  be  able  to  hear;  Dona 
Ema  will  never  be  able  to  speak." 

It  was  the  certainty  of  this,  I  think,  that  finally 
killed  Don  Beltran.  He  had  never  been  the  same 
since  Dona  Amelia's  death,  and  when  he  learned 
his  daughter  was  to  be  punished  so  terribly  for  his 
sin  he  could  not  stand  it. 

By  that  time  I  had  become  a  fixture  in  the  house ; 
the  old  Indian  women  had  long  since  taken  their 
departure,  and  I  was  left  in  full  charge  of  little 
Dona  Ema. 

Not  that  there  was  much  for  me  to  do ;  to  tell  the 
truth,  there  was  nothing,  except  to  look  after  her 
clothes,  to  see  they  were  kept  in  order  and  occasion 
ally  lengthened,  or  to  get  her  new  ones  when  they 
were  needed ;  for  young  Don  Beltran  was  father  and 
mother  to  her,  teacher  and  nurse,  playfellow  and 
friend,  all  in  one. 

As  I  have  said,  when  a  baby  Dona  Ema  would 
take  her  food  from  no  hand  but  his,  and  as  she 
grew  older  she  depended  upon  him  for  everything. 
She  was  always  happy  and  contented  with  him,  but 
uneasy  and  restless  if  for  a  moment  he  left  her  side. 

From  morning  till  night  they  were  inseparable ; 
for  hours  she  would  sit  patient  and  motionless  while 
he  studied  with  Padre  Ximeno;  then  they  would 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  playing  together  or  riding 
over  the  ranch,  for  young  Don  Beltrdn  had  taught 
her  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  walk. 
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And  another  thing  he  had  taught  her,  and  that 
was  to  make  words  with  her  lips  which  he  could 
understand,  and  to  understand  his  lips  when  he 
spoke. 

I  know  it  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.  They  would  talk  to  each  other  in  that 
strange,  noiseless,  uncanny  way  for  hours  and 
hours  at  a  stretch ;  it  gave  one  the  shivers  to  watch 
them.  But  although  Dona  Ema  could  make  words 
with  her  lips  and  could  understand  everything 
young  Don  Beltran  said,  she  would  not  even  try  to 
understand  anyone  else. 

After  old  Don  Beltran  died,  Augustin  Rodero, 
who  had  been  his  overseer,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  ranch;  and  Don  Roberto,  Dona  Amelia's 
brother,  rode  over  once  or  twice  a  week  to  see  how 
we  all  were  and  how  everything  was  going. 

So  the  years  went  by,  one  so  like  the  other  that 
you  could  scarcely  tell  them  apart.  Dona  Ema 
had  grown  into  a  tall,  slim,  beautiful  girl,  and 
little  Don  Beltran  was  little  no  longer,  but  a  big, 
strong,  broad-shouldered  man,  fully  an  inch  taller 
than  his  adopted  father  had  been. 

Then  once  again  the  Gonzales'  ranch  house  and 
every  other  respectable  house  in  the  village  was 
crowded  with  guests;  once  again  the  Mission  was 
decorated  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers ;  and  once 
again  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  another  grand  wedding. 

And  in  a  little  over  a  year  I  had  once  again  in 
my  arms  a  small  bundle  of  pink  and  white,  which 
came  just  before  daybreak. 

Don  Beltran  had  been  sitting  all  night  by  the 
bed  holding  his  wife's  hand.  Now  he  moved  his 
lips  and  she  nodded  her  head  and  smiled. 

"  Quick,"  he  said  to  me,  "  wrap  the  child  up  in 
something  warm  and  come  with  me." 

There  was  a  horse  ready  saddled  in  front  of 
the  house.  Don  Beltran  lifted  me  on  to  it,  then 
sprang  up  behind,  and  we  galloped  down  to  the 
Mission. 
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I  suppose  Father  Domingues  had  also  been  up 
all  night,  for  he  was  waiting  at  the  door.  And  in 
less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  we  had  left  the 
Gonzales'  ranch  the  little  soul  had  been  made  safe, 
and  the  child  was  back  in  the  arms  of  Dona  Ema. 

The  baby  had  been  named  for  his  mother;  and 
Don  Beltran  seemed  fairly  wild  with  joy  and  pride ; 
indeed,  during  the  first  three  days  I  don't  believe 
he  slept  a  wink,  for  he  never  went  to  bed  but  just 
sat  in  the  room  and  gazed  at  his  wife  and  baby. 

Of  course  we  did  not  even  mention  our  fear  to 
one  another,  but  everyone  in  the  house  watched  the 
child  anxiously.  However,  in  a  few  weeks  we  knew 
she  could  hear,  and  in  less  than  a  year  that  she 
could  speak.  Then  we  each  breathed  freely  again, 
and  each  offered  up  many  prayers  of  thanksgiv 
ing  to  the  saints  and  burnt  many  candles  to  the 
Virgin. 


The  following  ten  years  passed  like  a  dream,  a 
happy,  peaceful  dream ;  and  then  out  of  a  clear  sky 
fell  a  blow,  a  blow  so  unexpected,  so  awful,  that 
for  a  time  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  senses. 

It  was  a  lovely  June  morning;  no  one  ever 
thought  of  danger.  I  had  gone  to  the  pueblo  to 
see  my  mother  or  I  suppose  I  should  have  been 
killed  too. 

Don  Beltran  had  ridden  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
ranch.  All  at  once  he  noticed  a  black  cloud  of 
smoke  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  but  although 
he  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  back  at  break 
neck  speed  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  great  mass 
of  smouldering  ashes  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
murdered  servants  when  he  got  there.  And  Dofia 
Ema  and  Dona  Amelia  were  gone. 

Although  almost  crazed  with  grief  and  horror, 
Don  Beltran  knew  at  once  what  had  happened — 
Indians.  A  hostile  band  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains  must  have  slipped  past  the  fort  and 
down  into  the  valley. 
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Rushing  to  the  pueblo,  he  shrieked  out  the  awful 
news  and  immediately  every  man  and  boy  in  the 
place  was  on  horseback  following  him  in  pursuit 
of  the  red  devils.  Even  Father  Ximeno,  his  old 
tutor,  who  was  now  head  of  the  Mission,  shouldered 
his  musket  and  went  too.  For  he  said  he  thought 
the  Lord  could  spare  him  a  few  days  to  help  his  old 
pupil. 

But  they  were  too  late.  When  they  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  every  rancheria  was 
deserted  and  the  Indians  fled  into  the  Bad  Lands. 

There  was  no  chance  of  getting  them  there,  so 
after  weeks  and  weeks  of  fruitless  search  the  men 
and  boys  gave  up  and  came  home. 

But  Don  Beltrdn  and  Father  Ximeno  stayed  on ; 
they  said  they  never  would  come  back  till  they  had 
found  Dona  Ema  and  Dona  Amelia. 

However,  it  was  nearly  three  months  before  they 
came  across  even  a  trace  of  an  Indian.  Then  one 
night  they  noticed  a  small  column  of  smoke  arising 
from  a  dense  growth  of  chaparral.  Don  Beltran 
and  the  Padre  immediately  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  began  creeping  noiselessly  through 
the  brush.  When  they  got  near  enough  to  see 
they  discovered  two  Indians  seated  by  a  fire  with 
what  looked  like  a  large  bundle  lying  between  them 
at  their  feet. 

Don  Beltran  shot  one  of  the  Indians.  Then  the 
bundle  rolled  over  and  little  Dona  Amelia  sprang 
from  it.  She  screamed  and  tried  to  run,  but  the 
other  Indian  caught  her  by  the  hair,  pulled  her 
back,  and  was  just  about  thrusting  his  knife  into 
her  when  Padre  Ximeno 's  musket  rang  out,  and  the 
red  fiend  dropped  the  knife  and  fell. 

He  was  only  wounded,  however,  and  upon  Don 
Beltran's  promising  him  his  life  if  he  would  help 
them  find  Dona  Ema,  said  that  that  was  impossible 
as  she  had  been  killed  by  one  of  her  captors  because 
she  would  not  answer  his  questions. 

So  Don  Beltran  and  Father  Ximeno  and  little 
Dona  Amelia  came  back.  Don  Beltran  and  Dona 
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Amelia  lived  with  us — my  mother  and  I  were  only 
too  happy  and  proud  to  have  them.  Nothing  was 
said  about  rebuilding  the  ranch  house ;  indeed,  Don 
Beltran  did  not  appear  to  have  the  heart  even  to 
think  of  it. 

Then  there  came  a  letter  from  Mexico  saying  a 
distant  relation  of  the  Gonzales  had  died,  leaving 
his  property  to  Dona  Ema;  arid  Don  Beltran 
seemed  glad  of  the  chance  of  leaving  the  country. 
So  he  and  Dona  Ame'lia  immediately  started  up  to 
Monterery  to  wait  for  the  next  boat  south. 

Of  course  we  all  missed  them  terribly — it  was 
like  another  death — but  poor  old  Father  Ximeno 
appeared  to  miss  them  more  than  any  of  us,  for  he 
seemed  to  grow  older  and  quieter  every  day. 

He  had  always  been  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
place;  he  was  everybody's  friend  and  everybody 
loved  him.  We  were  all  terribly  worried  for  we 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  what  the  village  would 
be  like  without  him. 

We  would  miss  him  more  than  anyone,  for  he  had 
always  acted  as  though  our  home  were  his  home. 
Both  he  and  my  mother  were  very  fat  and  both 
keenly  alive  to  a  joke.  He  would  step  in  nearly 
every  day  for  a  chat  with  her,  and  I  can  hear  them 
now  as  they  used  to  sit  out  in  the  patio  laughing 
and  talking  over  their  chocolate. 

"Padre,  thou  hast  studied  much,"  one  day  I 
heard  my  mother  say  to  him;  "tell  me  what  is 
Paradise  really  like?  " 

"  Ah,  sefiora,"  he  answered,  "  I  know  no  more 
than  the  child  unborn." 

"But,"  my  mother  persisted,  "if  thou  couldst 
have  thy  wish  what  would  it  be  Ifke?  " 

"Well,  first  I  would  wish,"  the  Father  said 
quickly,  "  that  every  creature — man,  woman  and 
child,  even  the  unbaptised  babies — should  be  there. 
Yes,  the  evil  one  himself — when  he  has  had  a  good 
scorching,"  he  added  laughing. 

"  And  thy  second  wish?  "  my  mother  asked. 

"That  Dona  Ema  may  have  a  voice  and  ears, 
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and  that  she  will  tell  me  all  that  has  passed  in  that 
poor  little  heart  of  hers  all  these  lonely,  silent  years 
down  here,"  the  Father  said  earnestly. 

"And  thy  third?"  my  mother  asked  after  a 
slight  pause. 

"My  third!  Madre  de  Di6s,  what  shall  my 
third  be?  Ay,  I  have  it;  it  is,  senora,"  Padre 
Ximeno  looked  at  my  mother  and  his  small  black 
eyes  twinkled,  "  that  we  may  have  a  room  ten  times 
as  big  as  the  Mission,  and  a  hundred  guitars  and  a 
million  violins;  and  that  all  this,"  he  put  his  two 
hands  on  his  stomach — it  was  very  large  before  he 
went  to  fight  the  Indians — "  shall  be  made  into  a 
pair  of  lungs  so  that  I  may  never,  never  be  short  of 
breath,  and  that  I  have  thee  for  a  partner,  and  that 
we  may  dance  and  dance,  day  and  night,  through 
all  eternity."  Then  he  laughed  and  laughed  till 
his  little  eyes  were  hidden  in  rolls  of  fat. 

But  now  that  Dona  Ema  was  dead,  and  Don 
Beltran  and  Dona  Amelia  gone,  the  good  Father 
laughed  and  joked  no  more.  Indeed,  none  of  us 
laughed  nor  joked. 

Then  one  day  some  of  the  Mission  Indians  who 
had  gone  over  the  mountains  hunting,  came  back, 
bringing  Dona  Ema  with  them.  They  had  bought 
her  from  the  bad  Indians  for  two  horses.  The  bad 
Indians  had  not  hurt  her  in  the  least;  on  the  con 
trary  they  had  treated  her  with  great  respect,  for 
they  believe  that  a  person  who  can  neither  hear  nor 
speak  is  especially  loved  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

So  Dona  Ema  looked  strong  and  well,  but  she 
was  almost  out  of  her  mind  from  being  separated 
from  Don  Beltrdn  and  Dona  Amelia  so  long.  As 
soon  as  she  reached  the  village  she  ran  from  one 
house  to  the  other  searching;  and  became  frantic 
when  she  could  find  no  trace  of  them. 

I  tried  and  mother  tried  and  Father  Ximeno  tried 
to  make  her  understand  they  were  alive  and  would 
come  back.  We  made  pictures  of  a  boat  and 
pointed  to  the  ocean  ;  but  nothing  we  could  do  made 
the  slightest  impression  on  her.  In  fact,  she  would 
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not  even  look  at  us,  but  lay  on  her  bed  day  after 
day  silent  and  motionless,  her  face  buried  in  the 
pillow,  and  would  only  swallow  a  little  broth 
occasionally  when  we  forced  her  to. 

Each  day,  we  all  hoped  and  prayed,  would  bring 
Don  Beltran  and  Dona  Amelia  back,  for  Dona  Ema 
was  growing  weaker  and  weaker  and  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  we  knew  she  would  surely  die  if 
something  did  not  soon  turn  up.  Father  Ximeno 
wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Mexico  but  never  got  an 
answer ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  just  before  Christmas. 

We  had  always  been  accustomed  to  give  a 
Pastorela  in  the  Mission,  La  Noche  Buena,  but  this 
year  we  had  little  heart  for  it.  However,  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  we  all  went  up  one  day  to  practise  for  it. 

"  My  children,"  Father  Ximeno  said  when  he 
came  in,  "  instead  of  the  regular  Pastorela  I  have 
written  a  new  play.  Thou,"  he  said  to  me,  "  shall 
be  Dona  Ema,  and  thou,"  pointing  to  little  Jose*fa 
Sola,  "  shall  be  Dona  Amelia,  and  you,"  he  went 
on  to  the  others,  "  shall  be  Indians  and  servants. 
Juan  Carillo,  he  shall  be  Don  Beltran,  and  I — I 
shall  be  myself." 

"  But  how?  Why?  What  dost  thou  mean?" 
we  all  cried. 

41  Listen,  listen,  children,"  the  Padre  com 
manded.  "  First,  we  are  going  to  show  how  the 
bad  Indians  came  from  over  the  mountains,  burnt 
the  ranch  house,  killed  the  servants,  and  carried 
Dona  Ema  and  Dona  Amelia  away  with  them ; 
secondly,  we  will  show  how  Don  Beltran  and  I  go 
after  them;  how  we  kill  one  Indian  and  wound 
another  and  recover  Dona  Amelia ;  then  how  Don 
Beltrdn  and  Dona  Amelia  go  off  in  a  boat  and  I 
send  letters  after  them ;  and  finally,  how  they  both 
come  back  again. 

"  We  shall  bring  Dona  Ema  here  to  see  us  act  it, 
and  then  she  will  understand  that  they  are  not  dead ; 
but  will  know  they  are  alive  and  well." 

Of  course  we  all  thought  it  a  splendid  plan,  and 
each  worked  hard  to  make  his  part  as  good  as 
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possible.  But  the  ten  days  dragged  awfully,  for 
Dona  Ema  seemed  to  be  growing  weaker  and 
thinner  every  hour  and  we  were  all  afraid  she  would 
either  die  or  go  crazy  before  Christmas  Eve.  Each 
day  we  went  down  to  the  shore  to  see  if  there  wasn't 
a  sign  of  a  boat,  and  Father  Ximeno  went  down 
several  times  in  the  night  besides. 

But  finally  Christmas  Eve  came.  Four  men 
carried  Dona  Ema's  bed  from  our  house  up  to  the 
Mission. 

We  had  taken  some  of  the  benches  out  and  had 
made  a  sort  of  stage  before  the  altar,  and  we  had 
the  bed  placed  right  in  front  of  it. 

Dona  Ema  appeared  to  know  something  unusual 
was  going  to  happen,  for  she  let  us  prop  her  up  in 
bed  with  pillows.  Her  eyes  shone  and  there  was 
a  bright  red  spot  of  colour  in  each  cheek.  She 
seemed  much  stronger  than  she  had  been  for  a  long 
time  and  looked  around  her  and  watched  everything 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

When  I  came  from  behind  the  altar  in  a  dress 
made  like  one  of  her  old  ones,  leading  by  the  hand 
little  Jose"fa  Sola  dressed  like  Dona  Amelia,  and 
the  women  dressed  like  servants  followed,  Dona 
Ema's  eyes  looked  as  though  they  would  start  from 
her  head.  And  when  the  Indians  rushed  on  and 
killed  the  servants  and  carried  Jose"fa  and  me  away 
she  sat  up  without  the  pillows  and  clasped  her 
hands  tight  together. 

I  was  watching  her  and  I  saw  her  cheeks  grow 
redder  and  redder.  I  was  sure  she  knew  what  we 
were  doing  and  why  we  were  doing  it. 

Then  Juan  Carillo  came  on  in  an  old  coat  and 
sombrero  of  Don  Beltran's.  When  he  saw  the  dead 
bodies  he  rang  his  hands  and  tore  his  hair  and  made 
signs  that  he  was  going  after  the  Indians. 

While  they  were  fixing  the  stage  for  the  next 
scene  some  of  the  women  stood  in  front  of  the  bed 
so  Dona  Ema  could  not  see,  but  she  waved  them 
aside  and  became  so  excited  that  we  had  to  hurry. 

When  she  could  once  more  see  the  stage  there 
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was  a  pile  of  wood  at  one  corner  with  a  lantern 
behind  it  for  a  fire,  and  in  front  of  it  two  Indians 
sitting  on  the  ground  with  a  roll  of  blankets  between 
them. 

While  we  were  playing  we  heard  two  or  three 
shots  from  the  shore ;  but  we  were  too  interested  in 
what  we  were  doing  to  notice  them. 

For  Juan  Carillo,  dressed  in  Don  Beltran 's 
clothes,  and  Father  Ximeno  had  come  on.  They 
crept  towards  the  Indians,  each  carrying  his  gun 
in  his  hands.  After  they  had  crept  half-way  across 
the  stage  Juan  took  aim  and  shot,  and  one  of  the 
Indians  gave  a  yell  and  falls  over  dead. 

Then  the  bundle  of  blankets  opened  and  little 
Jose"fa  Sola  sprang  out.  She  started  to  run,  but  the 
other  Indian,  who  had  sprung  up,  seized  her  by  the 
hair,  and  pulling  a  great  knife  from  his  belt  made 
as  though  he  were  going  to  plunge  it  in  her  heart. 

I  was  not  looking  at  the  stage,  I  was  watching 
Dona  Ema.  She  was  up  on  her  knees  with  her 
hands  pressed  tightly  against  her  heart.  All  the 
colour  had  left  her  face  and  it  was  deadly  white ; 
her  lips  were  moving  as  they  used  to  move  when 
she  spoke  to  Don  Beltran  or  Dona  Amelia. 

As  Jose'fa  Sola  jumped  from  the  blankets  and 
started  to  run,  Dona  Ema  scrambled  to  her  feet, 
and  her  lips  moved  faster  and  faster,  but  when  the 
Indian  grasped  the  child  by  the  hair  and  raised  his 
knife  there  was  a  strange,  unearthly  shriek  and 
Dona  Ema  sprang  from  the  bed  crying  :  "  No,  no, 
no;  shoot  him,  Beltran ;  shoot,  Beltrdn,  quick, 
quick. " 

Then  she  made  a  queer,  awful,  horrible  noise  like 
an  animal  in  pain  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

Of  course  we  all  forgot  the  play  and  ran  to  her ; 
but  Father  Ximeno  pushed  us  aside  and  knelt  down 
beside  her  and  tried  to  raise  her. 

Just  then  there  was  a  noise  outside  of  the  Mission, 
the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  rushed  Don  Beltrdn  and 
Doiia  Amelia.  They  had  seen  the  lights  in  the 
Mission  and  had  run  all  the  way  from  the  shore. 
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11  She  is  dead,  she  is  dead!  Holy  Mother  of 
Christ,  thou  art  come  too  late,"  Father  Ximeno 
moaned. 

"  No,  no,  she  is  not  dead;  I  won't  believe  it,  I 
won't  believe  it.  It  can't  be,  it  can't  be,"  Don 
Beltran  cried.  "  Here,  what  do  you  people  mean 
by  letting  her  lie  on  these  cold  stones?  "  He  lifted 
her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  "  No,  no,  querida 
mia,  thou  art  not  dead,"  he  whispered  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  and  gathering  her  to  him. 

But  I  felt  sure  she  was  dead,  for  the  poor  white 
face  had  a  more  death-like  hue  even  than  it  had  had 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  it. 

"No,  no,  querida  mia,  come  back,  come  back,'* 
pleaded  Don  Beltran.  'Thou  shalt  not  leave  me, 
I  will  not  let  thee  go.  For  the  sake  of  Jesus,  come 
back  !  "  He  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

As  his  lips  touched  hers  a  faint  tinge  of  pink 
appeared  beneath  the  waxy  skin,  and  Dona  Ema 
drew  a  deep,  long  sigh. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around. 
When  she  saw  Dona  Amelia  kneeling  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
her.  Then  she  looked  up  into  Don  Beltran 's  face 
and  her  lips  moved. 

They  moved,  but  not  in  the  old  silent  way.  Now 
they  spoke  as  other  lips ;  and  we  all  heard  the  words 
distinctly. 

"  Ay,  querido  mio,  I  have  had  such  a  bad  dream, 
such  a  terrible  dream,"  she  whispered.  "  Thanks 
be  to  Mary  it  was  not  true.  But  thou  must  promise 
me,  querido,  thou  willst  never,  never  again  leave 
me." 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  asleep.  And 
we  covered  her  up  with  the  warm  blankets,  and  the 
four  men  carried  her  bed  down  to  the  village  again. 

And  although  that  all  happened  many,  many 
years  ago,  Dona  Ema  never  again  lost  the  power  to 
talk;  indeed,  no  one  would  now  imagine  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  her  ears  unless  he  should 
happen  to  speak  to  her  when  she  was  not  looking. 
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WHEN  Lieutenant  Baker  entered  the  sala  of  the 
Agiiirre  House,  the  dance  was  already  in  full  swing. 

He  and  his  fellow-officers  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
presidio  were  giving  a  ball  to  return,  in  part,  at 
least,  some  of  the  lavish  hospitality  which  had  been 
showered  upon  them  since  peace  had  been  declared ; 
but  Baker  had  been  detained  at  the  fort  and  was 
late. 

For  a  moment  the  lieutenant  stood  motionless 
looking  around  him.  It  was  a  scene  well  worth 
watching;  the  long,  low-ceilinged  room  filled  with 
gaily  dressed  dancers ;  the  girls  in  full  short  skirts 
— reds,  yellows  and  whites  predominating — the  men 
in  bright-coloured,  velvet  breeches  and  red  silk 
sashes,  with  here  and  there  the  blue  and  gold  of  the 
officers ;  the  broad  doorways  and  windows  crowded 
with  cigarette-smoking  caballeros  and  the  walls 
lined  by  dark,  gossiping,  fan-waving  duenas. 

Yes,  it  was  a  scene  well  worth  watching;  never 
theless,  Lieutenant  Baker  seemed  scarcely  to  see  it, 
for  he  was  peering  eagerly  here  and  there  as  though 
searching  for  some  particular  person.  All  at  once 
his  eyes  brightened  and  a  smile  half  parted  his  lips 
as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  little  group  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room. 

Making  his  way  as  hastily  as  he  could  between 
the  whirling  couples,  Baker  bowed  low  over  the 
hand  of  a  tall,  dark,  stately  woman  ensconced  on  a 
sofa. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  and  your  daughter 
here  to-night,"  he  said  affably.  "  Everything's 
going  finely,  isn't  it?  And  everybody  seems  to  be 
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having  a  good  time.  And  isn't  the  music  splendid  ? 
Those  old  fellows  surely  do  know  how  to  handle 
guitars.  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance, 
senorita  ?  "  he  smiled  at  the  girl  standing  just  back 
of  the  sofa. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  senor,  but  Elena  is  not 
dancing  to-night,"  the  woman  answered  stiffly. 
"In  fact,  we  are  not  attending  the  ball  at  all." 

"  Not — not — attending  the  ball,  Dona  Fran 
cisca  !  "  Baker  looked  puzzled.  "  I — I  do  not  think 
I  quite  understand." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  to  understand,  senor,"  Dona 
Francisca  sat  up  even  straighter  if  that  were 
possible.  She  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly  with  a 
slight,  foreign  accent  and  the  low,  sweet  drawl 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  California  women, 
"  neither  my  daughter  nor  myself  can  accept  any 
hospitality  from  your  countrymen.  We  are  stay 
ing  here  at  the  Agu'irre  House,  and  the  sala  is,  I 
believe,  free  to  all  the  guests ;  but  we  are  not  attend 
ing  the  American  ball." 

11  Oh !  "  was  all  that  Baker  could  say.  "  Oh  I  " 
he  repeated. 

He  had  known  of  Dona  Francisca's  hostility  to 
the  United  States — indeed,  he  had  heard  that  during 
the  war  she  had  sworn  to  bestow  her  daughter's 
hand  upon  the  fortunate  man  who  would  bring  her 
a  rosary  of  Gringo  hearts.  But  he  had  seen  her 
so  often  at  the  different  festivities  given  by  her  own 
countrymen  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her 
hatred  to  his.  And  as  to  Elena — well,  he  felt  quite 
sure  she  did  not  share  her  mother's  feelings. 

"  Yes — yes — I  see — I  see,"  Baker  stammered, 
"  but — but — oh,  of  course,  senora,"  he  went  on 
more  glibly,  "  as  you  say,  the  room  is  free  to  all  of 
the  guests  of  the  house,  and  naturally,  the  dancing 
is  also.  So  don't  you  think  Senorita  Elena  might 
give  me  just  a  little  one?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light  at  all," 
Dona  Francisca  answered.  "That  is  quite,  quite 
different " 
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"  Oh,  please,  please,  mamacita,"  her  daughter 
interrupted.  "  The  music  is  Spanish,  and  as 
Lieutenant  Baker  says,  we  have  a  right  to  dance 
here." 

Dona  Francisca  looked  doubtful.  "  Well,  just 
one,"  she  finally  consented  reluctantly. 

But  it  was  not  one  but  many  dances  Lieutenant 
Baker  and  Elena  Mores  had  that  night,  and  when 
he  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  evening  to  take  leave 
of  them,  Baker  gratefully  thanked  Dona  Francisca 
for  the  invitation  he  had  received  through  her 
daughter  to  go  to  the  picnic  the  next  day. 

Dona  Francisca's  face  darkened  and  again  her 
h'gure  became  more  rigid.  "  The  picnic?"  she 
questioned.  "  Ay  yes,  the  merienda,"  she  ex 
claimed,  "but — but — surely,  senor,  it  would  not 
interest  you.  Only  our  own  people  will  be  there, 
and — and — there  will  be  no  strangers,"  she  added 
significantly. 

"  Ay,  but  mamacita,  mamacita  mia,  that  is  what 
Senor  Baker  says — that  we  always  treat  him  like 
a  stranger.  So  I  asked  him,"  Elena  explained 
naively,  "  just  to  prove  we  did  not." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  we  will  ask  the  senor  some  other 
time — some  other  time  when  other  Americans  will 
be  present.  To-morrow  only  our  own  tongue  will 
be  spoken,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  interest  him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  would  interest  me  hugely," 
Baker  cried,  "  and  there  is  nothing  I  would  like 
more  than  to  get  into  a  place  where  everyone 
was  speaking  Spanish.  You  see,"  he  went  on  to 
explain,  "  out  here  you  all  speak  United  States  so 
perfectly,  that  one  never  gets  any  chance  to  practise 
your  own  tongue  with  you  at  all." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  must  come,"  Elena  cried,  "  for  I've 
refused  everyone  else,  because  I  wanted  to  ride  with 
him,  so  I  could  talk  English  to  him  all  the  way 
there." 

Dona  Francisca's  frown  deepened,  but  she  made 
no  further  opposition.  What  could  she  do? 

So  Lieutenant  Baker  said  "  Good  night,"  and  left 
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for  the  presidio,  his  heart  beating  with  eager, 
happy  thoughts  of  the  morrow. 

He  was  badly  smitten,  poor  fellow,  he  who  had 
always  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  "  greasers  " 
— but  that  had  been  ages  ago — long  before  he  had 
seen  them,  or  at  any  rate  before  he  had  met  Elena 
Mores.  Since  then  she  had  danced  herself  deep 
into  his  heart,  though  as  yet  he  had  never  had  a 
chance  of  telling  her  so.  For  it  was  almost  impos 
sible  to  find  her  a  moment  alone — a  bevy  of  pari- 
entes,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  was  always  around 
her;  but  to-morrow  she  was  to  be  his — that  is,  she 
was  to  ride  to  Carpinteria  and  back  with  him,  and 
he  would,  at  last,  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  her 
all  that  was  in  his  heart. 

Months  before  he  had  decided  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Californians  and  had  bought  a  ranch 
on  the  foothills,  and  to-morrow  he  was  going  to  ask 
one  of  them  to  be  mistress  of  the  new  house  he  was 
building  on  it. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  reaching  the  presidio, 
Baker  sat  up  brushing  his  uniform  and  polishing 
the  buttons,  instead  of  turning  in  immediately 
as  the  rest  had  done.  They,  poor  fellows,  were  not 
going  to  the  merienda ;  he  was,  and  must  look 
his  best. 

And  he  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  up  all 
night,  as  he  only  turned  and  tossed  on  his  bed  of 
dry  moss  when  he  did  finally  go.  For  he  only  slept 
by  fits  and  starts ;  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  he  would 
doze  off  and  lose  consciousness — he  was  holding 
Elena  before  him  in  the  saddle — they  were  gallop 
ing  away,  miles  and  miles  together,  through 
oaks — to  awaken  cold  with  a  fear  lest  he  had 
overslept  himself.  Would  it  never  be  time  to 
get  up? 

At  last,  however,  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
reveille  rang  out,  and  for  once  the  call  was  music 
to  his  ears.  Springing  from  his  cot  he  hastily  but 
carefully  donned  his  uniform,  swallowed  the  cup  of 
steaming  coffee  his  servant  brought  him,  and  taking 
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a  last  look  at  himself  in  a  little  hand  mirror,  left 
the  tent. 

An  Indian  boy  held  his  horse  ready  for  him.  It 
was  much  too  early  to  go  to  the  house  of  Sefiora 
Mores,  Baker  knew,  but  he  was  impatient  to  be 
off,  so  vaulting  into  the  clumsy  Mexican  saddle  he 
started  for  a  long  canter  up  the  beach ;  then  turned 
and  rode  slowly  back  toward  the  pueblo. 

Long  before  he  reached  the  house  he  could  see 
the  white  dress  of  Elena.  She  was  seated  in  a 
hammock,  her  little  feet  idly  tapping  the  floor  of 
the  veranda  as  she  swung  to  and  fro  blowing  clouds 
of  smoke  into  the  air  from  a  small  brown  cigarillo. 

11  Buenos  dias,"  he  called  as  he  galloped  up;  "I 
throw  myself  at  thy  feet."  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  few  Spanish  phrases  and  used  them  whenever 
possible. 

Baker  had  never  ridden  the  Mexican  saddle 
before.  It  was  exceedingly  awkward  to  one  not 
accustomed  to  it;  he  was  forced  to  bend  back  and 
brace  his  feet  well  forward  in  the  stirrups  for  fear  of 
striking  against  the  high  pommel.  But  he  was  to 
have  Elena  in  front  of  him,  and  that  would  more 
than  make  up  for  any  discomfort. 

"  Buenos  dias,"  replied  Elena.  "  Why  are  you 
riding  that  saddle  ?  Where  is  your  own  ?  You  will 
of  a  reality  throw  yourself  at  my  feet  if  you  are  not 
careful,"  she  laughed. 

"My  own  saddle?  Why,  Elena,  did  you  not 
promise  to  ride  to  the  picnic  with  me  ?  " 

"  Si,  yes,  but  here  is  my  horse." 

She  pointed  to  a  slender  buckskin  cropping  weeds 
near  the  roadside.  It  had  an  English  side-saddle, 
something  Baker  had  never  seen  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

*'  But  are  you  not  going  to  ride  on  my  horse?  " 
he  asked  in  a  tone  of  disappointment;  "  all  the  other 
girls  are  going  to  ride  with  their  escorts." 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  their  escorts  are  Spanish — no? 
An*  you  an  American.  The  American  girls  do  not 
ride  on  same  saddle  as  gentlemans," 
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11  Oh,  but  Elena,  if  you  rode  with  Don  Andres 
or  Don  Eduardo  or  even  with  Don  Rafael  you 
would  ride  on  their  horses." 

"  Si,  yes,  but  Don  Andres  and  Don  Eduardo  an' 
even  Don  Rafael  I  have  known  all  my  life.  They 
are  all  the  same  as  brothers.  It  troubles  me  not 
if  their  arms  are  around  me  or  no.  But  you — 

you "  she  hesitated,  while  a  deep  red  tinged 

the  soft  brown  cheeks,  "  you — you — are  different. 
No,"  she  went  on  in  a  decided  tone,  "  I  will  ride 
my  own  saddle." 

Though  much  chagrined,  Baker  said  nothing 
more,  but  helped,  with  the  best  grace  he  could 
muster,  the  little  Spanish  beauty  on  to  her  horse, 
and  together  they  rode  towards  the  general  meeting 
place. 

The  morning  was  delightfully  cool,  for  a  heavy 
layer  of  high  fog,  like  a  huge  parasol,  kept  off  the 
hot  rays  of  the  spring  sun. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  great  rambling 
adobe  of  Don  Pedro  de  So  to,  they  could  hear  the 
sound  of  voices ;  and  saw  many  gaily  dressed  riders 
going  in  that  direction. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  Baker  looked 
around  in  astonishment.  He  had  never,  he  thought, 
seen  such  a  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion. 

And  tumult  there  was;  the  neighing  and  pranc 
ing  of  horses,  the  laughter  and  jests  of  gay  cabal- 
leros  and  merry  senoritas,  the  running  and  scream 
ing  of  Indians  and  children,  the  barking  and 
yelping  of  countless  dogs — but  confusion  there  was 
none,  for  Dona  Josefa  stood  in  the  midst  and,  like 
a  calm  general  in  a  raging  battle,  issued  her  com 
mands,  clear  and  distinct,  now  to  one,  now  to 
another. 

An  ox-cart  had  already  been  filled ;  great  baskets 
of  tamales,  trays  of  fried  chicken  and  enchilades, 
bundles  of  pastelitos,  pots  of  frijoles,  jars  of  ripe 
olives  and  jugs  of  aguardiente  and  vino  tinto — all 
carefully  packed  by  the  skilful  and  silent  Indians. 

And   now   the    second   cart,    its   rawhide    body 
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covered  with  rugs  and  piled  with  pillows  was  being 
filled,  but  not  with  eatables  nor  by  Indians.  Fat, 
dark-faced  duenas  panting  from  exertion  and 
laughter  scrambled  in  and  huddled  down  one  next 
the  other.  All  were  finally  placed. 

With  one  last  glance  around  Dona  Josefa  gave 
the  word  "  Adelante,"  and  stepped  in. 

The  Indians  shrieked  and  prodded  with  their 
sharp-pointed  goads ;  the  dogs  redoubled  their  bark 
ing,  the  children  their  screaming;  the  meek-eyed 
oxen  lowered  their  long  curved  horns  and  pulled; 
and  the  unwieldy,  creaking  carts  moved  forward. 

Then  the  caballeros  in  all  their  finery — dark, 
glazed  sombreros  heavily  embroidered  with  gold, 
bright-coloured  handkerchiefs  floating  out  behind, 
short  blue  cloth  jackets  and  trousers  belted  by  red 
silk  sashes,  each  with  his  enamorada  seated  in  front 
and  steadied  by  his  strong  right  arm  while  with 
his  left  hand  he  guided  his  richly  bedecked  steed, 
galloped  forward  and  soon  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  leaving  the  slow-moving  carts  to  follow  at 
their  leisure. 

Down  towards  the  ocean  the  cavalcade  sped,  then 
for  miles  along  the  smooth,  hard  sand. 

As  they  rounded  the  cliff  the  curtain  of  fog 
vanished  as  if  by  magic  and  the  hot  sun  poured 
down  on  them,  but  there  was  still  a  cool  breeze  from 
the  water  and  no  one  thought  of  the  heat. 

Lieutenant  Baker  and  Elena  brought  their  horses 
to  a  walk.  The  others  were  far  in  advance.  Neither 
had  said  a  word  for  some  time. 

"  You  haven't  seen  my  house  yet,"  he  began  at 
last.  "It  is  built  just  like  your  uncle's,  only  of 
course  much  smaller.  But  there  is  one  big  room. 
I  think  every  house  should  have  at  least  one  room 
big  enough  for  a  dance,  don't  you  ?  As  soon  as  it 
is  finished  I  am  going  to  give  a  ball.  Will  you 
come?" 

"  Si,  yes.  I  come  with  muches  pleasure.  What 
do  you  call  the  new  camino  that  comes  down  from 
your  house  to  the  pueblo?  " 
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"  Why,  that's  one  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about,"  replied  Baker.  "  I've  thought  of  lots  of 
names.  The  Alcade  said  I  could  name  it.  What 
shall  we  call  it,  Elena?  Choose  a  name  for  it." 

"Why,  what  for  should  I  give  it  a  name?" 
laughed  the  girl,  her  cheeks  taking  on  a  deeper 
pink. 

Baker  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  wrist.  "  Why  I 
because  I  want  you  to  live  there.  Will  you  be  my 
wife,  preciosa  mia?  " 

Elena  bent  down  till  her  warm  lips  touched  his 
fingers;  for  a  moment  she  did  not  speak.  Then 
slowly  raising  her  head  she  looked  at  him. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said.  "  Ah,  querido  mio,  you 
do  not  understand.  My  mother  has  been  so  sad, 
oh  so  sad  years  and  years ;  she  lost  my  father  before 
I  was  born,  and  she  has  had  me — only  me  to  love, 
and  oh,  she  hates  the  Americans — she  says  they 
have  stolen  our  land.  Ay,  God  of  my  soul,  it  would 
kill  her  if  I  married  one  of  them.  No,  no,  it  cannot 
ever,  ever  be." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  all  nonsense,"  Baker  said,  "  the 
Americans  are  the  best  friends  you  have.  Cali 
fornia  is  now  free  in  a  way  it  never  could  be  while 
under  the  yoke  of  Mexico.  The  people  will  have 
no  more  heavy  duties  to  pay.  They  will  be  happy 
and  rich." 

"  I  think — ay,  I  feel  sure,  you  right — and — and 
I  love  you — you  know  that,  do  you  not  ?  But  what 
would  you  ?  I  cannot  say  '  yes  '  if  my  mother 
says  *  no.'  " 

Before  Baker  could  reply  they  had  caught  up  with 
the  others  who  had  stopped  on  the  bank  of  a  moun 
tain  stream. 

Here  great  gnarled  live-oaks,  centuries  old, 
formed  an  almost  rainproof  roof  over  them,  but  it 
was  still  early  spring  and  the  ground  beneath  was 
carpeted  with  a  thick  growth  of  grass  studded  with 
bright  blue  brodea. 

Guitars  were  quickly  unstrapped  from  the  saddles, 
the  horses  led  away  and  turned  loose  to  graze  by  the 
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ever-present  Indians;  and  with  laughter  and  jesting 
the  campers  formed  in  two  long  lines  to  dance  the 
gay  and  lively  La  Jota. 

Thus  two  hours  filled  with  dancing  and  singing 
soon  passed,  and  the  ox-carts  with  dinner  and 
duenas  arrived  long  before  they  were  expected. 

Then  came  the  unloading  of  both;  the  first  by 
the  Indians;  the  second  by  the  caballeros,  each 
courteously  helping  out  and  seating  on  the  spread- 
out  rugs  and  pillows  the  duena  of  his  lady  love. 
Then  throwing  himself  down  as  near  the  feet  of  his 
enamorada  as  possible,  he  gave  himself  up  for  an 
hour  to  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking. 

After  luncheon  the  dancing  had  been  resumed 
but  not  for  long.  The  day  had  grown  intensely 
hot,  not  with  the  dry  heat  of  the  West  but  with  the 
oppressive,  killing  heat  of  the  tropics.  It  was  too 
hot  even  to  sing  and  the  young  people  lay  panting 
on  the  ground  with  just  enough  energy  left  to  puff 
the  everlasting  cigarillo. 

It  was  the  blessed  hour  of  the  siesta,  and  in  their 
improvised  boudoirs,  the  ox-carts,  the  duenas  lay 
peacefully  snoring. 

The  wind  had  sprung  up  from  the  south,  and  as 
suddenly  died  down.  Great  masses  of  black  clouds 
appeared  in  the  horizon.  The  birds  had  stopped 
singing — not  a  leaf  stirred ;  the  air  became  oppres 
sive  ;  there  was  a  great  quiet. 

Suddenly  the  head  of  Dona  Josefa  was  stuck  out 
between  the  curtains;  she  gave  one  look  around, 
then 

"Una  tempestad!  "  she  cried.  "We  shall  be 
drenched,  but  you,  my  children,  may  reach  shelter 
if  you  make  haste." 

There  was  a  general  commotion.  Everyone 
sprang  to  his  feet.  There  were  shrill  cries  and 
commands  to  the  Indians.  In  a  trice  the  horses 
were  lassoed  and  saddled ;  the  caballeros  in  their 
seats,  their  sweethearts  before  them  and  all  racing 
homeward. 

In  a  few  moments  the  shore  was  reached  but  the 
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darkness  had  become  so  intense  that  they  only  could 
see  their  course  by  the  white  foam  of  the  breakers  in 
the  flashes  of  lightning  from  over  the  islands. 

Elena's  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  regaining  its  feet 
almost  immediately  without  unseating  its  rider ;  but 
it  was  plainly  evident  it  had  strained  itself  somehow 
and  could  not  go  on. 

Swinging  Elena  up  before  him  Baker  thanked 
his  lucky  stars  that  he  was  still  riding  the  Mexican 
saddle. 

And  now  the  rain  came ;  pouring,  beating,  pound 
ing  down  as  only  a  California  rain  can ;  it  drove  the 
breath  back  in  their  throats. 

The  girls,  almost  drowned,  lay  limp  and  helpless, 
huddled  back  against  their  escorts;  the  men,  som 
breros  pulled  down  to  their  eyes,  teeth  gritted  and 
the  long  rowels  of  their  spurs  sunk  into  the  flanks 
of  the  horses  had  let  the  reins  loose  and  given  the 
animals  their  heads,  firmly  grasping  the  pommels 
with  both  hands  to  keep  their  fair  burdens  from 
falling. 

The  roar  and  crash  of  the  great  combers  as  they 
came  rolling  in  and  broke  against  the  rocks  was 
deafening.  But  all  at  once  a  sound  made  itself 
heard  above  the  thunder  of  the  tempest — that  most 
terrifying  of  all  sounds — the  booming  of  a  cannon, 
of  a  ship  in  distress ;  and  out  of  the  darkness  a 
shower  of  rockets  shot  up,  for  a  moment  partially 
illuminating  a  great  black  hulk,  then  died  out  and 
left  the  blackness  all  the  more  intense.  Again  and 
again  the  dull  booming — again  and  again  the  sky 
rockets  pierced  the  darkness;  but  long  before  the 
pueblo  was  reached  all  signals  had  ceased. 

As  Baker  lifted  the  girl  down  when  they  reached 
her  door  he  kissed  her  wet  cheek  and  murmured : 
"  I  will  speak  to  your  mother  to-morrow." 

"  It  will  do  no  good,  I  know,"  she  said  sadly. 

And  she  was  right;  for  although  Baker  called 
upon  Senora  Mores  the  first  thing  the  following 
morning  and  argued  with  her  for  more  than  an 
hour,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  a  positive  refusal. 
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11  Between  your  people  and  mine  is  a  great  gulf," 
Dona  Francisca  said.  "  We  differ  in  language,  in 
custom,  in  religion.  We  have  nothing  in  common ; 
and  I  would  rather  see  my  child  dead  than  married 
to  an  American. 

"  When  your  regiment  was  first  stationed  here  I 
would  not  let  Elena  go  where  she  might  meet 
any  of  your  men,  for  I  was  afraid,  afraid  of  what 
has  now  happened.  But  Elena  loved  to  dance,  and 
what  was  there  to  do?  Your  officers  went  every 
place. 

11  Then  I  said  to  her,  '  If  you  will  promise  never, 
never  to  marry  a  Gringo  ' — I  mean  an  American," 
Senora  Mores  hastened  to  correct  herself,  "  '  you 
shall  go  to  the  dances  ' ;  and  she  promised — and 
she  will  keep  her  promise,"  Dona  Francisca  ended 
proudly,  "  for  a  Mores  never  yet  broke  his 
word." 

And  that  was  all  Baker  could  get  out  of  her.  So 
finally  he  left,  and  re-mounting  his  horse  galloped 
moodily  down  toward  the  ocean. 

The  morning  was  calm  and  cool ;  in  the  distance 
the  islands  loomed  up  clear  and  distinct,  with  not 
even  a  sea-gull  to  obstruct  their  view.  There  was 
not  the  trace  of  a  cloud  in  the  heavens — not  a  vestige 
of  last  night's  storm  except  the  great  gullies  washed 
out  along  the  roadside  and  here  and  there  a  gigantic 
tree  uprooted  and  dying. 

But  down  on  the  beach  the  long,  booming 
combers  were  still  rolling  in,  crashing  like  thunder 
against  the  cliffs,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
great  white-caps. 

Baker  noticed  a  group  of  natives  examining 
attentively  some  object  lying  on  the  ground  and 
rode  towards  them. 

It  was  a  large  brass  cannon  half  buried  in  the 
sand,  and  near  it  was  a  broken  spar  with  a  partially 
obliterated  "  U.  S.  Elizabeth  "  painted  on  it. 

Why  had  the  cannon  not  gone  down  with  its 
ship? — how  could  it  have  been  possibly  washed 
ashore?  No  one  knew;  no  one  could  even  guess. 

0 
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For  a  short  time  everybody  was  curious  about  it 
and  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  presidio ;  then  one 
night,  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come,  it  dis 
appeared  ;  and  in  a  few  days  Baker  had  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

Indeed,  he  had  another  subject  to  think  about 
and  worry  over.  Lately  an  intangible  something 
had  been  growing  up  between  not  only  Elena  and 
himself  but  also  between  all  the  Americans  and  the 
Spanish. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Baker  asked  himself  a 
thousand  times  a  day. 

For  two  years  three  hundred  men  and  officers 
had  been  stationed  at  Santa  Barbara,  ostenibly  to 
guard  the  city  but  really  to  mingle  with  the  Cali- 
fornians  socially ;  to  prove  to  them  that  the  United 
States  was  a  friend  not  an  enemy ;  and  eventually  to 
settle  and  help  build  up  the  new  country ;  and  how 
well  they  had  accomplished  their  task  ! 

Though  at  first  received  with  scorn  and  hatred, 
little  by  little  this  feeling  had  passed  until  at  length 
they  were  welcomed  into  the  homes  as  members  of 
the  family. 

They  had  been  feted  and  dined  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Scarcely  a  night  but  some  hospitable 
don  threw  open  his  doors  to  officers  and  men ;  and 
the  proud,  beautiful  women  who  had  looked  so 
scornfully  on  them  at  first,  had  they  not  come  down 
from  their  pedestals  and  taken  in  many  a  poor 
homesick  boy  and  nursed  him  back  to  health  and 
happiness  ?  And  now  all  at  once  this  thick  wall  of 
suspicion  and  distrust ! 

At  first  Baker  and  the  other  men  thought  it 
merely  imagination ;  but  at  last  the  most  sceptical 
was  forced  to  believe  it.  And  now  this  seemingly 
unjust  order  that  no  more  invitations  were  to  be 
accepted  from  the  Californians,  nor  that  anyone 
should  leave  the  presidio  without  leave. 

That  the  natives  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  was 
evident.  They  had  known  from  the  first.  The 
Indian  runners  were  everywhere  and  news  flew  from 
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one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  with  the  same 
swiftness  and  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 
telegraphic  dispatches  in  the  East.  But  although 
both  officers  and  the  men  had  many  good  friends 
among  the  people  they  could  learn  nothing. 

To  all  their  questions  the  same  answer  :  "  Quien 
sabe?" 

Even  with  Elena,  the  few  times  Baker  was  able 
to  see  her  alone,  it  was  the  same. 

"Go  ask  your  officer,  Captain  X.  He  knows. 
My  mother  says  it  must  first  come  from  you — not 
from  us."  And  Elena  would  say  no  more. 

And  thus  two  weeks  passed  and  Baker  was  no 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  he  had  been 
at  first,  when  one  evening,  as  he  was  pacing  rest 
lessly  up  and  down  within  the  presidio,  he  noticed 
one  of  the  Indian  boys,  who  daily  brought  vege 
tables,  light  a  cigarette,  take  one  puff,  and  then 
glancing  meaningly  at  him  as  he  passed,  drop  it 
almost  at  his  feet. 

It  was  such  an  unusual  thing  for  a  native  to  waste 
tobacco  that  Baker  was  sure  it  must  mean  some 
thing.  Placing  his  foot  on  it  and  extinguishing 
the  light,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief  the  next  time 
he  passed  the  spot,  and  stooping  picked  them  both 
up  at  the  same  time  and  thrust  them  into  his  pocket. 
Then  he  sauntered  over  to  his  tent,  lighted  a 
lantern,  and  carefully  opened  the  cigarette.  Ah, 
he  was  right — it  did  mean  something.  For  except 
at  one  end,  there  was  no  tobacco ;  it  was  filled  with 
a  small  roll  of  paper  instead. 

It  was  a  crumpled  cigarette  paper  and  Baker 
could  just  make  out  one  line  of  the  writing.  It 
was  : 

"  Meet  me  at  clump  of  oaks  near  foothills  at  dark. 

11  ELENA." 

Baker's  first  thought  was  one  of  pleasure — he 
would  see  her  to-night — but  it  was  quickly  followed 
by  one  of  a  less  pleasant  nature.  How  was  he  to 
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get  out?  The  order  not  to  leave  the  presidio  was 
very  emphatic. 

He  might  get  leave  by  asking,  but  what  possible 
excuse  could  he  give?  And  then  he  might,  most 
probably  would,  be  refused,  and  the  idea  of  Elena 
being  in  that  deserted  part  of  the  pueblo  alone  and 
at  night  fairly  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

The  place  was  almost  under  martial  law,  and  there 
were  usually  a  number  of  dissatisfied  and  unruly 
Indians  hanging  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
presidio,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hordes  of  homeless 
and  savage  dogs. 

"  A  frightfully  dangerous  thing  for  her  to  do," 
Baker  muttered.  "  I  must  get  to  her,  and  I  simply 
can't  run  the  risk  of  a  refusal." 

Fortunately,  a  dense  fog  was  blowing  in  from  the 
ocean,  under  whose  friendly  cover  he  was  able  to 
creep  from  tent  to  tent  until  he  reached  a  low  part 
of  the  wall,  which  he  scaled  without  being  seen. 
Then  plodding  along  in  the  fog,  he  was  soon  at 
the  clump  of  oaks  near  the  foothills. 

"Elena,  Elena,"  he  called,  and  a  slim  figure 
glided  from  its  shelter  which  he  clasped  to  his  heart. 

He  was  gently  but  firmly  pushed  back. 

"  It  is  not  Elena  but  Elena's  moder,"  a  low  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear.  "  I  use  her  name  for  fear  you 
not  come.  Venga — I  have  much  to  say  but  not 
here."  She  turned  and  started  back  toward  the 
pueblo. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  Baker 
followed,  and  after  a  ten  minutes'  walk  found 
himself  at  the  Mores'  Casa.  However,  Dona 
Francisca  did  not  stop,  but  making  a  wide  detour 
slipped  up  to  the  house  from  the  back.  Unlocking 
a  small  door  in  the  rear,  she  made  a  gesture  for  him 
to  follow  her,  entered,  then  closed  and  securely 
bolted  it. 

Inside,  heavy  rugs  hanging  before  it  prevented 
any  glimmer  of  light  reaching  the  outside,  although 
a  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth  lighted  the  room 
brilliantly. 
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Coming  in  suddenly  from  the  darkness,  Baker 
was  for  a  moment  dazed. 

What  had  happened?  Where  were  the  highly 
coloured  pictures  of  madonnas?  Where  was  the 
altar  with  Christ  above  it?  Where  the  heavy 
mahogany  sofas  and  chairs  with  their  horsehair 
seats  ?  All  gone,  and  in  their  place  great  piles  of 
adobe  bricks;  nothing  else.  The  walls  were  lined 
with  them ;  in  the  wide  doorway,  and  even  before 
the  windows,  was  a  great  barricade  of  them. 

*'  Why,  what  in  heaven's  name  is  the  meaning 
of  this?"  Baker  faltered,  looking  wonderingly 
around  the  room. 

41  It  means  war — no,  not  war  but  butchery.  The 
butchery  of  my  people,"  Dona  Francisca  replied 
breathlessly.  "  Here — read  this,"  and  she  thrust 
into  his  hand  a  notice  written  in  Spanish.  "  Every 
one  in  the  pueblo  received  one  to-day.  We  feared 
for  some  weeks  it  would  come,  but  we  were  not 
sure.  But  I  tell  you  now — now  it  has  come — your 
Captain  X — may  his  soul  burn  in  hell — he  says  we 
stole  the  canon — the  old  canon  of  brass  from  the 
beach." 

"  Steal  the  cannon  ?     What  cannon  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  canon  what  came  from  the  boat  that 
went  down — how  do  you  call  her?  Eleezibed,  no? 
He  says  we  stoled  her  for  to  kill  all  Americanos; 
he  sent  word  to  Colonel  Mason  at  Monterey,  an' 
Colonel  Mason  sent  back  word  we  must  pay  for  the 
canon — but  we  will  not  pay,  we  will  fight — all,  all, 
women,  men,  children.  We  never,  never  will  pay." 

"  But  what  perfect  rot !  It  can't  be  true."  But 
even  as  he  protested  Baker  felt  there  must  be 
something  in  it. 

"Ah,  but  read,  read!"  cried  Dona  Francisca, 
pointing  to  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

Scarcely  believing  his  eyes,  Lieutenant  Baker 
read  the  following  : 

"For  the  cannon  saved  from  the  U.S.  brig 
Elizabeth  and  stolen  by  the  citizens  of  Santa 
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Barbara,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  to  be 
paid  to  Captain  X,  station  is  said  pueblo.  Every 
adult  male  paying  the  sum  of  two  dollars.  The 
balance  to  be  made  up  by  the  heads  of  families 
holding  property  in  proportion  to  value  of  same. 

"  The  property  of  anyone  refusing  to  pay  his 
portion  to  be  seized  and  sold  at  public  auction. 

COLONEL  MASON,  U.S.A. 

"  MONTEREY,  June  15,  1848." 

Baker  saw  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance.  Captain 
X,  nervous  and  restless,  a  man  wholly  deficient  in 
judgment  and  taste,  had  sent  a  courier  to  Colonel 
Mason  at  Monterey  without  notifying  his  superior 
officer,  Colonel  Stevenson  at  Los  Angeles.  He 
evidently  had  misrepresented  both  the  facts  and  the 
people. 

That  the  people  of  Santa  Barbara  had  stolen  the 
cannon  was  not  at  all  probable ;  that  they  had  stolen 
it  to  attack  their  friends,  the  Americans,  was  wholly 
preposterous. 

"  Why,  what  perfect  nonsense  !  "  Baker  cried. 
11  The  old  cannon  was  not  worth  half  that  amount, 
and  besides,  had  lost  its  carriage.  It  would  have 
been  absolutely  useless;  and  moreover  there  have 
been  several  vessels  in  since  then ;  who  knows  but 
one  of  them  stole  it?  " 

"Oh,  Mother  of  Christ !  "  Dona  Francisca  cried, 
"  we  have  no  time  to  waste — que  importa  who  stole 
it?  In  four  short  little  days  my  people  must  pay 
or  must  go  to  prison.  They  will  not  pay ;  they  will 
not  go  to  prison — they  will  fight.  Every  house  has 
so — what  you  call  it?  barricade?  "  and  she  pointed 
to  walls  reinforced  by  adobe  bricks. 

11  They  know  they  cannot  win  but  they  will  die 
rather  than  pay.  They  are  not  thieves,  and  it 
means  only  one  thing — death.  But  you  must  stop 
it!  " 

'What  can  I  do?"  began  Baker  hopelessly. 
"  If  only  Colonel  Stevenson  were  here.  He  could 
find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 
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"Si,  so  I  think.  Why  do  you  not  go  see  him? 
Only  one  leetle  hundred  miles/' 

"  Only  a  hundred  miles,"  replied  Baker  im 
patiently,  "  but  what  kind  of  miles?  Almost 
impassable  miles  over  a  road  full  of  gullies,  rocks 
and  fallen  trees.  I  am  not  much  of  a  rider  at  best — 
why  not  send  an  Indian  ?  Someone  who  knows  the 
trails?" 

"An  Indian!  Bah!"  Dona  Francisca  cried 
contemptuously.  "  You,  you — you  are  his  friend 
—you  could  explain — make  things  clear;  an'  oh, 
Madre  de  Di6s,  a  messenger  might  fail !  ' 

"But,"  Baker  spoke  hesitatingly,  "if  I  could 
get  away  it  would  take  me  four  days  to  go  there 
and  four,  or  perhaps  five,  for  the  Colonel  to  get 
here.  We  have  only  five  days  in  all.  It  would  be 
all  over  before  he  could  possibly  arrive." 

"  Bah,  you  Americanos,"  sneered  Dona  Fran 
cisca.  "  One  Spaniard  ride  there  in  one  day." 

"I'll  go,"  cried  Baker. 

"  Bueno,  now  listen.  I  will  send  a  Indian 
now.  You  will  find  fresh  horse  at  Buena  Venture 
Mission,  anoder  one  every  twenty  mile.  Oh,  son 
of  my  soul,  you  stop  this  murder,  this  awful  murder. 
For  the  love  of  Mary,  stop  it !  You  people  came 
here ;  we  treated  you  well — how  you  treat  us  ?  You 
steal  our  lands ;  you  steal  our  cattle.  We  were  very 
rich,  now  we  very  poor.  You  made  the  war,  we 
fought,  but  we  had  no  good  arms  an'  we  did  not 
know  how  to  fight — you  won.  But  we  said — we 
could  do  no  more — now  we  would  be  friends. 
Bueno.  But  now  it  look  as  though  you  did  not 
want  us  to  live ;  now  you  are  going  to  kill  us, 
no?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  not.  The  thing's  not  possible. 
It  must  be  stopped.  I'll  get  word  to  Stevenson  if 
it  takes  very  horse  in  California." 

Dona  Francisca  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  You  know  I  hate  the  Americanos,  but  if  you  do 
this,  if  no — not  even  one  leetle  child  get  killed — I 
give  you — I  give  you "  she  hesitated  and  swal- 
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lowed  hard  as  if  a  great  lump  were  in  her  throat, 
"  I  give  you  Elena." 

"  I  don't  need  a  bribe  to  stop  this  outrage.  If 
I  can  I  will,  but  if  I  do — I'll  keep  you  to  your 
promise,"  Baker  replied. 

"By  the  Son  of  Mary,  I  swear  it,"  Dona 
Francisca  replied  solemnly. 

"  Oh,  I'll  see  that  you  keep  your  oath  all  right," 
Baker  answered. 

Slipping  out  of  the  door,  he  hurried  down 
towards  the  presidio,  and  before  many  minutes 
was  standing  before  Captain  X,  respectfully  asking 
permission  to  go  deer  hunting  in  the  mountains. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  leave  was  graciously  given. 
Fresh  meat  was  becoming  very  scarce,  for  the  Santa 
Barbarians  had  lately  refused  to  sell  at  any  price 
and  were  driving  their  extra  cattle  over  the  foothills 
into  the  mountains. 

But  Lieutenant  Baker  did  not  go  deer  hunting. 
No,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  south  instead  of 
north,  and  the  dawn  of  the  thirtieth  found  him 
before  the  presidio  of  Los  Angeles  demanding  to 
see  Colonel  Stevenson  at  once. 


And  it  was  late  on  a  hot  afternoon  of  July  the 
third  that,  more  dead  than  alive,  he  re-entered  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  little  pueblo  lay  like  a  city  of  the  dead ;  every 
house  closed  and  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  There  was 
a  breathless  silence  in  the  air;  not  a  sound  except 
occasionally  a  bugle  note  from  the  presidio. 

Clinging  to  his  horse's  mane  to  keep  from  falling, 
Baker  spurred  his  tired  animal  into  a  gallop,  keep 
ing  a  close  watch-out  from  right  to  left  as  he  drew 
to  the  heart  of  the  town,  for  he  knew  that  behind 
the  closed  doors  grim  men  and  determined  women 
were  huddled — the  former  holding  loaded  muskets, 
the  latter  ready  to  clean  and  reload  them ;  and  that 
he  might  be  shot  down  at  any  moment. 

He  had  learned  from  an  Indian  runner  they  had 
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captured  on  the  way,  that  all  sorts  of  absurd  stories 
were  being  circulated  among  the  Santa  Barbarians. 
That  Colonel  Stevenson  was  hastening  to  reinforce 
the  presidio  and  give  battle,  but  accompanied  by 
only  thirty  men ;  that  they  were  forcing  their  horses 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  each  warrior  had  some 
devilish  new  kind  of  deadly  firearm  of  unheard-of 
shape,  done  up,  some  in  leather  cases,  some  in  green 
baza  bags  to  keep  the  powder  dry;  but  no  two 
weapons  of  the  same  contour,  etc.,  etc. 

Pulling  in  his  horse  before  a  cluster  of  houses 
more  imposing  than  their  fellows,  Baker  slid  to  the 
ground;  then  stood  steadying  himself  by  holding 
on  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 

"  Heh,  Don  Alejo,  Don  Arturo,  Senor  Nevardo  ! 
Come  out,  come  out,  I've  good  news  for  you,"  he 
called.  "  Come  out  and  let  me  talk  to  you.*' 

A  few  doors  and  windows  were  partially  opened 
and  several  dark-faced  men  peered  cautiously  out. 

"Listen,  listen,"  Baker  shouted;  "  do  you  hear 
that,  amigos?  " 

The  rat-a-tat-tat  of  a  drum  could  now  be  heard. 

The  Californians  held  their  breath;  the  charge 
was  to  be  made!  They  were  ready  to  die,  but 
they  were  going  to  sell  their  lives  dearly;  the 
Gringos  would  rue  the  day  they  had  called  them 
thieves. 

And  then  a  glorious,  beautiful  sound  burst  on 
their  ears.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  Could  it 
be?  Was  it  possible?  Yes,  it  was — it  was  the 
Mexican  national  air ;  but  of  such  wonderful  volume 
and  sweetness  that  for  a  moment  the  hearers 
imagined  the  battle  already  over  and  they  safe  in 
Paradise. 

Then  the  melody  changed;  now  it  was  "El 
Trovador." 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  even  devils  incarnate  could 
butcher  a  people  while  playing  its  love  songs?" 
Baker  called. 

"  No,  no,"  a  number  of  voices  answered.  "  No, 
no,  that  would  be  impossible;  it  must  mean  peace." 
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"Peace!  Peace!"  The  cry  flew  from  house 
to  house.  "  Peace  !  Peace  !  " 

Throwing  down  the  barricades,  the  impetuous 
folk  flocked  into  the  streets  just  as  Colonel  Steven 
son,  riding  at  the  head  of  a  brass  band — the  first 
ever  heard  by  a  native  of  Santa  Barbara — marched 
into  the  city. 

Stopping  before  the  house  of  Don  Pedro  de  Soto, 
they  played  "  El  Tormento  de  Amor." 

Then  Colonel  Stevenson  raised  his  hand,  and 
a  great  silence  fell  upon  the  laughing,  cheering, 
hysterical  throng. 

"Fellow  citizens,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am  a  citizen 
myself  from  this  hour,  as  I  have  decided  to  make 
this  city  my  headquarters  instead  of  Los  Angeles. 
"  A  great  injustice  has  been  done  us.  A  cannon 
washed  ashore  from  the  United  States  brig  Eliza 
beth  has  been  lost.  Colonel  Mason,  not  knowing 
the  high-minded  class  of  people  the  Santa  Bar- 
barenos  are,  and  deceived  by  exaggerated  and  lying 
reports,  has  demanded  payment.  Colonel  Mason 
is  a  courteous  and  fair-minded  gentleman,  and  he 
would  be  the  first,  if  he  knew  the  truth,  to  see  the 
injustice  of  asking  a  loyal  people  to  pay  for  what 
was  no  fault  of  theirs.  But  hold — were  we  wholly 
blameless  ?  Should  we  not,  as  good  citizens  of  the 
Union,  have  looked  after  its  property  and  not  left  it 
on  the  beach  a  prey  to  the  first  vessel  that  might 
happen  along? 

"  Unfortunately,  to-morrow  is  the  day  fixed  for 
the  payment,  and  Monterey  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  away ;  too  far  to  rectify  the  mistake  in  time. 
Now  if  I  were  a  wealthy  man  I  would  willingly  pay 
the  sum  myself,  but  alas,  I  am  not.  However,  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  my  share  of  the  money 
for  the  damned  cannon."  Laughingly  he  tossed 
into  the  air  and  dexterously  caught  again  two  great 
silver  dollars. 

"Yes,  yes,  we  too.  Bravo,  bravo!  Three 
cheers  for  Colonel  Stevenson  an'  a  thousand  cheers 
for  his  musical  warfare,"  shouted  the  crowd, 
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pressing  around  and  falling  over  each  other  in  their 
zeal  to  get  near  him.  In  a  moment  his  horse  was 
standing  in  a  pile  of  silver  dollars  great  enough  to 
buy  a  dozen  cannons. 

All  night  long  the  band  played,  and  all  night 
long  the  people  feasted  and  danced;  and  thus  the 
first  Fourth  of  July  celebrated  by  the  Santa 
Barbarenos  was  ushered  in. 

A  week  later  there  was  a  very  grand  wedding  in 
the  old  Mission. 

11  And  have  you  found  a  name  yet  for  our  new 
home,  dear?  "  Baker  asked,  smiling  lovingly  at  his 
bride  as  she  and  he  rode  slowly  down  the  hill  to 
the  Agiiirre  House,  where  the  feasting  and  dancing 
were  to  be  kept  up  for  the  next  three  days;  "  or  for 
the  road?"  he  added. 

"No,  not  yet  for  the  house,"  Elena  replied, 
41  but  we  call  the  new  road  El  Canon  Perdido,  no? 
For  if  the  canon  had  not  got  lost  my  mother  would 
never,  never  have  said  yes." 

And  though  the  street  is  now  an  American  one, 
it  still  bears  its  quaint  old  Spanish  name — "  El 
Cafton  Perdido." 
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I 

THE  hot  California  sun  beat  down  in  all  its  glory ; 
the  air  was  heavy  and  lifeless,  and  though  a  grey 
bank  of  mist  hid  the  tops  of  the  distant  islands, 
the  intervening  waters  lay  calm  and  unruffled,  a 
great  sea  of  turquoise  in  the  clear  morning  light. 

The  chimes  had  stopped,  the  organ  pealed  forth, 
and  a  choir  of  fresh  young  voices  rang  out  joyously 
in  the  "  Gloria,"  as  the  last  one  of  the  long  string 
of  little  orphans  that  had  sturdily  trudged  up  the 
steep,  dust-covered  hill  was  marshalled  into  the 
cool  Mission. 

The  Mother  Superior  had  followed  them  up  the 
well-worn  steps,  but  instead  of  entering  the  church 
had  paused,  and  stood  glancing  furtively  back  to 
the  old  fountain,  in  whose  green,  moss-covered 
water  two  little,  half-naked  Mexicans  were  fishing 
for  tadpoles. 

But  them  she  did  not  even  see ;  for  in  their  place, 
leaning  indolently  against  the  old  stone  basin,  was 
the  tall,  slim  figure  of  a  man.  His  wide-rimmed 
sombrero  de  vecuna,  with  its  heavy  coil  of  gold 
braid  held  together  by  a  great  sparkling  emerald, 
was  pushed  far  back  showing  his  broad  bronze 
forehead  with  its  fringe  of  short  blue-black  curls. 
In  his  slender  brown  fingers  he  held  a  lighted 
cigarillo,  but  he  was  not  smoking;  he  was  watch 
ing  her. 

There  was  a  sombre  fire  in  the  dark,  sleepy  eyes, 
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while  on  the  full  red  lips,  through  which  the  white 
teeth  gleamed,  there  played  a  half-mocking,  half- 
triumphant  smile. 

With  a  groan  the  Mother  Superior  shut  her  eyes. 
Though  she  had  been  so  warm  but  an  instant 
before,  a  cold,  icy  shiver  now  ran  through  her 
whole  body. 

Putting  one  hand  blindly  out  as  though  seeking 
to  steady  herself  against  the  great  stone  pillar,  she 
pressed  the  other  to  her  heart;  there  was  the  old, 
sharp  pain  again. 

Once  more  she  looked;  the  vision  had  vanished. 
Ay,  but  it  would  return ! 

How  many,  many,  countless  times  in  the  long, 
long  years  had  she  trod  the  old  Mission  steps,  and 
never  once  had  it  failed  to  appear ;  neither  time  nor 
prayer  had  power  to  exorcise  it. 

"Ay  Gilberto — Gilberto  mio,'1  she  moaned, 
"  will  the  good  Lord  never  let  thee  rest?  " 

Turning  slowly,  she  tottered  into  the  church,  felt 
for  the  bowl  of  Holy  Water  and  mechanically 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then  sinking  down 
in  the  nearest  pew  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 


It  all  happened  so  many  years  ago.  Then  too 
it  had  been  the  Holy  Sabbath,  and  then  too  had  the 
same  hot  sun  beat  down  on  the  same  dry  earth, 
and  the  same  blue  ocean  had  gleamed  in  its  bright 
rays. 

Only  the  people  were  different.  The  old  ones  of 
that  day  had  all  long  since  laid  aside  their  toil  and 
gone  to  their  last  rest,  while  their  children  had,  in 
turn,  grown  old  and  taken  their  places. 

Mass  was  over  and  the  last  worshipper  had  left. 
Dolores  had  waited  behind  to  speak  to  Father 
Ernesto.  They  were  talking  in  low  tones  as  they 
slowly  came  out  of  the  Mission.  And  there  was  a 
sad,  troubled  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  priest  as 
he  looked  down  at  the  girl. 

Dolores  de  Silvas  was  very  beautiful,  though 
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not  at  all  of  the  Spanish  type.  There  was  no  trace 
of  bronze  in  the  clear,  fair  skin,  and  her  hair, 
brushed  back  and  held  in  a  coil  at  the  back  of  the 
small,  well-set  head,  was  of  a  golden  brown,  while 
her  eyes  under  their  long  lashes  were  of  a  deep, 
bluish  grey. 

But  she  was  Spanish  for  all  that,  of  pure  Cas- 
tilian  descent;  for  though  the  de  Silvas  had  lived 
for  two  generations  in  California,  they  boasted  that 
not  one  drop  of  native  blood  flowed  in  their  veins. 

"  Ay,  daughter  of  my  soul,"  Father  Ernesto 
was  saying,  "  how  can  I  chide  thee?  It  is  but 
human  nature,  after  all.  And  that,  the  good  Lord 
knows,  is  oft-times  too  strong  for  even  us  old  folk; 
so  how  can  we  expect  more  from  the  young?  But 
ah,  nina,"  he  went  on  after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  had 
hoped  so  much  of  thee — so  much." 

"  But,  Padre,  there  are  others,  many  others, 
better  fitted  for  the  place  than  I  could  ever  have 
been,"  Dolores  argued. 

"  No,  child,  no.  In  that  thou  dost  but  delude 
thyself.  There  is  none  else — thou  art,  as  it  were, 
made  for  it.  Thou  and  no  other." 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes,  but  from  under  their 
long,  dark  lashes  she  looked  appealingly  toward 
the  man  leaning  against  the  fountain. 

He  was  holding  in  his  slender  brown  fingers  a 
lighted  cigarillo,  but  he  was  not  smoking;  he  was 
watching  her. 

"  No,  my  dream  must,  for  the  time,  at  least,  be 
given  up,"  Father  Ernesto  went  on  with  a  sigh, 
"  and  I  had  so  hoped  and  counted  upon  thee,  that 
it  is  hard,  but,"  he  added  resignedly,  "  until  the 
good  Lord  sees  fit  to  send  someone  in  thy  place,  we 
must  wait." 

"  But  there  are  not  so  many  children,  after  all 
— orphans,  I  mean ;  and  most  of  them  are  well 
enough  cared  for  as  it  is,"  Dolores  protested. 

"No  and  yes,"  Padre  Ernesto  replied  slowly. 
"  They  are  neither  hungry  nor  cold,  the  poor  little 
people !  nor  are  they  badly  treated,  that  is  true,  but 
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they  are  strangers — it  could  scarce  be  otherwise; 
they  are  neither  the  children  of  the  household,  nor 
are  they  servants — they  have  no  real  place  among 
those  with  whom  they  live.  As  thou  knowest,  we 
were  to  have  gathered  them,  nina  mia,  into  a  home, 
a  real  home ;  and  thou,  as  soon  as  thou  hadst  taken 
thy  final  vows,  were  to  have  been  to  them  a  mother 
— a  real  mother." 

"  Si,  si,"  Dolores  answered,  rather  sadly.  "  Ay, 
I  know,  I  know.  All  my  life  I  too  have  had  a 
dream ;  it  was  to  join  the  Holy  Sisters — to  spend 
my  whole  life  working  for  our  Blessed  Lord." 

She  glanced  timidly  over  toward  the  fountain. 
The  wide-rimmed  sombrero  was  pushed  far  back, 
showing  the  broad  bronze  forehead  with  its  fringe 
of  blue-black  curls. 

"Ay,  Madre  de  Di6s,"  cried  Father  Ernesto, 
"  and  thou  canst  throw  away  this  dream  of  thy 
whole  life  and  trample  underfoot  the  vows  thou 
hast  made  thy  God,  for  a  man ;  and  he  a  stranger 
too — one  that  thou  hast  known  but  a  few  short 
weeks.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  unbelievable ! 

"  And  I  have  been  so  proud  of  thee,"  the  Father 
went  on;  "  thou  wert  always  so  different  from  the 
others — thou  didst  love  thy  books  and  cared  not 
for  the  dance,  not  for  the  smiles  and  songs  of  the 
caballeros.  Ah,  Dolores,  Dolores — consider;  think. 
Try  to  throw  off  this  infatuation.  For,  believe  me, 
thou  wilt  regret  it!  "  He  laid  his  hand  pleadingly 
on  her  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  Father,  thou  didst  not  know  me — nor  I 
myself.  Thou  hast  always  made  much  of  me  and 
praised  me.  I  thought  myself  so  much  wiser  and 
better  than  the  other  girls.  I  did  not  care  for  the 
dance,  but  why?  because  I  cared  no  more  for  the 
caballeros  here  than  if  they  had  been  made  of  straw ; 
but  now,  ah — it  is  different." 

"  But,  Dolores,  nina  mia,  what  of  thy  vows?  " 
the  old  priest  urged.  "  Dost  thou  not  know  thou 
canst  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  heaven?  Art 
thou  not  afraid?** 
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The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes.  "  Gilberto  says," 
she  began  hesitatingly,  "  that  vows  are  not  vows 
till  they  are  made  openly  before  the  world.  He 
says,  else  would  we  all  be  damned,  for  each  of  us 
makes  constantly  good  vows  which  we  as  con 
stantly  break.  And  that  is  so,  no?  Padre  mio — 
no?" 

"  Ah,  child,  that  is  sophistry — sophistry.  True 
it  is  that  we  each  make  good  resolutions  that  we, 
alas,  oft-times  break ;  it  is  the  God  spark  in  our  souls 
that  urges  us  higher ;  but  in  thy  case  it  is  a  different 
thing.  I  knew  thou  hadst  made  the  vow;  thy 
uncle — thy  cousin — the  whole  pueblo  knew  it. 
Dost  that  not  make  it  binding?  Think." 

"  Ay,  infeliz  de  mi  vida — I  do  not  know,  I  cannot 
tell — perhaps — perhaps,"  Dolores  hesitated. 

Again  she  glanced  toward  the  fountain.  There 
was  a  sombre  fire  in  the  dark,  sleepy  eyes  of  the 
man ;  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  the  priest 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"  Then  must  the  good  Lord  take  the  blame — not 
I,"  she  cried  defiantly.  "  He  it  was  that  put  the 
feeling  in  my  heart — it  is  stronger — much  stronger 
than  I — ah,  Padre,  thou  dost  not  know,  thou  canst 
not  know  how  strong  it  is !  Why — I  would  follow 
Gilberto  to  hell  rather  than  God  to  heaven " 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  her  eyes  looked 
proudly  down  into  those  of  her  lover,  on  whose 
full  red  lips,  through  which  the  white  teeth  gleamed, 
played  a  half-mocking,  half-triumphant  smile. 

"  Come,  my  child,  do  not  blaspheme — let  us  go 
down.  Thou  must  present  me  to  Don  Gilberto — 
thou  rememberest  I  have  not  yet  had  the  honour  of 
making  his  acquaintance." 

"  And  so  the  old  coyote  thought  he  could  make 
thee  give  me  up,  did  he?  "  Don  Gilberto  muttered 
when,  after  a  few  words,  the  priest  had  left  them, 
and  he  and  Dolores  were  strolling  hand  in  hand 
down  the  hill  to  the  clump  of  peppers  where  his 
horse  was  tied. 
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11  Ah,  not  so  loud,  Gilberto  mio,  not  so  loud," 
the  girl  whispered.  "  He  is  not  a  coyote  but  a 
good  man ;  oh,  he  has  been  so  much,  so  very  much 
to  me — and  it  is  only  on  my  soul's  account  he  fears 
— thou  knowst  I  was  half  promised  to  the  church 
— but  only  half,  not  wholly,  amado  mio." 

"  Wholly  or  half  would  have  made  no  difference 
to  me,"  Don  Gilberto  cried  angrily.  "  Give  thee 
to  the  Church !  I  would  see  his  soul  in  hell's  fire 
first.  Why,  querida  mia,  I  would  not  give  thee  to 
God  Himself." 

"  Hush,  hush."  She  placed  her  hands  on  his 
lips.  "  Do  not  speak  such  words,  for  I  know  they 
are  wrong;  but  oh,  amado  mio,  I  love,  I  love,  I 
love  to  hear  thee  say  them."  She  drew  his  face 
down  and  their  lips  met. 

"  And  they  told  me  thou  wert  cold!  "  Don  Gil 
berto  cried. 

"  Cold?  "  Dolores  repeated  wonderingly,  "and 
why  should  I  be  cold  ?  And  who  are  they  ?  And 
how  should  they  know  whether  I  be  cold  or  not?  " 

"  Oh,  let  us  not  waste  our  time  over  what  others 
say,  sweetheart,"  her  lover  cried.  "  Our  time  is 
so  short.  In  one  little  hour  I  must  leave  thee,  for 
I  have  far  to  ride  before  night." 

"Ay,  Madre  de  Di6s,  how  my  heart  fails  me  each 
time  thou  hast  to  go  by  the  pass,"  Dolores  cried. 
"  I  kneel  before  the  Virgin  till  I  am  sure  thou  art 
through  and  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun 
tains.  Why,  it  was  only  last  week  that  the  stage 
was  held  up  and  one  man  killed.  Some  say  it  is 
Pico — some  Murieta;  but  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  he  be  one  bandit  or  another?  " 

"  Ay,  sweetheart,  have  no  fear  on  my  account. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  all  the  bandits  that  ever  lived — 
besides  they  never  molest  a  lone  rider — it  is  only 
the  stage  they  stop ;  and  if  the  passengers  would 
but  be  quiet  and  sensible,  and  let  them  have  the 
gold,  no  one  would  ever  be  hurt." 

"  Ah  well — perhaps  thou  art  right,  but  how  canst 
one  tell  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember  about  that  poor 
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Teresa  Monivero,"  Dolores  blushed  hotly,  "  who 
was  carried  off  last  summer  by  a  band  of  bandits 
and  never  heard  from  again?  ' 

"  Ah  yes,  I  suppose  such  things  do  happen  occa 
sionally,"  Don  Gilberto  answered  carelessly;  "  but 
I  am  neither  a  girl  nor  have  I  a  belt  of  gold  around 
my  body,  so  thou  needst  have  no  fear." 

"  Well,  nevertheless,  I  shall  burn  many,  many 
candles  to  the  Holy  Mother  if  she  but  bring  thee 
safely  back  to  me;  and  then  we  shall  never  part 
again — no?  Is  it  not  so,  Gilberto?  "  Her  hand 
touched  pleadingly  the  sleeve  of  his  short  velvet 
jacket. 

"  Ah  never,  never,"  he  cried  passionately. 
"  And  after  I  have  taken  thee  to  our  home  in 
Monterey  thou  wilt  need  never  more  have  fear ;  for 
there  there  are  no  such  things  as  bandits." 

"  Ojala,  that  I  were  now  thy  wife  and  that  we 
were  safely  there!  "  sighed  Dolores. 

"  Ojala,  that  it  were  so!  "  whispered  her  lover. 
He  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 


II 

44  MADRE  de  Di6s,  but  he  must  love  theel  Would 
that  I  had  such  a  lover !  ' ' 

Anica  Gomez  scrambled  up  and  moved  over  to 
the  long,  gilt-framed  mirror  that  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  sala.  She  had  draped  the  heavy  pink  shawl 
with  its  great  bunches  of  embroidered  roses  about 
her  squat  little  figure,  and  with  head  coquettishly 
cast  to  one  side,  was  awaiting  the  admiration  of 
her  companions. 

44  Ay,  ay,  si,  si.  Muy  bonito,  muy  hermoso," 
cried  several  absently;  but  they  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  her,  and  were  now  again  giving  their 
whole  attention  to  the  great  piles  of  bright-coloured 
silks  and  satins,  and  wonderful  old  laces  among 
which  they  were  sitting. 

The  donas  had  come;  and  such  donas!  Never 
before  had  their  like  been  seen.  Three  huge 
sandle-wood  chests,  full  of  every  sort  of  finery  the 
most  capricious  feminine  heart  could  long  for.  Ah, 
surely  would  Don  Gilberto  make  a  liberal  husband  I 

41  But  perhaps  it  would  look  better  so,"  went  on 
Anica,  giving  the  shawl  a  twist  over  one  shoulder, 
44  what  think  you,  girls?  " 

44  Ay,  bah!  let  Dolores  herself  try  it  on,  then  we 
can  judge,"  cried  her  cousin,  Carlota  de  Borica, 
44  with  her  colouring  it  may  be  beautiful,  but  with 
thy  dark  skin  it  is  awful;  that  pink  makes  thy  face 
like  a  dried  lemon." 

44  Ay  yes,  si,  si,  let  Dolores  try  it  on,"  cried  the 
others,  looking  up,  <4  then  we  can  judge." 

44  Ay,  that  shade  is  a  very  trying  one — I  don't 
230 
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believe  I  ever  saw  exactly  the  same  before,"  said 
Panchito  Castro  slowly. 

She  was  a  very  fat  girl;  she  did  everything 
slowly. 

"Ah,  por  supuesto,"  cried  Josefa  Alvarado  viva 
ciously,  "  not  one  of  us  could  wear  it — no,  not  one 
in  a  thousand.  Don  Gilberto  has  eyes  in  that 
handsome  head  of  his.  Thou  must  try  it  on — he 
picked  it  out  for  thee.  Dost  not  hear  how  it 
screams  near  Anica's  black  face?  ' 

"  May  the  devil  take  thee,"  shrieked  the  latter 
stamping  her  foot,  "  my  face  is  no  blacker  than 
thy  own,  thou  cat !  Here,  thou  canst  have  the  old 
shawl."  Snatching  it  off  angrily  she  threw  it  on 
one  of  the  piles. 

Jose* fa  caught  it  up.  "  Come,  Dolores,"  she 
called  gaily,  "  let  us  see  whether  thy  face  and  this 
pink  are  going  to  be  friends." 

"  Ay,  si,  si,  let  us  see,  let  us  see,"  they  all 
laughed. 

She  threw  the  shawl  over  Dolores*  shoulders, 
and  catching  it  up  pinned  it  under  one  arm. 

"  And  now  what  think  you  of  it?  "  she  laughed 
triumphantly,  giving  it  a  last  loving  pat  as  she 
turned  her  friend  around. 

"  Ah,  beautiful,  beautiful,  very,  very  beautiful," 
they  answered  in  one  voice. 

"  Ah,  see — and  here  is  a  parasol  to  match — Don 
Gilberto  has  forgotten  nothing,"  cried  Beatriz 
Abrego  catching  up  a  little  sunshade  of  the  same 
colour.  She  opened  it,  and  dancing  up  behind 
Dolores  held  it  playfully  over  her  head. 

"  Put  it  down,  put  it  down,"  they  all  cried. 
11  Dost  not  know  that  is  unlucky?  " 

"  Tonteria — tonteria,"  laughed  Beatriz,  "  'tis  old 
Indian  twaddle." 

"Well,  put  it  down  nevertheless,"  insisted 
Panchita;  "I  like  it  not."  She  crossed  herself 
piously. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  dull  thud  and  then  a 
quick,  sharp  cry  of  pain. 
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Springing  from  the  floor,  they  flew  to  the  great 
doorway  that  led  out  upon  the  long  back  veranda — 
a  crumpled  mass  of  silk  lay  before  them. 

"Ay,  yi,  yi,"  they  all  screamed  with  laughter. 
The  old  hammock  rope  had  broken  and  sprawled 
Camila  de  Silva  out  upon  the  hard  tile  floor,  where 
she  now  lay  weeping  like  a  great  whipped  baby. 

"  Yi,  yi,  yi.  I  am  killed,  I  am  killed.  I  have 
broken  my  leg — I  have  broken  my  leg!"  she 
wailed. 

They  did  not  believe  her,  but  would  not  have 
cared  had  it  been  true.  It  would  have  but  served 
her  right.  Camila  was  a  spoiled  child.  She  had 
sulked  all  the  morning,  and  would  not  even  look 
at  the  donas. 

Not  that  she  herself  was  in  love  with  Don 
Gilberto,  for  the  fact  was  she  scarcely  knew  him ; 
but  because  Dolores,  her  cousin,  a  girl  who  was 
thought  by  all  to  be  cold  and  reserved,  and  had 
never  before  accepted  the  attention  of  any  man,  had 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  capture  this  hand 
some,  rich  stranger,  and  was  to  be  married  in  three 
days,  while  she — an  heiress — the  petted,  pampered 
only  child  of  the  wealthy  Don  Miguel  had  not  even 
a  prospective  lover. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  had  not  her  father 
insisted  upon  Dolores  coming  up  to  be  married  from 
his  ranch  house  ?  Was  it  not  an  insult  ?  And 
had  she  not  a  right  to  be  furious  ? 

"Art  really  hurt?"  Dolores  asked,  bending 
down  over  her  cousin. 

"  Hurt,  of  course  I  am  hurt — have  I  not  told  thee 
I  am  killed — that  my  leg  is  broken  ?  " 

1  Yes,  yes,  but  let  me  see."  Dolores  picked  the 
girl  up  in  her  strong  young  arms.  But  as  she  did 
so  Camila  gave  another  sharp  cry,  and  her  face 
grew  very  white.  One  foot  was  bent  under  her 
body. 

Dolores  carried  her  in  and  laid  her  on  one  of  the 
great  mahogany  horsehair  sofas.  Then  she  slipped 
the  small,  high-heeled  shoe  off  the  slender  foot 
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and  began  to  rip  up  the  stocking.  But  no,  Camila 
would  let  her  go  no  farther. 

Yes,  she  might  bring  hot  compresses,  but  no  one 
should  take  off  the  stocking  nor  move  the  foot  until 
Dr  Gargoza  should  appear. 

Don  Miguel  had  been  sent  for  from  the  village 
and  was  now  bending  over  his  child,  tears  in  his 
old  eyes,  trying  to  soothe  her. 

And  now  came  the  startling  news — Dr  Gargoza 
had  ridden  over  to  Santa  Barbara  and  would  not 
be  back  before  morning. 

"  Aha — caramba  !  May  the  devil  get  his  soul  I 
What  right  has  a  doctor  to  be  away ;  but,  nina  mia, 
there  is  that  young  de  Rios — he  is  over  at  Santa 
Inez;  he  shall  come  down  at  once." 

11  No,  no,  no,"  shrieked  Camila,  "  thou  didst 
say  thyself — 'twas  only  yesterday — thou  wouldst 
not  let  him  doctor  a  sick  horse  of  thine.  No,  no,  I 
will  not  have  him  touch  me.  If  Dr  Gargoza  be  in 
Santa  Barbara,  then  will  we  go  to  Santa  Barbara." 

"  But  nina  mia,  nina  mia,"  Don  Miguel  pro 
tested,  *'  what  thou  sayst  is  nonsense — thou  couldst 
never  stand  the  pain  of  thy  foot  all  that  way ;  and 
besides,  how  could  thou  go  ?  A  cart  would  kill 
thee." 

11  Ay,  ay — I  know  not,  I  know  not,  but  go  I  will, 
go  I  will — the  pain  could  be  no  worse  going  than 
it  is  lying  here,"  cried  Camila  hysterically. 

Don  Miguel  turned  to  Dolores ;  he  always  did 
when  he  needed  help.  She  motioned  him  to  come 
out  of  the  room. 

"  There  is  the  stage,"  she  whispered,  "if  thou 
thinkst  it  better  to  go ;  it  should  pass  the  ranch 
within  half  an  hour.  I  will  have  it  stopped,  yes?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so;  there  doesn't  seem  anything 
else  to  be  done,"  Don  Miguel  answered. 

So  within  less  than  an  hour  after  the  accident 
Camila,  stretched  on  a  great  soft  feather  mattress, 
was  reposing  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  with  the  old 
don  sitting  at  her  feet  holding  the  sprained  ankle 
in  his  lap. 
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Though  there  were  no  other  passengers  Dolores 
had  not  taken  a  seat  inside  but  had  scrambled  up 
by  the  side  of  Felipo  the  driver. 

She  and  he  had  always  been  great  friends.  She 
had  known  him  all  her  life,  and  never  once  had 
he  stopped  at  her  mother's  little  house  in  Santa 
Barbara  that  she  did  not  have  one  of  his  favourite 
dishes  prepared  for  him ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  often 
went  out  of  his  way  to  leave  some  little  trinket  he 
had  brought  her  from  over  the  mountain. 

As  the  four  powerful  animals  trotted  along  the 
hard,  dry  road  their  heavy,  iron-shod  hoofs  sounded 
like  trip  hammers ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  oneself  heard. 

Finally,  however,  they  reached  the  grade  and  as 
the  great  lumbering  stage  moved  up  the  mountain 
side  the  old  man  said,  half  quizzingly,  half 
tenderly  : 

"And  so,  child,  thou  hast  given  the  Church 
the  pumpkins  after  all.  Well,  well,  it  is  better 
perhaps;  but  what  did  the  good  Father  say?" 

Dolores  glanced  back  into  the  stage.  Camila 
was  asleep ;  evidently  the  jogging  of  the  vehicle  had 
lulled  her  to  rest,  or  the  pain  was  less.  At  her  feet 
sat  Don  Miguel  nodding  drowsily  and  swaying 
from  side  to  side  but  never  for  an  instant  letting 
go  of  the  injured  ankle. 

"Oh,  of  course  he  does  not  like  the  idea," 
Dolores  answered.  "As  thou  knowest,  he  has 
planned  for  years  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
orphanage  he  expects  some  day  to  build;  and  he 
seems  to  think  I  am  doing  wrong — that  I  am,  in  a 
sense,  breaking  a  vow." 

"  And  what  does  the  handsome  Don  Gilberto  say 
to  that?  "  Felipo  asked. 

"  Why,  he  says,"  Dolores  blushed  half  bash 
fully,  half  proudly.  "  He  says,"  she  went  on, 
bending  over  and  whispering  into  the  old  man's 
ear,  "  that  he  would  not  give  me  to  God  Himself." 

Felipo  drew  back.  "  I  do  not  like  such  talk  "  ; 
he  crossed  himself,  "  it  brings  bad  luck,"  he 
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murmured.  "  God  of  my  soul,  what  is  that?  The 
bandit!  the  bandit!  " 

A  masked  figure,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  had 
sprung  out  from  behind  a  rock. 

"  Hands  up  or  I  shoot!  "  it  shouted. 

The  horses  were  pulled  back  on  their  haunches 
with  a  jerk.  Felipo,  though  quaking  with  fear, 
held  them  in  a  firm  grasp. 

The  sudden  shock  and  the  old  man's  cry,  "  The 
bandit!  the  bandit!"  had  rudely  awakened  the 
sleepers,  and  now  from  within  came  the  frightened 
screams  of  the  girl  and  the  blasphemous  curses  of 
the  old  don. 

Dolores  had  not  moved.  Like  a  flash  of  light 
ning  came  the  thought  of  the  awful  fate  of  Teresa 
Monivero,  who  had  been  carried  away  the  year 
before. 

For  an  instant  she  glanced  around  helplessly ; 
then  the  handle  of  Felipe's  revolver  hanging  from 
his  belt  caught  her  eye.  Well,  she  would  not  be 
taken  alive  anyway. 

Snatching  it  out,  she  pointed  it  at  the  cloaked 
figure,  shut  her  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger;  then 
she  slid  dowrn  against  the  footboard. 

Without  a  sound  the  man  threw  up  his  arms, 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  then  fell  backwards.  The 
frightened  horses  bolted  forward  and  there  was  the 
sickening  sound  of  the  crunching  of  bones  as  the 
heavy  wheels  passed  over  a  gruesome  object  in 
the  road. 

For  an  instant  Dolores  could  not  think,  then 
grasping  Felipo's  arm  she  gasped  :  "  Oh,  we  have 
killed  him — we  have  killed — stop — stop — oh,  for  the 
love  of  God,  stop!" 

Again  the  horses  were  brought  to  their  haunches 
— it  was  easily  done  for  the  grade  was  steep  and 
they  had  gotten  over  their  scare. 

"  What  art  thou  doing,  man?  "  Don  Miguel 
cried  from  within.  '  Whip  up  the  beasts,  thou 
old  fool — they'll  be  after  us  in  a  minute  I  " 

"  Oh,  but  Tio,  Tio,  there  was  but  one — we  ran 
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over  him — he  may  be  dead,"  Dolores  cried,  "  or  he 
may  be  only  hurt — we  must  go  back  and  see." 

"  Son  of  my  soul!  Art  mad?  Go  back  for  a 
murderer — for  a  damn  limb  of  Satan — not  one  step, 
not  if  'twere  to  save  his  black  soul  from  everlasting 
hell.  On  with  thy  horses,  man — get  us  out  of  this 
infernal  pass  as  soon  as  possible." 

But  old  Felipo  had  clambered  down  from  the 
high  seat  and  was  helping  Dolores  descend.  Then 
he  tied  the  leaders  to  a  tree. 

"  No,  senor,"  he  answered  quietly,  but  stub 
bornly,  "  the  man  may  be  merely  wounded;  bandit 
or  no,  I  will  not  leave  him  a  prey  to  wild  beasts." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  captured,  we  shall  be  killed — 
ay  ai,  ai,  ai,"  shrieked  Camila. 

But  Dolores  and  Felipo  were  hurrying  back  down 
the  road  and  waited  not  to  hear  either  the  girl's 
cries  or  Don  Miguel's  curses. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  the  man  still  lay 
where  he  had  fallen,  one  hand  stretched  in  the  dust, 
,the  other  pressed  over  his  left  breast.  A  thin 
stream  of  blood  had  welled  up  between  the  slender 
fingers. 

Dolores  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

"Ah,  Felipo,"  she  whispered,  shuddering, 
"  take  off  that  awful  mask;  I  cannot  touch  him  until 
thou  dost." 

The  old  man  bent  to  do  her  bidding.  And  the 
next  instant  Dolores  de  Silva  lay  unconscious 
across  the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 
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I 

FLOATING  out  on  the  night  air  from  the  great 
rambling,  pink-tinted  adobe  came  the  sound  of  a 
guitar  and  the  opening  bars  of  "La  Paloma  " ; 
then  the  words — low,  sweet  and  clear — of  the  quaint 
old  melody.  The  voice — a  contralto — was  not 
powerful,  but  well  trained,  and  filled  with  that 
pathos  and  vague  longing  so  often  found  in  the 
voices  of  the  Californians. 

Within,  the  sala,  low-ceilinged  and  long,  lighted 
by  countless  candles  in  brass  sconces  on  the  walls 
and  lanterns  strung  from  beam  to  beam,  was  filled 
with  men  and  women — the  latter  with  their  bright 
scarfs  and  gay  sashes  standing  in  the  doorways 
or  before  the  open  windows,  the  former  in  their 
many-coloured  dresses  and  shawls  gathered  in 
groups  around  the  sides — made  a  picturesque  set 
ting  for  the  two  girls,  one  sitting  with  her  guitar, 
the  other  standing,  singing  at  her  side. 

The  girls  were  the  daughters  of  the  host,  Alonso 
Valenzuela.  Each  was  dressed  in  some  soft,  fluffy 
material  which  stood  well  out  from  the  slender 
waist  in  full  folds,  causing  it  to  appear  doubly 
slender,  and  the  little  feet  below  it  doubly  small; 
and  each  wore  her  dark,  wavy  hair  coiled  in  the 
same  way  about  her  head  and  held  by  a  high,  old- 
fashioned  tortoise-shell  comb  inlaid  with  gold. 

At  first  sight  the  two  sisters  seemed  to  be  about 
the  same  age,  but  as  the  singer  raised  her  heavily 
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fringed  grey  eyes,  one  saw  she  was  a  woman,  a 
very,  very  beautiful  woman,  while  the  other — why, 
the  other  was  merely  a  pretty  Spanish  girl  playing 
a  guitar. 

Amidst  the  applause  that  rang  out  as  the  song 
ended  a  man  nastily  detached  himself  from  the 
group  before  the  door  and  made  his  way  across 
the  floor. 

"  Ah,  Mercedes,  Mercedes  mia,  here  is  Ralph — 
Ralph  Howard,"  the  younger  girl  cried  as  the  man 
reached  them. 

"  I  am  pleased,  very  pleased  to  meet  you,  Senor 
Howard,  for  I  have  heard  so  much  about  you," 
Mercedes  Valenzuela  said  graciously;  "but  your 
cousin,  Don  Hugh,  he  too  is  here,  no?  "  she  added, 
glancing  past  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he's  around  somewhere  or  other," 
the  man  answered  carelessly;  "  I  imagine  he's  still 
outside  talking  to  your  father.  Hugh  doesn't  care 
much  for  dances,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"Well,  I  hope  he'll  come  in  soon  for  I  do  so 
want  to  see  you  two  together,"  the  girl  said.  "  Is 
it  true  that  you  and  he  look  so  much  alike  ?  "  She 
looked  up  at  the  big,  fair,  clean-cut  Englishman 
standing  in  front  of  her.  "  All  the  time  I've  been 
in  the  city  Theresa  has  been  writing  me  about 
you,"  she  went  on,  "and  she  says  that  although 
she  has  known  you  both  over  three  months  she 
can't  always  tell  you  apart  just  at  first  even 
yet." 

"  Yes,  your  sister's  right;  we  do  look  a  lot  alike, 
I  must  confess — as  like  as  two  peas,"  Ralph 
Howard  answered,  "and  I  can  assure  you  we  get 
awfully  sick  of  it,  for  besides  being  constantly 
taken  for  each  other  it's  like  having  a  mirror  held 
up  perpetually  before  one's  face.  Yes,  it's  a  great 
bore — a  beastly  bore— but,  Theresa,"  he  broke  off, 
turning  to  the  younger  sister,  "  we're  wasting  valu 
able  time;  come,  let's  have  a  dance." 

"Ah,  here  is  my  cousin,  senorita;  I  caught  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  fly,"  Ralph  Howard  said 
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half  an  hour  later  as  he  led  a  tall,  fair  man  up  to 
the  place  Mercedes  was  sitting. 

"  I  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  seflorita,"  the  new 
comer  said,  using  one  of  the  few  Spanish  sentences 
he  had  learned. 

Mercedes  Valenzuela  was  talking  to  a  caballero 
at  her  side  as  the  two  men  drew  near,  and  turned 
with  a  mischievous  smile  at  the  English  accent, 
but  as  her  glance  met  Hugh  Howard's  the  smile 
vanished  and  a  look  of  fear  took  its  place.  Her 
face  grew  very  white  and  she  grasped  the  back  of 
her  chair  as  if  to  steady  herself. 

"  What  is  it,  senorita?  "  Hugh  anxiously  cried. 
"  You  are  faint !  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing,"  the  girl  answered  drawing  a 
deep  breath.  "  I  shall  be  all  right  again  in  a 
minute;  it's  a  little  too  warm  here,  I  think.  Take 
me  out,  please." 

As  they  stepped  on  to  the  veranda  Mercedes  sank 
down  on  to  a  chair  that  stood  just  outside  the  door. 
She  was  still  trembling  but  was  evidently  making 
a  great  effort  to  control  herself. 

"  I  am  so  awfully,  awfully  ashamed  of  myself," 
she  said  in  a  tone  of  evident  embarrassment.  "  I 
never  had  such  a  queer,  uncanny  feeling  before." 
She  shivered  slightly. 

"  Uncanny  !  "  Hugh  Howard  repeated.  "  Where 
did  you  pick  up  that  old-fashioned  Scotch  word?  " 

"Scotch,  is  it?"  Mercedes  Valenzuela  asked. 
"  I  supposed  it  was  Irish — my  mother  was  Irish, 
you  know — and  her  people  had  the  power  of — what 
do  you  call  it  in  English  ? — oh,  yes,  '  second  sight.' 
And — and  do  you  know,"  she  went  on  after  a  slight 
pause,  "when  I  first  saw  you  I  imagined,  just  for 
an  instant,  that  I  had  it  too."  She  tried  to  smile. 

"  How  do  you  mean?  "  Howard  asked. 

"  Why,  I  can't  explain  how  I  felt  or  what  I 
thought,  but  when  I  looked  up  at  you  a  dark 
shadow  passed  between  us,  as  though — as  though 
to  keep  us  apart,"  Mercedes  said  slowly;  "and 
aomething  seemed  to  whisper  to  me  that  from  the 
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meeting  would  come  great  sorrow  and  pain,  a  great 
sorrow  and  pain  for  both  of  us.  Oh,  you  must 
think  me  very  foolish  indeed  to  talk  this  way  to  a 
stranger,  but,  ay  Di6s  de  mi  Alma,  it  did  seem  so 
real,  and  it  did — it  did  frighten  me  so."  She 
shivered  again. 

"  But  come  !  "  she  exclaimed,  getting  up,  her 
voice  and  manner  changing  quickly,  "  we  are 
losing  the  music;  aren't  you  going  to  ask  me  to 
dance  ? 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  she  smiled  as  the  man  hesitated, 
"you  are  English,  and  besides,  your  cousin  said 
you  didn't  even  care  to  dance." 

;<  Neither  of  which  is  my  reason  for  not  wishing 
to  dance  at  the  present  moment,"  Hugh  Howard 
answered,  "  for  though  I  am  English  I  can  dance, 
and  in  spite  of  what  Ralph  said  I  do  enjoy  it  at 
times,  but  just  now  I  would  much  prefer  staying 
where  I  am  and  talking  to  you  ;  for  although  I  never 
saw  you  till  a  moment  ago  I  feel  I  have  always 
known  you — that  you  and  I " 

"  Come,"  Mercedes  laughed.  "  English  or  no 
English,  I  think  we  had  better  go  in  and  dance." 


II 

RALPH  and  Hugh  Howard  had  come  to  California 
to  try  ranch  life,  and  one  of  the  first  persons  they 
had  met  was  Don  Alonso  whose  ranch  adjoined  the 
tract  of  land  they  themselves  had  bought.  So  as 
they  had  both  taken  a  liking  to  the  courtly  old 
man,  and  Casa  Valenzuela  was  the  meeting-place 
of  all  the  young  people  for  miles  around,  it  had 
soon  became  a  regular  custom  for  the  cousins  to 
stroll  down  in  that  direction  every  evening.  There 
was  always  something  going  on  there — riding, 
dancing,  or  boating;  or  if  they  preferred  it,  they 
could  sit  quietly  smoking  out  on  the  long  veranda 
listening  to  old  Spanish  love  songs. 

Don  Alonso  had  also  taken  a  great  liking  to  the 
two  young  Englishmen,  and  always  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome;  and  Theresa,  his  younger 
daughter,  too,  seemed  equally  glad  to  see  them. 

Mercedes  had  heard  so  much  about  them  from 
both  her  father  and  sister  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  she  would  not  like  them ;  indeed,  it  was 
something  in  one  of  Theresa's  letters  which  had 
caused  her  to  cut  short  her  visit  in  San  Francisco 
and  to  come  back  to  the  ranch  several  weeks  before 
she  had  intended  to. 

For  although  she  was  only  five  years  older  than 
her  half-sister,  Mercedes  had  always  stood  in  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  her ;  and  she  felt  she  wanted 
to  see  with  her  own  eyes  and  judge  for  herself, 
these  strangers  who  had  become,  in  such  a  short 
time,  so  intimate  with  the  family. 
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Theresa  Valenzuela  was  but  a  child,  always  had 
been  and  always  would  be  a  child;  gay,  sensitive, 
and  bright;  made  for  sunshine  and  happiness,  she 
was  the  favourite  both  of  her  father  and  of  the 
neighbours;  always  sweet  and  lovable  and  ready 
to  enter  into  any  fun  that  was  going  on,  she  was  a 
true  offspring  of  the  south. 

Mercedes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  woman, 
quiet  and  self-contained.  The  neighbours  went  to 
her  for  help  and  advice;  they  looked  up  to  and 
respected  her,  though  it  was  whispered  about  that 
she  had  taken  a  diploma  at  the  Convent  in  the  city ; 
just  what  a  diploma  was,  they  didn't  exactly  know, 
but  they  felt  it  was  something  that  set  her  apart 
from  themselves. 

But  although  she  had  decided  beforehand  she 
was  not  going  to  like  the  Howards,  in  spite  of 
herself,  Mercedes  Valenzuela  was  attracted  to  them 
at  once ;  she  could  not  help  it,  they  were  both  such 
big,  handsome,  clean-cut  fellows.  Yes,  she  liked 
them  both,  but  she  never  mistook,  as  the  rest  did, 
the  one  for  the  other. 

One  evening — it  was  some  weeks  after  the  dance 
— as  a  number  of  them  were  seated  out  on  the 
veranda  singing,  Hugh  Howard  gently  touched 
her  shoulder  and  bending  down  whispered,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  the  music : 

"  Mercedes,  will  you  walk  down  to  the  beach 
with  me?  Or,"  as  she  hesitated,  "are  you  still 
afraid  of  me?  " 

"  Afraid!  afraid  of  you?  )!  Mercedes  smiled. 
"  Oh,  now  I  remember,"  she  whispered  back;  "  I 
had  forgotten.  You  thought  me  very  silly,  did 
you  not?  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Just  wait 
till  I  get  my  mantilla." 

As  they  walked  down  toward  the  ocean  they  were 
both  silent,  for  some  time  neither  saying  a  word. 
The  music  had  grown  faint  behind  them.  At 
last,  suddenly  breaking  the  silence  Hugh  asked: 
11  When  are  you  going  to  marry  me,  Mercedes?  " 

The  girl  stopped.     "  When  am  I  going  to  marry 
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you?  "  she  asked.  "  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
one  thing" — she  smiled — "not  before  you  ask 
me." 

"  Dear,"  Hugh  cried,  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
"  did  you  need  to  have  me  speak,  to  say  in  words 
what  my  eyes,  my  whole  being  has  said  every 
moment  since  I  first  saw  you — that  I  love  you, 
Mercedes  ?  Why,  dear,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  always 
loved  you,  that  we  had  always  belonged  to  each 
other.  Well !  I  will  put  it  in  so  many  words  if  you 
wish.  Dear,  will  you  be  my  wife?  Why  don't 
you  answer?  "  he  asked,  his  arms  tightening 
around  her. 

'*  Hugh,"  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him 
by  his  Christian  name,  although  according  to  the 
easy-going  California  custom,  all  the  others  had 
done  so  from  the  first,  "  I  did  know  you  loved  me. 
I  have  been  sure,  sure  of  it  for  days;  but  oh,"  and 
she  sighed,  "it  is  very,  very  sweet  to  hear  your 
lips  say  it.  Yes,  I  will  be  your  wife,  gladly, 
gladly,  but  we  will  keep  it  secret — just  between 
ourselves,  you  and  I — we  will  not  tell  anybody  else 
just  yet,  no?  " 

'  But  why  not?  "  her  lover  asked.  "  I  feel  that 
now  I  have  spoken  and  am  sure  of  your  love,  I 
must  tell  the  whole  world,  the  sooner  the  better; 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  keep  it  a  secret,  not  for  a 
moment." 

"  But  listen,  dear,"  Mercedes  said  hesitating; 
"my  sister,  Theresa,  loves  Ralph.  Whether  or 
not  he  loves  her  I  do  not  know;  but  I'm  sure,  sure 
she  loves  him.  Of  course,  she  has  not  spoken  of  it 
to  me ;  how  could  she  ?  But  I  know.  She  is  more 
like  my  child  than  my  sister,  and  I  watch  her  all 
the  time,  and  I  know,  so  I  must  wait  till  he  speaks 
before  I  tell  her  of  my  happiness.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  long  now." 

For  a  moment  Hugh  stood  dumbfounded.  The 
idea  had  never  occurred  to  him.  Theresa  he  had 
thought  of,  when  he  had  thought  of  her  at  all,  as  a 
beautiful  child,  nothing  more ;  and  as  to  his  cousin 
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— why,  Ralph  had  been  engaged  to  Alice  Wilson 
at  home  for  years. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  mistaken,  dear?" 
was  all  he  found  to  say. 

"I  mistaken?  Oh,  no,  Hugh,  I  am  not  mis 
taken.  Whv  I  know  Theresa  better  than  she 
knows  herself,"  Mercedes  answered.  "It  has 
always  been  that  way;  I've  always  known  what  she 
wanted  even  before  she  herself  did.  I  suppose  it's 
because  I've  always  had  to  look  after  and  watch  over 
her.  When  I  was  eleven  and  she  six  we  were  sent 
to  the  Convent.  She  was  a  weak,  frail,  little  thing 
and  really  much  too  young,  but  her  mother  was 
dead,  and  when  she  heard  I  was  going  she  cried 
and  begged  so  hard  that  father  let  her  go  too.  Of 
course,  she  was  homesick,  terribly  homesick,  and 
she  used  to  cry  herself  to  sleep  every  night  in  my 
arms.  Still  she  would  not  leave  me  and  go  home. 

"  I  was  homesick  too,"  Mercedes  went  on,  "  but 
naturally  I  had  to  pretend  I  was  not,  for  I  could 
not  let  her  see  me  cry.  I  had  to  comfort  her — you 
see — I  was  all  the  mother  she  had,  and  I've  felt  so 
ever  since.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  Theresa,"  she  added, 
"  and  I  know  she  is  in  love  with  Ralph." 

"  Well,  sweetheart,"  Hugh  said  at  length 
slowly,  "  let  it  be  as  you  wish;  I  love  you  and  I 
know  you  love  me,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough 
for  any  man." 

He  made  up  his  mind  he  would  speak  to  Ralph ; 
but  that  night  as  they  walked  home  together, 
although  he  made  several  attempts,  he  found  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  force  his  cousin's  con 
fidence. 

Two  weeks  went  by — restless,  long-drawn-out 
weeks.  Every  evening  Hugh  spent  with  Mercedes, 
sometimes  alone,  but  oftener  together  with  some  of 
the  other  young  people ;  the  girls'  relatives  seemed 
countless.  But  even  when  he  got  her  alone  it  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  she  was  distraught  and  worried 
about  her  sister. 

The  latter  had  changed  very  much  in  the  last 
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few  weeks;  at  times  she  was  unusually  gay,  laugh 
ing  and  chattering  about  nothing,  at  others  silent 
and  morose,  not  at  all  like  the  Theresa  of  old. 

Mercedes  could  not  understand  why  Ralph  did 
not  speak  if  he  were  in  love,  and  if  he  were  not, 
why  he  was  so  constantly  with  her  sister,  but  she 
was  too  proud  to  mention  the  subject  again  to 
Hugh,  who,  on  his  part,  was  also  equally  perplexed. 

He  could  not  understand  his  cousin's  behaviour. 
What  did  Ralph  mean  ?  Had  he  written  to  Alice 
and  felt  he  could  not  speak  of  his  love  to  Theresa 
before  he  received  her  reply,  setting  him  free? 
Hugh,  who  knew  him  pretty  well,  doubted  this; 
still  it  seemed  the  only  plausible  explanation. 


Ill 

THE  sea  lay  like  a  great,  dark  opal,  giving  back  in 
myriad  tints  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.  The  slow 
waves,  creeping  up,  touched  the  shore  caressingly, 
then  breaking  noiselessly  spread  out  and  dis 
appeared  in  the  deep  warm  sand.  The  air  was 
oppressively  warm,  and  filled  with  that  indefinable 
feeling  of  dread  so  often  preceding  a  storm. 

Ralph  and  Theresa  had  gone  for  a  sail ;  but  the 
wind  had  died  down,  and  the  little  boat,  almost 
stationary,  rose  and  fell  lazily  with  the  slow  tide. 

Hugh  and  Mercedes,  who  had  wandered  toward 
the  beach  expecting  to  meet  them  as  they  returned, 
were  picking  their  way  over  loose  stones  and  shells, 
between  a  high,  perpendicular  bluff  and  a  ragged 
mass  of  rock  that  jutted  far  out  into  the  sea.  At 
high  tide  it  was  hidden,  but  now  stood  up,  black 
and  gaunt  against  the  moonlit  water. 

Looking  up  they  saw  the  boat  and  Hugh  called 
out  to  his  cousin,  but  even  as  he  called,  suddenly, 
with  no  warning,  one  of  those  mysterious  mountain 
waves,  born,  no  man  knows  where  nor  how,  came 
rushing  in  from  the  heart  of  the  Pacific.  It  almost 
swept  him  from  his  feet  as  it  threw  Mercedes, 
blinded  and  stunned,  into  his  arms;  then  receding 
as  quickly  as  it  came,  left  them  drenched,  dazed 
and  gasping. 

Dashing  the  water  from  their  eyes  they  looked 
toward  the  sea.  All  traces  of  the  boat  had  vanished ; 
but  Theresa,  a  wet,  crumpled  mass,  lay  almost  at 
their  feet. 

At  first  they  thought  her  dead ;  but  Hugh,  throw- 
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ing  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  bent  over  and 
pressed  his  ear  to  her  breast. 

11  No,  she's  not  dead,  only  stunned,"  he  said. 
Then  he  lifted  her  up  and,  carrying  her  back  from 
the  water,  laid  her  on  the  dry  sand. 

"  Run  to  the  house  and  call  for  help!  "  he  cried 
excitedly  to  Mercedes;  "I  must  look  for  Ralph,'* 
but  even  as  he  spoke  he  saw  his  cousin  lying,  a 
white  heap  against  the  dark  rocks,  and  wading  out 
found  him  tightly  wedged  into  a  narrow  crevice. 
Putting  forth  all  his  strength  Hugh  managed  to 
pull  him  out,  and  picking  him  up  as  though  he 
were  a  child,  started  for  the  shore.  But  he  felt  sure 
as  soon  as  he  touched  him  that  it  was  but  the 
lifeless  body  of  his  cousin. 

Mercedes  had  run,  calling  as  she  ran,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  a  score  of  awe-stricken  faces 
were  bending  over  the  bodies.  They  carried  them 
quickly  to  the  house,  where  for  hours  they  worked 
over  Ralph's  body,  although  they  felt  from  the  first 
it  was  useless. 

Theresa  lay  breathing  slowly  and  unevenly,  inter 
rupted  at  times  by  a  little  gasping  sigh.  When  the 
doctor  arrived,  he  examined  her  for  some  time  in 
silence,  then  he  beckoned  Hugh  to  one  side.  "I'm 
afraid  there's  something  seriously  wrong  with  her 
head,"  he  said;  "  there  is  no  fracture,  of  that  I  am 
sure;  but  there's  something  causing  pressure,  an 
internal  haemorrhage  most  likely." 


IV 

ON  the  third  day  Ralph  Howard's  body  was  laid 
away  just  outside  of  the  little  churchyard,  on  the 
sandy,  cactus-covered  hill.  Being  a  Protestant, 
there  was  no  one  to  perform  the  ceremony;  and 
Hugh,  dazed  with  grief  and  sleeplessness,  saw  the 
body  silently  lowered  into  the  grave  and  felt  for 
the  first  time  since  coming  to  California  he  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Theresa  lay  for  weeks  with  but  slight  change ; 
for  hours  she  would  be  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  wake  up 
crying  that  it  was  dark  and  calling  for  Ralph,  then 
in  a  few  moments  fall  back  again  unconscious. 

Hugh  was  sitting  by  the  bed  the  first  time  she 
did  so,  and  instinctively  put  his  arms  around  her. 
She  smiled  and  fell  asleep  again.  And  now  each 
day  she  awakened  more  frequently  and  for  longer 
periods.  She  always  asked  for  Ralph  and  com 
plained  of  the  dark,  and  now  they  knew  that  though 
her  life  might  be  spared  her  sieht  was  gone. 

Mercedes  was  so  afraid  of  her  sister's  learning 
Ralph  was  dead,  that  she  schooled  herself  to  call 
Hugh  *'  Ralph,"  even  when  her  sister  was  asleep. 
And  as  she  saw  him  only  in  the  sick-room  and 
always  called  him  so,  the  servants  going  in  and  out 
felt  dimly  they  had  made  a  mistake  and  that  it  was 
Hugh,  not  Ralph,  who  had  been  drowned. 

The  neighbours  also,  mostly  related  to  the  family 
and  interested  only  in  the  poor  little  patient,  natur 
ally  fell  into  the  same  mistake  and  soon  everyone 
called  him  Ralph. 

He,  poor  fellow,   tired  out  with  watching  and 
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worried  alike  about  Mercedes  and  Theresa,  scarcely 
realised  what  they  called  him  and  never  thought  of 
setting  them  right. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  by  the  bedside,  Mercedes  came 
noiselessly  into  the  sick-room.  She  thought  her 
sister  was  asleep ;  but  just  at  that  instant  Theresa 
opened  her  eyes  and  spoke. 

"  Ralph,"  she  whispered,  "  are  you  there, 
querido  mio  ?  Is  it  still  night?  "  And  she  turned 
up  her  beautiful,  sightless  eyes  to  his  face.  "  Are 
we  alone  ?  When  will  you  marry  me  ?  You  have 
promised  many,  many  times,  but  oh,  say  it  again, 
and  when." 

Hugh  got  up  and  bent  over  her ;  for  a  moment  he 
hesitated. 

"  Oh,  say  you  will  marry  me,  querido,"  the  sick 
girl  raised  her  arms  and  twined  them  around  his 
neck.  "  Say  you  will  marry  me,"  she  pleaded. 

Hugh  knew  her  reason,  probably  her  life,  de 
pended  upon  keeping  up  the  deception. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said  with  an  effort,  "  of  course 
I  will,  only  be  quiet  and  go  to  sleep  again.  Get 
strong  and  well  and  then  we'll  talk  about  it.  Now 
you  are  too  weak  to  think  about  such  things." 

"  No,  no,"  she  wailed,  <c  I  cannot  sleep.  You 
will  marry  me  now,  to-day,  to-morrow  ?  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Oh,  Mother  of  God,  he  does  not  understand," 
she  cried  in  her  own  tongue.  Letting  her  arms  fall 
from  his  neck,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"  Oh,  oh,  oh,"  she  moaned,  "oh,  oh,  oh." 

Mercedes,  unnoticed,  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
a  look  of  incredulous  horror  in  her  eyes,  then  with 
an  imperious  gesture  she  motioned  Hugh  to  leave 
the  room,  and  taking  her  sister  in  her  arms,  she 
petted  and  soothed  her  until  the  poor  child  fell 
asleep  again. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Mercedes  came 
out  of  the  sick-room.  Hugh  was  standing  near  the 
door.  Without  looking  at  him  she  said  :  "  Go  in 
and  stay  with  her,  she  sleeps  now.  If  she  wakes, 
promise  her  anything;  your  soul  if  she  asks  it,  only 
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keep  her  quiet — my  brain  burns — I  must  go  out." 
Snatching  up  a  rebozo  she  threw  it  over  her  head 
and  passed  him  without  another  word. 

It  was  the  hottest  part  of  a  hot  afternoon,  but 
Mercedes  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  How  far  she  walked  she  never  knew.  It 
all  seemed  afterwards  like  an  awful  nightmare. 
The  one  idea  that  burnt  itself  into  her  brain  was 
that  Theresa  must  be  saved,  but  how?  She  would 
reason  no  further — her  thoughts  going  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  always  against  a  stone  wall — that 
terrible  how. 

Stumbling  along,  she  found  herself  all  at  once 
before  the  grave  on  the  hill.  Some  friends  of  the 
family  had  dressed  it  with  fresh  flowers  and  a  great 
bunch  of  glorious  yellow  poppies  was  at  the  head. 
Seizing  them  she  tore  and  scattered  them  in  all 
directions;  she  spat  on  the  grave. 

"Oh,  thou  evil  one!  Thou  evil  one!'*  she 
hissed.  "May  thy  soul  never  rest;  may  the  fires 

of  hell  ever  burn  thee;  may "     Suddenly  she 

reeled  as  if  a  sword  had  pierced  her  heart,  a  light 
flashed  through  her  brain ;  she  fell  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  Holy  Mother  of  God  !     Not  that  way  !  " 

she  moaned.     "  Any  way  but  that "  but  even 

as  he  prayed  she  knew  there  was  no  other  way. 

When  she  again  reached  home — it  must  have 
been  hours  afterwards,  for  it  was  after  two  in  the 
morning — Hugh  was  sitting  on  the  veranda  and 
ran  down  to  meet  her. 

"For  God's  sake  where  have  you  been?"  he 
cried.  "  I've  been  nearly  crazy  thinking  something 
had  happened  to  you,  but  I  didn't  dare  to  leave  the 
house  for  fear  Theresa  might  waken  and  ask  for 
Ralph." 

He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  but 
Mercedes  pushed  him  away  with  a  gesture  of 
extreme  weariness.  Her  face  was  white  and  drawn, 
she  looked,  in  the  lamplight  that  streamed  out  from 
the  open  door,  old  and  haggard ;  ten  years  seemed 
to  have  passed  over  her  since  she  had  last  seen  him. 
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"Not  to-night,"  she  said,  "I  cannot  talk  to 
night,  but  early  to-morrow  on  the  beach.  Meet  me 
there."  Then  she  went  in  and  sat  down  by  her 
sister's  bed. 

The  following  morning  Hugh  was  up  at  day 
break.  His  night  had  been  a  restless  one  and  what 
sleep  he  got  was  fitful  and  full  of  bad  dreams.  He 
could  not  imagine  what  had  come  over  Mercedes. 
She  who  was  usually  so  quiet  and  composed  seemed 
all  at  once  to  have  changed  her  whole  nature.  All 
through  the  weeks  of  terrible  suspense  she  had  been 
a  very  tower  of  strength  ;  and  now,  what  could  have 
caused  such  a  change  ? 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  beach  when 
he  joined  her,  and  said  without  any  preamble  : 

"  Hugh,  you  must  marry  Theresa.  I  have 
thought  and  thought  all  night  long,  all  night 
long."  She  put  her  hands  up  and  pressed  her 
forehead.  "  I  think  I  am  going  mad.  Yes,  you 
must  marry  Theresa;  there  is  no  other  way." 

At  first  the  man  thought  she  had  indeed  gone 
mad ;  that  the  constant  watching  and  anxiety  had  at 
last  turned  her  brain. 

"  My  poor,  poor  girl,"  he  said,  trying  to  take 
her  in  his  arms.  "  You  are  not  yourself.  Come 
home  and  try  to  get  some  sleep.  You  know  the 
doctor  said  you  would  hurt  yourself  if  you  didn't 
take  more  rest." 

But  she  thrust  his  arms  aside. 

"  No,  I  am  all  right.  My  brain  is  very,  very 
clear — oh,  too  clear,"  she  said.  "Oh,  you  do 
not  understand,  Hugh.  I  said,  you  must  marry 
Theresa." 

"  Why,  Mercedes,"  Hugh  Howard  cried  angrily, 
"either  you  are  mad  or  I  am.  What  in  heaven's 
name  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsense  ? 
Theresa,  poor  girl,  is  very  ill  and  she  thinks  I  am 
Ralph.  In  fact,  I  've  been  given  his  name  so  much 
lately  that  I  almost  feel  I  am  he,"  he  went  on, 
smiling  sadly,  "  and  I  have  promised  to  marry  her 
as  soon  as  she  is  well  and  strong  again.  Of  course 
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by  that  time  we  can  explain  that  Ralph  is  dead, 
and  she  will  understand  why  we  have  had  to  deceive 
her.  It  will  be  an  awfully  hard  thing  to  do  and 
will  be  doubly  hard  on  her,  but  she  will  then  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

The  girl  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
her  great  sad  eyes  looked  into  his  imploringly. 
"  Listen,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  your  cousin  promised 
to  marry  my  sister.  She  told  me  that  much  the 
very  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  accident.  She  said 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  Ralph  did  not  wish  it 
known  just  then.  Yes,"  Mercedes  went  on,  "she 
told  me  that  much  when  I  questioned  her ;  and  I  was 
satisfied,  satisfied  I  For  oh,  blind  fool*  that  I  was, 
how  could  I  imagine  there  was  anything  more  to 
tell? 

"  But  oh,  Hugh,  in  a  few  little,  little  months 
Theresa  is  going  to  be  a  mother.  Do  you  hear; 
do  you  hear  ?  A  mother  I 

'*  Oh,  for  her  sake,  for  my  sake,  for  Mary's  sake, 
Hugh,  you  must  marry  her.  Ay,  infeliz  de  mi — 
infeliz  de  mi."  Mercedes  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands;  she  shivered.  "  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  my 
father's  curses,"  she  cried  wildly,  "  I  could  not 
bear  it.  He  trusted  her  to  me.  Ay,  ay,  Mother  of 
God.  She  is  such  a  baby,  such  a  baby — she  did 
not  understand.  No,  the  blame  is  all  mine — I 
should  have  seen  how  matters  were  going — but 
I — I  was  taken  up  with  my  own  selfish  happiness — 
I  neglected  her — the  blame  is  mine — all  mine;  I 
should  have  guarded  her.  But  oh,  Di6s  de  mi 
Alma,  how  was  I  to  imagine  such  a  thing?  If  you 
do  not  marry  her  you  will  kill  her.  You  will  kill 
me  !  Do  you  hear,  Hugh,  you  will  kill  me,  for  I 
swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin  I  will  never  live  to  hear 
my  father's  curse."  Then  she  left  him  and  strode 
rapidly  up  towards  the  house. 


In   a  week   from   that  day   Hugh   Howard   and 
Theresa    Valenzuela    were    man    and    wife.     And 
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almost  immediately  afterwards  Mercedes  announced 
her  decision  of  going  to  the  city  to  enter  the  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Heart,  and  notwithstanding  her  sister's 
tears  and  the  angry  words  of  her  father  she  went. 
But  just  before  she  was  to  take  the  veil  she  was 
again  called  suddenly  home ;  Hugh  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,  and  Theresa  was 
not  expected  to  live. 

When  the  latter's  baby  came  it  was  a  poor,  frail 
little  thing  that  soon  passed  away. 

Then  there  was  no  question  of  Mercedes  going 
back  to  the  city.  Theresa,  blind  and  helpless,  was 
ill  and  broken-hearted ;  her  father  was  daily  grow 
ing  older.  No,  there  was  no  question  of  her 
finishing  her  noviciate ;  they  both  needed  her ;  she 
must  remain  at  home. 

Naturally,  the  warm-hearted  Calif ornians  pitied 
poor  little  Theresa ;  not  a  day  passed  that  a  number 
of  them  did  not  drop  in  to  sit  and  talk  and  sympa 
thise  and  console  her  in  her  terrible  affliction  and 
sorrow. 

But  Mercedes,  though  also  broken-hearted,  was 
forced  to  live  on  not  daring  openly  to  mourn  for  her 
lover.  Far  and  near  she  was  known  as  a  woman 
whom,  though  ever  ready  to  help  in  sickness  or 
need,  was  at  other  times  cold,  proud,  and  self- 
contained,  with  little  heart  or  sympathy  for  those 
in  trouble. 

And  when,  years  afterwards,  she  died,  the  last  of 
her  family,  and  it  was  known  she  had  made  old 
Padre  Jimeno  promise  to  have  her  buried,  not  in 
consecrated  ground,  by  her  sister's  side,  but  in  the 
grave  of  that  sister's  husband,  she  was  considered 
by  all,  not  only  a  crazy,  but  a  very  immoral  woman 


THE   END 
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